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Workers'  Education  in  the  United  States 
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Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  of 
America  on  ''Workers'  Education  in  the  United  States"  convened 
on  Saturday,  April  22,  1922,  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
at  2 :30  P.  M>.,  Miss  Fannia  M.  Cohn*  presiding  as  Chairman. 

The  Aim  of  the  Second  Conference  ^^^H 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  A  number  of  men  and  women  connected 
with  the  trade  union  movement  saw  a  vision  of  the  possibility  of 
creating  some  agency  for  the  advancement  of  Workers'  Education 
within  the  trade  unions.  About  fifteen  months  ago,  these  individuals 
formed  a  group,  got  together  and  thought  of  the  realization  of  their 
vision — of  organizing  a  "Workers  Education  Bureau  of  America." 
As  all  exponents  of  a  new  ideal,  they  were  called  dreamers  and 
visionaries.  And  many  said,  "You  will  never  have  it.  The  time  is 
not  ripe  for  it.  At  least  not  at  present,  when  the  labor  movement 
is  confronted  with  so  much  trouble,  when  all  the  dark  forces  of 
society  are  hurling  themselves  against  it  in  an  effort  to  destroy  it, 
to  deprive  the  workers  of  their  gains,  of  everything  won  throug 
hard  struggle." 

And  these  well  meaning  men  and  women  further  said,  that  the 
organized  workers  will  be  compelled  for  the  next  few  years  to  be 
in  the  trenches  constantly  in  an  effort  to  defend  the  social  and 
economic  position  which  they  had  gained  after  many,  many  years 
of  hard  srtuggle. 

And  they  went  on  saying,  "How  in  the  world  in  such  trying 
times  can  a  worker  think  of  such  a  luxury  as  education?" 

Considering  that  the  main  function  of  a  labor  union  is  its  econo- 
mic struggle,  and  that  it  has  to  fight  not  only  for  conditions,  but 
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♦Secretary,  Educational  Department,  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union, 
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it  must  also  keep  on  fighting  to  defend  them,  it  is  natural  that  every 
other  activity  is  put  in  the  background. 

Despite  all  these  discouraging  warnings  that  tended  to  dis- 
courage, this  group  of  men  and  women  knowing  that  they  live  in 
an  age  of  experiment,  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  this  experi- 
ment and  therefore  decided  to  call  the  First  Conference  of  the 
Workers  Education  Bureau  which  was  held  on  April  2nd  and  3rd,  1921. 

When  the  first  Conference  of  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau 
met  in  this  auditorium  a  year  ago,  we  were  overjoyed  at  the  response 
on  the  part  of  the  number  of  men  and  women  who  were  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  Workers'  Education. 

We  were  told  at  that  time  by  many  that  the  Workers  Education 
Bureau  is  almost  a  still-born  child  and  that  it  will  probably  not  live 
more  than  a  few  months  or  even  less. 

What  happened? 

Not  only  is  this  child  a  year  old,  but  it  is  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
and  promises  to  live,  to  grow  and  develop. 

It  would  not  satisfy  us  to  come  to  you  this  afternoon  and  tell 
you  that  we  have  a  president,  a  secretary,  an  executive  committee 
and  even  executive  offices.  But  we  do  come  to  you  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  we  succeeded  in  creating  a  movement  for  Workers' 
Education  within  the  trade  unions  throughout  this  country.  We 
accomplished  something  towards  the  realization  of  an  ideal, — we 
united  a  body  with  a  mind  and  soul.  We  gave  expression  to  a  con- 
ception that  was  in  the  air,  and  at  present  we  are  happy  and  I  am 
certain  that  you  too  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the  labor  movement 
is  gradually  taking  up  the  question  of  Workers'  Education.  And 
although  at  present  the  bulk  of  the  unions  were  forced  to  con- 
centrate all  their  energy  and  attention  to  fight  their  battles,  still 
we  succeeded  in  calling  their  attention  to  the  existence  of  this  Bureau 
and  of  its  functions,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  the  movement  for 
Workers'  Education  is  gaining  ground  within  the  trade  unions,  and 
is  marching  on! 

Of  course,  we  cannot  judge  the  significance  of  it  at  present. 
The  movement  for  Workers'  Education  in  the  United  States  is  still 
in  its  infancy,  and  it  will  probably  take  15  or  20  or  more  years 
before  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  ''check  up"  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. We  must  realize  that  at  present  it  is  still  a  spiritual  move- 
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ment,  an  ideal,  and  when  it  comes  to  a  spiritual  movement  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  record  its  accomplishments.  It  cannot  be  compared  to 
something  tangible,  like  hours  and  wages,  with  which  trades  unions  are 
concerned  most  of  the  time.  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind.  And  the  fact 
that  this  attitude  is  still  taking  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  labor 
movement,  is  of  the  greatest  historical  significance. 

I  shall  not  take  up  too  much  of  your  time.  I  am  going  to 
introduce  to  you  our  Chairman,  who  will  greet  you  in  the  name 
of  this  Bureau.  I  shall  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  few  moments  only 
and  tell  you  how  happy  we  are  to  notice  the  interest  displayed  in 
this  mpvement  by  the  fact  that  so  many  men  and  women  are 
assembled  this  afternoon  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Conference, 
that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  is  represented  by  three  delegates  headed  by 
Mr.  Matthew  WoU,  Vice-President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  And  we  are 
happy  to  see  the  interest  shown  by  the  Labor  Movement  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  This 
makes  the  Conference  a  real  representative  one,  a  get-together  of^ 
different  groups  of  organized  labor  in  this  country. 

We  all  realize  that  the  main  function  of  a  Convention  after  all  ' 
is  an  exchange  of  opinions,  a  declaration  of  principles,  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  reports  of  the  various  educational  activities  by  their 
respective  delegates.  Decisions  are  then  made  for  the  future,  and  it 
is  left  to  all  of  us  who  participate  in  this  Conference  to  return  to  our 
particular  position  in  the  Movement,  inspired,  and  full  of  hope,  and  . 
bring  these  decisions  into  life.  flj 

After  I  shall  have  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  the 
Chairman,  we  will  listen  to  the  reports  of  the  delegates. 

There  are  some  people  who  keep  on  growing  with  time  and 
when  I  think  of  such  persons  I  am  not  sorry  that  today  I  am  a 
year  older  than  when  we  met  last  year.  Because  when  such  persons 
accumulate  experience  coupled  with  their  youthfulness,  that  is  when 
they  are  most  effective  in  the  Movement. 

All  this  comes  to  my  mind  when  I  think  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
W.  E.  B.  It  happens  many  a  time  that  inspiration,  vigor  and  vision 
are  on  the  side  of  youth,  and  wisdom  and  experience  on  the  side  of 
age.  But  there  are  some  who  combine  both.  And  such  a  man 
I  have  the  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you.  Not  the  60-year  old, 
but  the  60-year  young  Chairman  of  the  W.  E.  B.,  Brother  Maurer. 
(Applause*) 
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Address  of  Welcome 

By  James  H.  Maurer* 

Miss  Cohn,  Men  and  Women:  I  don't  know  just  why  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements  asked  me  to  speak  at  this  time,  unless  it 
was  because  they  wanted  the  Chairman  to  offer  a  few  words  of  wel- 
come. I  happen  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Workers  Education 
Bureau  of  America  and  I  suppose  they  thought  they  might  offend  me 
if  they  didn't  give  me  this  job. 

Those  of  you  who  were  here  a  year  ago  remember  that  this 
hall  was  just  about  half  as  full  as  it  is  now  and,  as  Miss  Cohn  stated 
a  moment  ago,  we  were  much  divided  as  to  just  what  we  should  do — 
whether  we  should  organize  permanently  or  simply  organize  tempor- 
arily and  then  adjourn  to  meet  a  year  later  and  see  whether  we  were 
ready  to  organize  permanently  then,  or  not.  That  was  one  of  the 
questions  we  had  before  us  a  year  ago. 

This  question  of  workers'  education  is  not  of  course,  a  new  one. 
We  have  had  workers'  education  in  this  country  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.  I  myself  belonged  to  a  study  class  some 
twenty  years  ago  and  I  suppose  there  were  quite  a  number  of  classes 
scattered  througout  the  United  States  about  the  same  time.  It  seemed 
that  each  class,  in  those  days,  and  since,  worked  along  lines  of  their 
own  determination.  As  they  decided,  so  things  went  in  that  parti- 
cular class  and  most  of  them  drifted  into  propaganda  classes.  Nearly 
all  of  them  had  an  **ism"  of  some  kind  as  a  goal.  And  I  won't 
say  that  the  efforts  of  these  early  classes  did  any  harm.  On  the  con- 
trary, much  good  came  from  them,  but  there  was  no  particular  way 
of  organizing  these  forces  into  one  and  bringing  order  out  of  chaos 
until  some  three  or  four  years  ago  when  the  idea  first  suggested 
itself  to  some  of  us.  In  looking  over  the  field,  we  found  that  much 
effort  was  being  expended  in  workers'  education  and,  with  all  the 
effort,  it  seemed  that  we  were  simply  wasting  most  of  our  energy. 
One  class  would  be  studying  from  one  kind  of  text  book,  another  class 
from  another  kind;  one  from  this  man's  theory  and  another  from 
somebody  else's  theory.  And  most  of  them  made,  as  I  said  before, 
for  propaganda. 


♦Chairman,  Workers  Education  Bureau  of  America. 
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Now,  I  don't  want  to  be  understood  as  trying  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  I  don't  think  that  workers'  education  miakes  for  pro- 
paganda, because  it  does,  and,  if  I  thought  it  didn't,  I  would  not 
waste  my  time  on  workers'  education.  But  I  am  not  for  the  kind  of 
education  that  makes  for  some  particular  *'ism."  The  propaganda 
that  I  have  in  mind  is  higher  intelligence  and  class-conscience  which 
of  course,  will  mean  a  great  advantage  to  the  wealth  producers. 

Seeing  the  great  necessity  for  workers'  education,  I,  of  course, 
talked  about  it  to  most  of  my  acquaintances,  among  whom  was  Mr 
Abraham,  Epstein  who  was  working  with  me  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 
We   got  together  most  every  night,   after  a  hard   day's  work  and 
talked  ''Workers'  Education."    My  friend,  Epstein,  said  he  was  goin^: 
to  start  a  local  class  in  Harrisburg  and  try  it  out  and  he  did.     Th< 
first  night  the  class  met,  he  had  twenty-five  students — at  least  h< 
thought  they  were  students.    The  next  morning  he  came  down  to  th< 
office,  very  enthusiastic.    ''Oh,"  he  said,  "where  were  you  last  night? 
You  should  have  been  down  to  the  school."     "Was  it  a  success?", 
"Success!     I  should  say  so!     I  had  twenty-five  students."     But, 
week  later,  he  had  only  twelve.     We  found  out  then  that  the  other 
thirteen  had  been  detectives,  secret  service  men  and  so  on.     And, 
of  course,  the  detctives  were  very  busy.     They  reported  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  to  the  local  school  board,  to  the  State  Educational 
Department,  that  we  were  nothing  but  a  band   of  traitors  to   ou^i 
Nation,  who  were  making  bolshevistic  propaganda.  ^j 

Epstein,  being  a  Hebrew,  of  course,  they  couldn't  expect  any- 
thing else  from  him.  But  Epstein  went  ahead  with  his  class  and  he 
made  a  success  of  it  and,  a  little  later,  Mr.  Epstein  and  the  Chairlady 
of  this  session,  Miss  Cohn,  got  together  and  started  Workers'  Educa- 
tion on  a  National  scale.  The  conference  that  met  here  a  year  ago 
was,  I  dare  say,  a  direct  result  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Abraham  Epstein, 
Miss  Fannia  Cohn  and  a  few  others.  The  little  that  I  had  to  do  with 
it  is  so  little  that  I  would  be  ashamed  to  make  mention  of  it. 

After  we  met  here  and  organized,  we  were  again  fortunate  in 
securing  a  very  able  secretary — Spencer  Miller,  Jr.  That  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  things  that  the  convention,  a  year  ago,  did. 

Now,  you  will  understand  what  we  were  up  against.  We  had  no 
funds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  just  a  little  bit  in  debt  when 
we  started.  We  had  no  office  equipment,  we  had  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.     The  management  of  this  building  gave  us  office  space,  a 
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few  others  offered  their  services  almost  for  nothing,  while  Spencer 
Miller  paid  for  the  privilege  of  working  for  us. 

There  was  some  struggle  for  a  time.  It  was  a  question  of 
whether  we  could  survive  or  not  against  these  odds.  The  rank  and 
file  could  hardly  understand  that  they  should  give  us  any  money, 
because  we  hadn't  done  anything  to  show  that  we  were  worth  any 
money,  but  we  just  kept  working  and,  as  I  said  before,  Miller  kept 
paying.  We  endured  and,  finally,  friends  came  to  the  rescue  and,  I 
dare  say,  friends  who  ask  no  favors,  who  had  no  strings  to  their 
friendship  and  helped  out  some — until  today,  we  are  fairly  well 
established.  Of  course,  you  will  understand  that  we  are  still  poor, 
very  poor,  everybody  probably  has  offered  his  services  for  nothing 
and  we  hope,  som,e  of  us,  to  continue  offering  our  services  for  nothing. 
Now,  you  have  as  briefly  as  I  can  state  the  real  history  of  the  gather- 
ing here,  up  to  the  present  time. 

Just  a  moment  more:  I  want  to  say  this:  That  we  must  be 
careful  in  our  deliberations  here,  today  and  tomorrow,  that  we  don't 
get  away  from  the  idea  that  the  founders  of  this  Workers  Educa- 
tion Bureau  of  America  had  in  mind  and  still,  of  course,  have  in 
mind,  and  that  is  that  we  are  purely  educational.  We  are  not  here 
to  advocate  the  theories  of  any  one  political  sect  or  group.  We 
believe  in  teaching  to  our  students  things  as  they  are  and  as  we  know 
them  to  be,  and  let  the  student  draw  his  own  conclusions.  We  don't 
aim  to  mould  the  opinions  of  people,  to  make  them  see  things  as  some 
of  us  think  people  should  see  them.  We  don't  aim  to  warp  the 
intellects  of  our  scholars.  But  we  do  aim  to  broaden  them  so  that 
they  can  accept  things  as  they  are  and  not  as  one  wished  they 
were. 

We  must  be  careful,  I  repeat.  Don't  lose  sight  of  that  fact. 
We  hope  to  be  an  educational  institution  and  not  a  sect  or  an  **ism" 
pr(  paganda.  I  would  no  more  stand  for  an  A.  F.  of  L.  propaganda 
or  a  socialistic  propaganda  than  I  would  for  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  Com- 
mimist  or  Democratic  or  Republican  propaganda. 

If,  after  a  person  has  had  an  opportunity  to  acquire  knowledge 
and  still  doesn't  know  where  he  belongs,  then,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  a 
hopeless  case.  I  am  not  worried  about  the  intelligence  of  the  masses, 
but  I  am  greatly  alarmed  about  the  lack  of  it. 

I  wish  to  read  two  telegrams  while  I  am  here.  You  will  see 
that  we  are  being  noticed  by  others  than  some  of  our  local  people. 
This  one  comes  from  London: 
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'*To  The  Workers*  Education  Bureau  of  America, 
465  West  Twenty-Third  Street, 

New  York  City. 
Greetings :   Best  wishes  for  a  successful  conference. 

Workers'  Educational  Association  of  Great  Britain. 

Here  is  another: 

** Workers'  Education  Bureau  of  America, 
465  West  Twenty-Third  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Best  wishes  for  a  successful  conference.  May  its  deliberations 
stimulate  the  demand  for  an  education  that  will  equip  the  wage- 
earners  to  work  for  their  emancipation. 

Workers'  Educational  Trade  Union  Committee,  London." 

Now,  friends,  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  I  hope,  whether 
you  are  delegats,  or  not,  to  this  conference,  to  stay  here  during  our] 
several  sessions,  that  you  will  be  with  us  tonight  at  the  banquet;; 
that  you  will  help  us  in  our  work.  You  surely  are  interested  or. 
you  wouldn't  be  here.  Whether  you  are  delegates,  or  not,  we  need; 
your  advice,  your  counsel  in  any  way  that  you  care  to  offer  it.  As 
you  leave  here,  at  the  end  of  our  second  annual  conference,  we  want 
you  to  go  home  and  do  what  you  can  in  your  various  localities 
to  bring  about  workers'  education. 

I  believe  that  all  of  you  realize  the  necessity  of  this  kind  of  work. 
When  we  see  what  is  going  on  about  us  in  our  so-called  educational 
institutions,  we  understand  the  warped  conditions  of  the  average 
intellect,  a  narrow-minded  bigotry  that  some  of  our  so-called  learned 
people  display  at  most  every  opportunity  that  presents  itself.  The 
same  thing,  only  along  different  lines  is  going  on  in  our  public  schools 
to  falsify  history.  They  make  a  hero  of  a  strike-breaker  and  condemn, 
as  undesirable,  anyone  connected  with  the  activities  of  the  Labor 
Movement. 

I  feel  that  the  work  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  and  in  which 
we  have  been  engaged  for  some  time  past,  is  the  most  important  work 
we  can  do.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  episodes  in  the  American  Labor 
Movement  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  welcome  you  to  this,  the  Second 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Workers'  Education  Bureau  of  America. 
(Applause.) 
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Washington  Trade  Union  College 

By  Mary  Dent* 

I  am  always  very  glad  to  talk  about  the  Washington  Trade 
Union  College  because  I  have  been  secretary  of  it  ever  since  it 
was  founded,  nearly  three  years  ago.  I  feel  that  I  really  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  it,  and  it  has  passed  through  a  great  many  trials  and 
tribulations.  I  really  feel  toward  it  as  I  suppose  a  mother  feels  to- 
wards a  delicate  child  who  has  measles  or  whooping  cough  or  various 
other  diseases.  Certainly  our  College  has  had  its  share  of  such  vi- 
cissitudes. 

The  College  was  founded  in  the  fall  of  1919.  It  is  strictly  a 
Trade  Union  College.  That  is,  the  control  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  trade  unionists.  The  affiliated  organizations,  labor  unions,  each 
are  entitled  to  send  two  delegates  to  represent  their  organizations  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Delegates.  Then  once  each  year  these 
delegates  assemble  to  elect  the  officers  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  officers,  too,  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  eleven  members  on  the  Board  of 
Directors.  We  have  seven  different  organizations  represented,  and 
I  think  that  it  would  be  rather  interesting  for  you  to  know  the  dif- 
ferent organizations  that  are  represented.  There  are  three  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  who  are  from  various  organizations  of  the 
machinists.  There  are  two  from  federal  employees'  organizations; 
one  from  the  carpenters';  one  from  the  marine  engineers';  one  from 
the  stationary  engineers';  one  from  the  upholsterers';  one  from  the 
grade  teachers'  union;  and  I  am  from  the  High  School  Teachers' 
Union. 

The  delegates,  according  to  the  constitution,  are  only  to  meet 
twice  each  year.  But  this  last  year  we  changed  that,  and  now  we 
have  the  delegates  meeting  every  month.  The  actual  running  of  the 
college,  of  course,  devolves  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  we  meet 
usually  about  once  a  week. 

Finances 

The  college  is  financed ;  first,  by  the  affiliation  fees  which  the  or- 
ganizations affiliated  pay  in.    Those  affiliation  fees  are  ten  dollars  a 
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year.  Then  in  addition  to  that  there  is  a  rather  small  revenue  coming 
in  from  associate  membrships.  There  are  two  classes  of  these  asso- 
ciate memberships.  At  the  beginning  the  directors  voted  in  people 
who  had  been  interested  in  the  collge,  and,  if  after  they  voted  in  they 
were  enough  interested  to  pay  a  dollar,  they  became  associate  mem 
bers.  Some  of  them  did  not  consider  it  enough  of  an  honor  and  did 
not  accept  it  after  they  were  voted  in.  Most  of  them  did.  And  wej 
have  another  class  of  associate  members.  Any  trade  unionist 
anyone  who  is  not  a  trade  unionist  who  is  enough  interested  in  the 
college  to  pay  a  dollar  a  year  can  become  an  associate  member. 


Curriculum 
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Of  course  we  have  had  classes  going  on.  The  fall  we  started  we 
had  six  classes.  At  that  time  we  had  English  and  Modern  Literature, 
Economics,  Laws  as  Related  to  the  Trade  Union  Movement,  Industrial 
History,  and  Current  Labor  Questions. 

The  first  term  we  had  the  largest  enrollment  which  we  have  ever 
had.  Then  that  same  year  we  ran  a  second  term  beginning  in  the 
spring.  That  term  we  did  not  have  quite  the  same  classes  as  the  first 
term.  We  had  two  English  classes,  an  advanced  class  and  an  elemen- 
tary class.  The  Modern  Literature  and  the  Economics  classes  con- 
tinued and  there  was  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Democratic  Control 
of  Industry. 

Last  year  we  were  only  able  to  run  two  classes.  Those  were  the 
Modern  Literature  and  the  claPS  in  Practical  Mathematics — a  class 
for  which  there  was  quite  an  encouraging  demand.  In  fact,  we  did 
not  have  quite  enough  enrollment  at  first  to  open  the  class,  but  the 
people  who  wanted  it  were  enough  interested  to  go  out  and  get  others. 
Each  of  those  classes  ran  the  two  terms.  We  could  not  open  any 
other  classes  because  there  was  not  a  sufficient  enrollment  to 
warrant  it.  This  year  we  had  only  two  classes  going  on,  and  we 
were  not  able  to  begin  until  January.  Things  had  gone  rather  badly 
with  us,  and  we  were  not  able  to  start  in  last  fall,  but  had  to  wait 
until  January.  So  we  had  the  two  classes — the  English  and  the 
Modern  Literature.  This  time  in  the  Modern  Literature  class  we 
used  Wells'  '* Outline  of  History"  for  the  text  book. 

The  regular  classes  run  for  ten  weeks,  meeting  once  a  week.  The 
class  is  held  for  two  hours  and  part  of  the  time  is  supposed  to  be 
devoted  to  free  duscussion  by  the  students. 
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The  instructors,  however,  are  free  to  conduct  the  classes  in  any 
way  they  wish.  I  might  add  that  the  instructors  are  paid.  They  are 
the  only  people  connected  with  the  college  who  are  paid.  I  really 
think  at  the  beginning  we  could  have  gotten  instructors  who  were 
enough  interested  to  have  given  their  services  free.  But  we  felt  that 
anything  given  free  that  way  does  not  seem  to  make  quite  the  same 
appeal  as  something  which  is  paid  for,  and  we  felt  that  the  students 
would  rather  have  the  instructors  paid  than  feel  that  they  were  giv- 
ing their  time  for  nothing.  Instructors  are  paid  $5  a  night,  $50  for 
the  course  of  ten  lectures.  The  students  pay  $3  for  the  course  of  ten 
lectures. 

Use  of  Lectures 

Besides  having  those  regular  classes  we  have  also  had  lectures 
at  different  times,  independent  lectures.  Last  spring  we  started 
a  new  service  which  we  may  continue  again  at  some  time.  It  did  not 
seem  to  take  especially  for  the  time  being.  We  tried  sending  speak- 
ers to  the  meetings  of  labor  organizations,  if  the  organization  re- 
quested a  speaker.  We  sent  out  a  list  of  the  available  speakers,  and, 
if  the  organization  cared  to  have  them  at  any  of  their  meetings,  we 
arranged  for  it.  We  are  quite  fortunate  in  Washington  in  having 
very  interesting  speakers  available,  so  that  our  list  was  very  good. 

This  year  we  have  tried  another  plan  Avith  regard  to  these  lec- 
tures, which  I  think  is  a  better  one ;  and  which  we  will  undoubtedly 
continue,  because  we  feel  that  by  it  we  have  been  able  to  reach  many 
more  people.  That  is,  instead  of  having  our  lectures  independently, 
we  have  had  them  twice  each  month  at  the  meetings  of  the  Central 
Labor  Union.  The  President  of  the  Washington  Central  Labor  Union 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  College,  and  several 
delegates  to  the  Central  Union  are  also  members  of  the  Board.  So 
the  body  as  a  whole  is  very  much  interested  in  the  College,  and  it 
gave  us  the  privilege  of  having  speakers  there  twice  each  month.  We 
do  not  have  the  speaker  begin  until  nine  o'clock,  and  that  gives  the 
Central  Labor  Union  the  chance  to  have  its  own  meeting  first. 

We  feel  that  this  is  really  a  better  plan  than  the  other,  because 
the  Central  Labor  Union  is  always  very  largely  attended,  and  it  gives 
the  people  who  come  there— the  delegates— a  chance  to  hear  these 
speakers.  They  very  likely  would  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  hear 
them,  but  as  they  are  at  the  meeting,  they  hear  them  without  any 
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extra  effort.    And  it  also  gives  us  a  much  larger  audience  for  the, 
lecturer. 

The  Enrollment 

The  decline  in  our  number  of  students  from  the  large  enrollment 
at  first  to  the  small  enrollment  of  the  last  term,  I  feel,  is  due  to  tw( 
reasons.  The  first  reason  is  that,  when  the  College  was  started  in] 
the  fall  of  1919,  Washington  was  really  at  the  very  crest  of  its  war' 
time  population.  So  many  people  came  there  for  war  work  and 
they  were  still  there.  Many  of  the  people  who  enrolled  that  first 
term  left  the  city  before  the  term  was  over. 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  which  is  perhaps  a  more  important 
one  than  the  first;  and  that  is  that  Washington  is  not  in  any  sensed 
an  industrial  city.  There  are  roughly  speaking  90,000  trade  union-" 
ists  in  Washington,  but  of  those,  60,000  are  Federal  employees.  Of 
course,  not  all  of  those  60,000  are  actually  in  Federal  employees' 
unions.  Some  are  in  the  craft  unions,  such  as  the  machinists  who 
work  at  the  Navy  Yard.  They  are,  of  course,  Government  employees, 
but  belong  to  the  machinists'  organization  rather  than  to  the  Federal 
employees.  However,  with  such  a  large  percentage  of  trade  unionists 
being  Government  employees,  it  makes  the  trade  unionists  in  Wash- 
ington a  different  class  of  workers,  and  perhaps,  while  they  need 
what  the  Trade  Union  College  has  to  give  m,ore  than  some  other  or- 
ganizations, they  do  not  feel  that  they  do  need  it. 

I  feel  that  the  College  since  it  has  been  started,  has  accomplished 
two  very  constructive  things  that  I  think  we  can  feel  reasonably 
proud  of.  One  is,  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  18  organizations 
affiliated,  and  among  them  the  Central  Labor  Union,  the  Washington 
Union  Label  League,  and  the  Building  Trades  Council.  Of  course, 
through  those  Central  organizations  many  more  organizations  can  be 
reached.  At  first  we  had  a  few  more  organizations  than  that,  some 
of  which  have  dropped  out,  but  others  have  come  in  to  take  their 
places.     These  eighteen  are  really  in,  I  think,  to  stay. 

Then  I  feel  that  the  other  really  constructive  achievement  which 
we  can  count  is  the  lectures  we  have  had  at  the  Central  Labor  Union. 
Through  these  we  really  have  been  able  to  reach  a  great  many  people 
whom  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  reach  otherwise.  And  I  think 
we  made  these  people  feel  the  need  of  such  an  institution  as  the 
Trade  Union  College  and  we  have  brought  to  them  speakers  whom 
they  would  not  have  heard  otherwise.  Our  last  speaker  was  Mr. 
Albert  Mansbridge.     Of  course,  the  people  who  know  of  labor  edu- 
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cation  know  who  he  is — the  founder  and  secretary  of  the  Workers 
Educational  Association  of  England.  We  were  very  fortunate  in 
having  him. 

We  feel  that  the  College  is  very  firmly  established  and  will  go 
on,  because  there  are  enough  people  interested,  enough  organizations 
back  of  it  that  realize  what  it  stands  for,  to  really  make  it  a  perman- 
ent institution  in  Washington.     (Applause). 


Rochester  Labor  College 

By  Paul  Blanshard* 

I  really  have  two  reports  to  make:  One  for  the  Rochester  Labor 
College,  and  the  other  for  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers.  These  are  two  institutions.  I  happen 
to  be  the  Director  for  the  Rochester  Educational  Department  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  and  the  Secretary  for  the  Rochester 
Labor  College.  My  first  report  is  on  the  work  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers. 

Rochester  is  a  rather  ideal  city  for  us  in  an  educational  way, 
because  we  have  about  ten  thousand  m^embers  in  the  city.  We  have 
an  excellent  headquarters  located  right  in  the  middle  of  the  place 
where  the  tailors  live.  So  we  have  been  able  to  build  up  a  powerful 
mass  educational  movement. 

The  Forum 

We  have  our  weekly  forum  every  Friday  night  from  the  last  of 
October  to  the  first  of  May.  We  have  averaged  almost  1500  this 
year,  right  straight  through  the  year.  The  lowest  attendance  we 
have  ever  had  has  been  700,  and  the  largest  3000.  The  speakers  that 
we  have  had  have  been  men  of  the  type  of  Clarence  Darrow,  Frank 
Walsh,  Mr.  Zero,  Sidney  Hillman,  Roger  Baldwin  and  Joseph  Schloss- 
berg. 

The  forum  has  been  built  up  not  merely  by  the  strength  or  the 
talent  of  the  speakers,  though  we  have  had  the  very  best  talent  in 
the  country,  and  have  been  willing  to  pay  to  bring  it  there,  but  we 
have  had  entertainment.  We  found  that  the  entertainment  was  very 
valuable  in  attracting  people. 
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We  started  out  with  free  dances,  and  we  found  that  they 
such  crowds,  that  we  had  to  discontinue  them.  (Laughter), 
charge  ten  cents  for  our  dances  now,  and  we  find  that  we  get  the  ha 
filled.  And  we  have  vaudeville,  not  always  high  class,  but  as  loi 
priced  as  we  can  get,  and  it  always  brings  a  crowd  along  with  tl 
crowd  that  comes  for  the  lectures.  We  mix  things  so  that  the  peop! 
when  they  come  don't  know  whether  the  vaudeville  is  going  to 
first  or  last.     So  they  come  for  the  whole  show.     (Laughter). 

The  result  has  been  that  every  Friday  night  we  have  had  a  ver 
large  auditorium  filled  to  the  doors.  And  when  once  you  can  g( 
people  coming  and  have  a  few  turned  away,  it  is  established  as  a  trac 
ition,  and  they  come  even  if  they  don't  know  who  the  speaker  is  goin 
to  be  the  next  week. 

We  have  the  children  of  the  parents  that  come  taken  care  of  i 
the  back  hall.     The  headquarters  has  several  halls.    And  we  have 
the  children  taken  care  of  by  a  playground  director.     We  usualM 
have  about  150  children.     We  don't  allow  any  children  unless  theB 
parents  bring  them.     And  we  have  a  dancing  class  for  the  children 
that  are  brought.     And  in  the  vaudeville  program  once  a  month 
have  the  children  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers'  membej 
give  us  special  dances  that  they  are  trained  to  do  in  their  class. 

We  begin  every  mass  meeting  with  singing.  We  have  a  first 
class  motion  picture  equipment,  stereoptican  views,  a  screen,  and  w^e 
have  a  well  equipped  stage.  We  have  on  the  screen  the  words 
three  or  four  labor  songs  thrown,  and  I  think  that  probably  the  m( 
enthusiastic  single  feature  of  our  mass  meetings,  is  our  singing, 
have  a  first  class  song  leader  who  leads  the  singing  for  about  fiftec 
minutes  at  the  beginning  of  every  mass  meeting. 

Then  we  have  organized  a  basketball  team,  and  after  each  mas 
meeting  about  every  two  or  three  weeks,  we  have  a  basket  ball  game" 
between  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  team  and  some  other 
team. 

We  have,  in  addition,  a  great  many  amusement  features  that  go 
with  the  educational  program — such  as  girls  bowling.  We  had  a 
summer  cottage  last  year  at  a  summer  resort.  We  had  regular  pic- 
nics, swimming  clubs  and  walking  clubs,  etc.  We  have  a  little  weekly 
bulletin  that  is  really  a  sort  of  an  exaggerated  glorified  hand  bill. 
We  distribute  about  7000  each  week  in  the  shops.  That  is  put  out  by 
the  Educational  Department. 
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Glasses 

In  addition  to  these  things  we  have  what  is  commonly  considered 
more  straight  education.  That  is,  classes.  We  have  had  about  seven 
classes.  Some  of  them  are  hardly  worth  the  dignity  of  being  called 
classes :  labor  problems  and  public  speaking  and  current  events 
and  classes  for  new  members  and  English. 

Our  classes  for  new  members  I  think  are  the  most  significant 
part  of  our  work  this  year.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers'  classes.  We  have  adopted  a  compulsory  educa- 
tional system,  whereby  every  new  member  who  joins  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  in  Rochester  must  attend  two  classes  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  unionism.  And  we  get  about  150  people  every  Thursday 
night  at  these  two  classes — about  75  in  each  class.  And  I  try  to  ex- 
pound something  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Union  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Labor  movement  and  the  relation  of  the  union  and  the 
shop. 

We  had  also  a  small  business  agent  class  in  current  events.  It 
was  rather  a  failure  because  we  found  the  business  agents  were  very 
busy.  The  thing  was  worth  attempting  however.  It  ran  for  ten  ov 
fifteen  weeks,  then  the  possibility  of  a  strike  came  along,  and  every- 
body was  too  busy  to  talk  about  education. 

The  classes  in  labor  problems  and  public  speaking  have  been 
quite  well  attended.  And  when  I  say  well  attended,  I  m,ean  faith- 
fully attended.  Most  of  the  people  who  started  stuck.  And  the 
whole  aim  of  the  class  work  has  been  to  have  everything  that  is  said 
and  everything  that  is  done,  directly  feed  the  strength  of  the  Union 
in  Rochester.  We  don't  talk  about  the  composition  of  the  moon,  or 
the  history  of  China  in  our  public  speaking  class.  We  talk  about  what 
a  delegate  is  going  to  say  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Joint  Board,  or 
what  he  would  say  if  he  were  called  upon  at  a  convention,  and  so  on. 
We  believe  in  culture,  but  we  believe  in  it  rather  mildly.  (Laughter)/ 
We  believe  first  in  the  kind  of  stuff  that  feeds  the  strength  of  the 
Union  movement,  which  is  fighting  on  the  frontier  of  control  in  this 
country. 

Organization  of  the  Labor  College 

Now,  outside  of  those  activities,  we  have  had  the  Rochester  Labor 
College,  an  organization  of  15  Unions,  including  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  and  the  United  Shoe  Workers,  which  are  outside 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  rest  inside  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 
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I  think  we  are  proud  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  eSRI 
tional  institutions  of  its  kind  that  has  been  endorsed  both  by  th« 
Central  Labor  Assembly  of  the  city,  and  by  the  independent  Unions 
such  as  the  Amalgamated  and  the  Shoe  Workers.  Because  we  be- 
lieve that  education  is  something  in  which  all  organizations  can  co- 
operate, no  matter  what  their  affiliations.  We  formed  this  Labor  Col- 
lege consisting  of  two  delegates  from  each  one  of  the  unions  that 
want  to  affiliate.  And  these  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  unions  are 
all  there  is  to  the  College.  The  workers  control  the  affairs  them- 
selves. 

We  have  had  two  or  three  classes  in  Economics  and  Labor  Prob- 
lems. We  had  five  or  six  mass  meetings  in  which  all  the  labor  unions 
of  the  city  were  joined  together.  And  by  that  method  we  helped  to 
solidify  the  labor  movement  of  the  city. 

We  have  done  one  other  thing.  We  have  acted  as  a  speakers' 
bureau  for  lectures  before  the  various  local  unions.  In  fact  that  was 
our  primary  purpose.  We  felt  that  the  ordinary  union  meeting  is 
unmercifully  dull  and  in  order  to  keep  it  from  being  quite  so  dull, 
we  wanted  to  have  certain  educational  features  in  the  meeting.  So 
we  scheduled  a  bunch  of  lecturers  before  the  various  locals.  We 
had  about  50  lecturers  altogether  before  these  15  locals  in  Rochester. 
We  found  that  the  constant  demand  was  more  and  more  for  labor 
stuff.  The  workers  like  to  hear  a  preacher  and  a  professor  once  in 
a  while,  but  what  they  want  is  labor  dope,  som^ething  about  the  con- 
duct of  the  Union,  something  practical  that  will  help  them  in  time 
of  a  strike. 

So  if  we  go  on  with  the  work  next  year,  our  whole  effort  will 
be  to  have  the  kind  of  speeches  that  are  made  before  the  Union,  feed 
the  Rochester  situation  as  the  workers  there  face  the  open  shop  manu- 
facturers. On  the  whole,  Rochester  is  rather  fortunate  that  way  in 
having  a  fairly  powerful  labor  movement.  But  we  have  our  prob- 
lems, and  the  only  way  we  can  convince  the  workers  that  education 
is  worth  while,  is  first  to  show  them  how  education  can  feed  and 
strengthen  their  own  organization. 

Through  the  mass  meetings  and  the  lectures,  we  have  won  over 
a  great  many  so-called  conservative  people  who  have  never  been  inter- 
ested in  labor  education,  and  have  never  been  interested  in  progres- 
sive ideals.  In  my  last  class  of  labor  problems,  for  example,  I  had 
almost  every  progressive  leader  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor 
Assembly.    And  I  think  that  indicates  how  education  if  pushed  in 
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a  tactful  manner  may  bring  together  various  wings  of  the  Labor  move- 
ment to  strengthen  our  central  purpose. 

As  to  our  plans  for  the  future,  the  work  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  will  go  on  in  rain  or  shine,  because  the  Amalgam- 
ated believes  in  education,  the  Amalgamated  has  money  to  invest  in 
education  and  intends  to  invest  it  as  long  as  it  lives.  As  to  the  other 
unions,  we  are  planning  great  mass  meetings  next  year  in  the  largest 
hall  of  the  city,  which  seats  4000.  We  are  reserving  that  hall  once  a 
month  straight  through  the  year. 

We  hope  to  establish  a  library,  a  reading  room,  to  extend  our 
classes;  if  possible,  to  establish  a  labor  paper,  and  in  every  way  try 
to  bring  education  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  in  Rochester. 


Amherst  Classes  for  Workers 

By  F.  Stacy  May* 

Playwrights  may  earn  excellent  royalties  by  maintaining  to  the 
contrary,  but  I  for  one  am  convinced  that  the  second  year  is  by  all 
odds  the  hardest.  The  first  year  usually  will  carry  along  on  the  ori- 
ginal impetus;  after  the  second  year  it  behooves  one  to  take  stock. 
This  is  the  second  convention  of  the  W.  E.  B.,  and  the  second  year 
in  which  Amherst  College  and  the  Central  Labor  Unions  of  Spring- 
field and  Holyoke  have  been  running  classes  for  workers. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  W.  E.  B.  at  this,  its  second  con- 
vention, may  present  a  record  of  considerable  achievement.  And  in 
giving  the  reports  of  the  affiliated  educational  experiments  one  is 
sorely  tempted  to  swing  into  a  catalogue  of  things  accomplished. 
There  is  the  fine  Rotarian  conviction,  that  cheerfulness  is  the  phy- 
sician of  all  ills. 

Perhaps,  I  should  tell  you  that  the  Amherst-Springfield-Holyoke 
Classes  are  bigger  and  better  than  ever;  that  in  our  second  year 
we  have  three  instead  of  two  classes,  an  enrollment  of  sixty-nine  a« 
against  forty-five  the  year  before ;  that  they  are  doing  more  reading 
and  following  much  more  carefully  formulated  programs,  and  that 
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some  of  them  are  doing  original  research  work;  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
things  are  correct  as  facts.     But  I  shall  not  continue  in  that  key. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  chronicle  in  factual  terms  what  has  been  doni 
in  any  class.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  know  whether  one  should 
be  cheerful  or  discouraged  about  it;  for  that  entails  a  knowledge  o. 
what  one  has  been  trying  to  accomplish.  And  most  of  us  who  havi 
been  working  in  the  field  of  workers'  education  have  been  moving 
along  with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world,  but  with  pretty  tenuou 
programs  of  action  and  without  mlich  by  way  of  effective  technique 

It  has  been  peculiarly  easy  to  grow  sentimental  over  educatioE 
or  even  the  notions  of  education.  If  a  large  group  could  be  inducei 
to  listen  to  lectures — decoyed,  perhaps,  by  the  dance  which  followec 
forbidden  to  all  who  had  not  paid  their  way  by  sitting  through  thi 
lecture — we  have  been  inclined  to  applaud,  so  impressed  are  we  wit 
the  contagious  magic  of  educational  processes. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  but  that  workers'  education  w 
increase  in  America — at  a  terrifying  rate,  I  predict.  But  the  quality 
of  the  education  is  important,  and  we  can  no  longer  take  that  on  faith. 
We  are  forced  to  formulate  and  adopt  a  working  program— all  of  us. 
Such  programs  may  differ  widely,  but  I  think  that  they  must  all  b 
tangible. 


Aims  of  Workers'  Education 


Two  aims  are  expressed  generally  by  those  who  are  now  work- 
ing in  the  field;  First,  the  training  of  labor  leaders.     Second,   th 
furnishing  of  a  cultural  background  for  the  worker. 

The  first  choice  must  be  made  here,  but  even  then  the  proble 
is  complicated  enough.  The  training  of  leaders  is  an  intricate  bu 
ness.  It  requires  a  selective  group  and  intensive  work.  The  cur: 
culum  must  be  planned  with  scrupulous  care.  Opinion  diverges 
widely  as  to  what  courses  are  necessary  or  desirable.  And  yet, 
although  many  of  those  who  are  experimenting  in  workers'  education] 
talk  of  the  education  of  leaders,  so  far  as  I  know,  Brookwood — a  full 
time  workers'  college — is  the  only  one  that  has  made  a  really  serious 
attempt  to  work  out  an  adequate  program. 

The  cultural  wing  is  even  more  vague.  It  includes  those  who 
believe  that  the  world  is  to  be  saved  through  public  speaking,  or 
better  English,  or  by  inducing  workers  to  read  Ruskin  or  Plato  in 
the  original.     They  have,  very  largely,  taken  over  their  concepts  of 
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liberal  culture  from  the  Junior  High  School  at  one  extreme — from 
Oxford  at  the  other.  Either  is  quite  likely  to  be  futile.  I  suppose 
that  I  am  arguing  for  what  might  be  called  a  functional  culture. 

Functional  Culture 

Liberal  or  cultural  courses  (if  the  term,s  mean  anything)  are 
studies  which  help  one  to  appraise  and  criticize  and  evaluate  one's 
life  and  the  institutions  under  which  one  lives.  Since  the  lives  and 
interests  of  a  group  of  workers  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  thf 
run  of  college  students,  aiming,  as  they  do  for  professions  or  execu- 
tive positions  in  business,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  culture 
of  the  colleges  is  to  be  accepted  in  a  lump  as  the  culture  of  the  work- 
ers. Especially,  since  colleges  are  bound  so  closely  by  tradition, 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  considerable  portion  of  their  material  is 
irrelevant  to  the  lives  and  interests  of  any  except  those  who  follow 
academic  careers,  and  is  sloughed  off  by  every  one  else  who  is  exposed 
to  it  soon  after  formal  studies  are  dropped.  I  should  say  that  this 
applied  to  certain  courses  as  a  whole — the  Classics,  for  example — but 
that  may  well  be  a  personal  prejudice,  and  it  is  much  more  import- 
ant to  see  that  it  applies  to  the  content  of  all  branches  of  study.  Per- 
haps an  experience  with  workers'  education  will  encourage  the  col- 
leges and  universities  into  the  business  of  reorganizing  their  systems. 

The  problem  then  seems  to  be  one  of  finding  subjects  for  study 
that  are  relevant  to  and  will  feed  interests  that  are  alive  and  genuine 
to  workers,  not  merely  imposed  on  them  on  the  ground  that  they 
ought  to  be  of  interest. 

So  far,  in  the  classes  in  Springfield  and  Holyoke  we  have  two 
such  subjects;  Economics — the  handling  of  labor  problems  of  which 
the  members  of  the  class  are  genuinely  aware;  and  Politics — a  crit- 
ical study  of  the  administration  and  political  organization  of  cities. 
We  are  convinced  that  both  of  these  leads  have  vitality  that  will  carry 
them  on  to  the  future.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  find  other  subjects. 
Probably  many  of  you  have  found  them). 

The  Role  of  the  College 

But  can  American  colleges  and  universities  play  a  part  in  all  of 
this?  Or,  would  it  be  better  if  they  were  excluded?  They  are  not 
pressing  so  hard  that  their  elimination  if  judged  desirable  should 
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prove  difficult.    I  think  that  this  question  is  still  to  be  decided,  but 
what  I  believe  can  best  be  summed  up  in  an  example. 

In  the  economic  courses,  in  both  Springfield  and  Holyoke,  we 
have  spent  the  past  two  months  on  problems  of  wages.  We  attempte 
to  handle  the  question  of  how  wages  might  be  raised.  We  tried  t 
canvass  all  the  possible  sources;  we  were  pushed  back  into  the  que 
tion  of  what  there  was  to  distribute  in  the  several  industries  and  in 
all  industries  in  the  United  States;  we  went  through  the  book  of 
the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research — '^ Income  in  the  United  States"; 
we  handled  this  material  carefully  with  special  attention  to  their 
method.  Then  we  started  with  the  Massachusetts  Statistics  of  Manu- 
facture, each  man  working  with  the  figures  of  the  industry  in  which 
he  was  interested,  in  order  to  determine  the  value  produced  (that 
which  is  available  for  distribution  within  the  industry)  and  the 
amount  distributed  to  wages  and  salaries.  Using  our  general  figures 
and  working  out  annual  statements  and  balance  sheets  of  individua 
corporations,  and  filling  in  the  relative  figures  gathered  from  sue 
sources  when  the  information  for  Massachusetts  industries  was  lack- 
ing, we  found  that  we  were  able  to  get  a  much  clearer  conception  of 
what  was  done  with  the  product  of  these  industries  than  we  had  before. 

This  material  is  supplemented  with  engineers'  efficiency  reports 
when  these  are  available.  And  our  task  for  the  rest  of  the  year  is 
to  show  how  this  material  may  be  used  in  formulating  an  aggressive 
policy  in  wage  fights,  a  policy  that  takes  the  initiative  by  showing 
where  the  advance  may  be  procured,  and  then  sets  out  to  get  it.  No 
time  is  devoted  to  urging  workers  to  seek  higher  wages.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  their  ideas  upon  that  subject  are  at  least  as  valu- 
able as  a  college  instructor's.  We  are  driving  for  a  method,  a  tech- 
nique. ^^ 

Workers'  Control  ™ 

The  same  kind  of  emphasis  is  possible  in  the  handling  of  broader 
questions — ^workers'  control  of  industry,  for  example.  This  is  a  sort 
of  work  to  which  I  think  colleges  have  something  to  contribute. 

If  you  expect  your  workers'  classes  to  contribute  the  emotional 
background  of  the  labor  movement,  then  colleges  and  universities 
proper  should  be  denied  a  part  in  the  work.  Emotions  are  sturdy 
creatures,  particularly  adult  emotions,  and  I  doubt  that  they  can  be 
seriously  influenced  by  meetings  which  occupy  some  sixty  hours  of 
a  working  year.     And  I  am  sure  that  American  colleges  would  not 
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be  able  to  make  a  job  of  it,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  assume  the 
task  and  you  were  willing  to  have  them  do  it,  both  of  which  contin- 
gencies are  extremely  unlikely.  But  if  workers  are  willing  to  let 
their  emotions  shift  for  themselves,  or  have  them  shaped  in  their 
unions  or  elsewhere,  and  wish  to  use  their  study  classes  to  gather 
information  that  will  help  to  make  their  -sdewpoints  effective,  to  open 
new  fields  for  speculation — then,  I  believe  that  they  stand  to  lose 
much  by  refusing  to  use  the  resources  of  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

If  they  are  honest,  refuse  to  be  overawed  by  the  rattling  of  aca- 
demic musketry,  and  cease  to  attend  when  classes  are  irrelevant  and 
dull,  then  they  may  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  schools  by 
furnishing  a  test  that  is  never  imposed  by  immature  students  seek- 
ing degrees. 

Well,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say,  except  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue experimenting  with  this  up  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  we 
are  delighted  to  see  Bryn  Mawr  experimenting  down  around  Penn- 
sylvania and  we  hope  that  many  other  colleges  will  get  interested 
in  the  experiment,  and  that  you  will  let  them  coooperate  with  you 
and  try  to  put  something  over.       (Applause). 


Brookwood  Workers'  College 

By  A.  J.  MusTE* 

On  October  6,  1921,  the  Resident  Workers'  College  at  Katonah, 
New  York,  opened  its  doors.  This  was  the  result  directly  of  a  con- 
ference of  labor  officials  and  labor  educationalists  held  at  Brookwood 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  try  this  experiment 
of  a  resident  workers'  college  in  the  United  States. 

Brookwood,  as  some  of  you  know,  is  about  forty  miles  from  here 
on  the  Harlem  Division  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  We  have 
about  fifty  acres  of  ground  among  the  hills  of  Westchester  County. 
The  title  to  the  property  is  held  by  six  people  who  are  interested 
in  workers'  education,  who  have  executed  a  deed  of  trust  agreeing 
to  use  this  property  or  the  proceeds  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  cause  of  workers'  education,  and  who  rent  this  prop- 


'  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  Brookwood  Workers'  College. 
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erty  at  a  dollar  a  year  to  the  school  and  who  have  absolutely  no  other  I 
coneetion  with  the  school,  nothing  to  say  about  it  at  all. 

The  school  itself  is  run  by  a  voluntary  association  known  as  th( 
Brookwood  Cooperators,  who  consist  of  those  who  are  living  anc 
working  on  the  place — faculty,  administrative  people,  students.  One 
man — one  vote. 

Control 

These  people  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  tw( 
people  elected  by  the  students,  two  people  elected  by  the  faculty,  am 
a  fifth  elected  by  the  Brookwood  Cooperators  as  a  whole,  who  may  hi 
either  a  faculty  or  a  student  member.  And  each  of  the  three  peopl( 
in  that  position  during  this  past  year  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  fad 
a  student.  At  the  present  time  a  girl  is  the  member  thus  selected  wh< 
ex-officio  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  chair^ 
man  also  of  the  entire  community.  (Applause.)  In  other  words 
ours  is  an  experiment  in  democratic  control  in  education. 

That  doesn't  mean,  however,  that  we  are  anarchists  in  education^ 
We  do  organize.  The  Brookwood  Cooperators  have  recognized  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  functional  theory  of  government,  that  cer- 
tain functions  belong  specifically  to  the  faculty,  and  they  tell  us  who 
are  on  the  faculty  to  do  that  job,  checking  us  up  only  if  we  don't  hap- 
pen to  do  it.  We  do  all  of  our  own  work  on  the  place,  putting  in  two 
hours  a  day,  each  of  us,  at  manual  work.  And  that  is  organized  by— | 
a  Work  Committee  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee.  ^| 

Now  the  fact  that  we  are  so  democratic  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
existing  in  a  vacuum  up  there,  and  have  no  outside  check  upon  us. 
We  have  on  the  one  hand  an  advisory  educational  committee.  They 
help  us  along  educational  lines  and  to  some  extent  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  an  honest  educational  job  and  not  a  propa- 
ganda job  in  any  narrow  sense  of  the  word. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  more  important,  we  have  a  Co-operating 
Labor  Committee,  among  whom  are  two  of  the  members  of  the  Exec- 
utive Board  of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau — ^Brothers  Maurer  and 
Brother  Brophy — and  others.  They  put  us  in  touch  with  the  labor 
movement.  They  see  to  it  that  we  do  an  honest  job  for  the  labor 
movement,  and  we  in  our  turn  are  anxious  that  this  committee  should 
more  and  more  function  directly  and  effectively  in  connection  with  the 
workers'  school. 
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Omriculum 

As  far  as  the  curriculum  is  concerned,  the  course  at  present  is 
a  two  years  course,  with  arrangements  for  a  year  of  post  graduate 
work  if  there  seems  to  be  need  for  it. 

The  first  year  is  practically  all  required  work  with  a  view  to  lay- 
ing foundations  and  furnishing  a  background.  There  is  a  course  in 
social  problems,  which  is  primarily  an  analysis  of  how  industry 
works  here  in  the  United  States,  of  certain  concrete  evils  that  arise 
in  connection  with  its  workings — such  as  unemployment,  child  labor, 
credit  control,  distribution  of  farm  products,  and  some  study  and 
analysis  of  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  or  proposed  to  meet 
these  concrete  evils.  There  is  a  course  in  the  history  of  civilization. 
There  is,  in  the  third  place,  a  department  of  English,  where  there  is 
some  study  of  literature  and  a  great  deal  of  study  of  the  technique 
both  of  written  and  of  oral  expression. 

The  second  year  has  some  general  required  courses.  The  social 
problems  course  continues  with  an  analysis  of  what  our  economic 
system  as  a  whole  is  and  an  analysis  of  the  solutions  that  have  been 
proposed  for  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  running  of  our 
economic  system.  The  history  department  will  take  up  the  history 
of  the  labor  and  farmer  movement  both  here  in  the  United  States 
and  in  other  prominent  countries  of  the  world.  Then  there  will  be 
a  full  course  in  psychology  with  of  course  emphasis  (as  is  natural  in 
such  an  institution  as  this)  upon  social  psychology. 

There  is  a  practical  course  intending  to  teach  everyone  of  the 
students  who  goes  out  to  work  in  the  labor  movement  something 
about  office  management,  something  about  simple  book-keeping  of  re- 
cords, financial  control,  and  also  (and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  Mr. 
May  mention  this  subject)  a  practical  course  in  the  w^orking  of  go- 
vernment for  all  the  students. 

Function  of  College 

Then,  in  addition,  a  great  deal  of  the  work  in  the  second  year 
will  be  special  work,  specialization  along  the  lines  that  the  student 
expects  to  pursue  when  she  or  he  gets  out.  There  are  four  things 
for  which  we  try  to  equip  the  student  worker.  First,  labor  organiza- 
tion work.  Second,  statistics.  Third,  workers'  education.  And  the 
fourth,  labor  and  farmer  journalism. 

And  let  me  say  that  of  course  we  don't  guarantee  to  turn  out 
labor  leaders.  We  don't  think  that  an  institution  of  this  sort  can 
do  that.     They  will  have  to  learn  how  to  function  efficiently  when  they 
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get  out  on  the  job,  as  we  learn  how  to  swim  when  we  get  into  the 
water.  But  we  think  that  we  can  help  in  that  direction.  That  is 
the  thing  we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  have  this  year  only  first  year  students  and  consequently  our 
class  arrangements  have  been  comparatively  simple.    We  have  six 
classes  of  two  hours  each  on  six  mornings  in  the  week.     We  do  manual 
work,  taking  care  of  the  pigs  and  roads.     Monday  evenings  we  have 
a  debate  on  some  labor  or  industrial  subject.     Wednesday  evenings, 
we  have  an  outside  speaker  on  a  similar  subject.    And  every  Friday  | 
we  have  a  current  events  labor  discussion,  which  is  informal,  and  in 
which  some  of  the  practical  problems  of  the  labor  unions,  are  dis-| 
cussed.    And  the  rest  of  the  time  people  spend  in  studying — when 
they  are  not  doing  something  else.     (Laughter). 

Student  Body 

This  year  we  have  had  twenty  students,  which  is  about  as  manyi 
as  we  can  accommodate  with  the  housing  space  that  we  have.  I  am 
very  glad  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  build  some  additions  this  sum- 
mer, so  as  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  about  twice  as  many  students 
next   year.  ^j 

With  a  couple  of  exceptions,  the  students  are  members  of  the 
trade  unions.  All  of  them  expect  to  work  in  the  labor  or  farmer 
movement  when  they  get  out.  Of  those  who  are  members  of  trade 
unions  (the  great  majority  of  the  group)  all  except  one  are  members 
of  organizations  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
These  include  such  organizations  as  the  miners,  the  painters,  the  rail- 
way workers,  the  coopers,  the  garment  workers,  the  textile  workers, 
the  machinists,  and  so  on — a  vital,  representative  group.  And  let 
me  say  that  we  try  to  make  the  group  representative  of  not  some 
one  national  group  or  some  one  international  union,  but  a  cross  section 
of  the  American  Labor  Movement  as  a  whole. 

We  hope  that  the  various  trade  union  colleges  throughout  the 
country  will  be  in  the  years  to  come  increasingly  feeders  for  Brook- 
wood.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  will  be  found  among  their  students 
those  who  have  the  passion  for  knowledge,  who  with  an  additional  in- 
tellectual equipment  can  function  with  great  effectiveness  in  the 
labor  movement,  and  that  increasingly  the  labor  movement  and  the 
various  trade  union  colleges  will  feel  that  Brookwood  is  the  place  for 
these  students  to  get  the  additional  intellectual  training  which  they 
need. 
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Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that  Brookwood  is  not  a  propagandist 
institution.  It  does  not  stand  for  any  *' ism".  It  does  not  try  to  spin 
any  theories  about  the  labor  movement.  It  conceives  it  to  be  its  duty 
to  deal  with  the  labor  movement  as  it  really  is  not  as  it  might  be.  It 
considers  it  to  be  its  humble  and  yet  very  important  task  to  help 
equip  young  men  and  women  effectively  to  serve  the  American  Labor 
Movement,  and  through  service  to  the  American  Labor  Movement 
to  enable  the  workers  of  America  to  get  those  things  which  are  their 
right,  and  to  fulfill  the  function  which  is  properly  theirs  in  the  life 
of  our  country  and  the  world.    (Applause.) 

Passaic  Trade  Union  College 

By  Earl  White* 

I  have  the  honor,  if  you  please,  to  represent  the  third  most  illit- 
erate city  in  the  United  States.  (Laughter).  Therefore,  I  believe 
the  first  thing  you  would  be  interested  in  would  be  what  inspired  the 
Passaic  Trade  Union  College. 

In  my  mind  when  we  happen  to  think  that  it  is  the  third  most  il- 
literate city,  there  is  plenty  of  inspiration  there.  Not  only  in  general 
is  illiteracy  predominating  in  the  city  of  Passaic,  but  the  labor  men 
in  the  Passaic  labor  movement  are  in  fact  in  with  the  general  public 
— they  are  inactive  in  their  movement. 

The  Organization 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  its  first  inception  took  place.  I  believe 
in  most  cases  in  organizing  a  Trade  Union  College,  the  majority  of 
the  organizers  are  trade  unionists  who  are  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
funds  to  start  with. 

We,  by  the  way,  created  the  funds  through  Labor  Film  Service, 
which  at  that  time  had  pictures  for  our  disposal.  We  seemed  at  that 
time  able  to  make  a  tremendous  success.  By  the  way,  that  was  the 
first  attempt  made  by  Passaic's  Trade  and  Labor  Council  to  do  any- 
thing for  themselves  or  to  try  to  stimulate  any  interest  among  the 
general  public.  They  had  always  been  stagnant,  they  refused  to 
move.  There  was  hardly  anything  that  would  move  them.  They 
would  come  to  their  meetings,  they  received  communications,  filed 
them  or  took  them  home  as  necessity  called  for. 
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However,  we  happened  to  create  a  small  fund  to  start  our  College 
Mr.  Miller  got  in  touch  with  us.  He  happened  to  speak  at  one  oi 
our  mass  meetings;  it  was  a  stirring  speech.  And  with  his  inspiratior 
and  help  we  proceeded  to  the  question  of  organization. 

I  can  recall  very  well  when  we  first  tried  to  organize  into  a  coUeg 
We  first  organized  what  we  called  the  Passaic  Labor  Educational 
Committee.     Under  that  head  we  showed  the  pictures.    Finally  wi 
decided  to  organize  into  a  college.     One  of  the  men  at  that  time; 
when  the  question  was  brought  up  to  organize  a  college,  said,  ''Who. 
are  you  going  to  educate?"   My  remark  to  him  was,  "you  are  the  first 
subject."  (Laughter).     The  final  result  was  that  he  attended  a  fe 
meetings  and  dropped  out.     I  don't  know,  I  kind  of  believe  that  h 
felt  he  was  a  little  bit  over-educated — such  did  not  happen  to  be  th 
case. 

Curriculum 

We  made  a  request  from  each  organization  to  send  a  man  to  for 
a  Board  of  Control  to  manage  the  college.  With  that,  we  asked  eac! 
organization  to  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  $10.  The  $10  was  to  includ 
five  students  to  attend  whichever  classes  they  happened  to  choose. 
We  had  quite  a  large  enrollment,  we  gave  them  quite  an  assortment 
of  classes  to  choose  from.  The  first  one  was  History  of  the  American 
Labor  Movement.  Why  Workers'  Organizations?  Comparison  with 
other  countries.  S 

The   second.   Labor  and  the  Law.      Eights   of  Workers   to   or- 
ganize,   strike,    picket;    injunction,    constitutional   limitations.       Th 
cost  of  Justice. 

The  third.  Labor  and  Industry,  including  Economics.  The  workers' 
part  in  Economic  Problems  of  today. 

The   fourth,   the   Constitution   of  the   United   States.    American^, 
Citizenship.  fl 

The   fifth.   Secretarial   courses   for   Union   Secretaries,.       Letter    ' 
writing,  ledger  work,  writing  of  minutes,  drawing  up  of  contracts. 

The  sixth.  Blue  Print  reading  for  Building  Trades. 

The  seventh,  Elementary  English  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  to 
speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly. 

The  eighth.  Public  Speaking.    How  to  say  what  you  want  in  pub- 
lic.    All  topics  discussed  will  be  current  events. 

The  ninth.  The  Cooperative  Movement. 

There  was,  I  believe,  a  total  enrollment  of  about  85  students  who 
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regtistered  in  sufficient  numbers  to  hav*  a  class  in  Blue  Print  reading 
for  the  building  trades  with  thirty-three  students,  a  class  in  Element- 
ary English  with  fifteen  students,  and  a  class  in  Public  Speaking  with 
from  thirty-three  to  thirty-five  students.  The  first  course  ran  through 
two  complete  terms;  the  other  two  completed  one  and  a  half  terms. 

The  Local  Board  of  Education 

When  w^e  got  the  Board  of  Control  functioning,  we  made  a  re- 
quest to  the  Board  of  Education  of  Passaic  to  hold  our  classes  in  the 
Public  School  rooms.  The  word  has  been  used  frequently  in  the  hall 
today.  The  first  thing  the  Board  of  Education  of  Passaic  said  when 
we  asked  them  for  the  free  use  of  Public  School  rooms  and  we  showed 
them  our  enrollment  blanks  was — propaganda.  We  didn't  care  so 
much  about  the  propaganda  and  the  outlook  for  us  having  the  free 
use  of  the  Public  School  room  wasn't  very  bright  in  the  beginning. 
However,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  judge  in  the  city  of 
Passaic  who  is  a  friend  of  organized  labor  and  who,  by  the  way,  has 
been  the  sponsor  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey — which  isn't  saying  so  much.  (Laughter).  But 
nevertheless,  he  did  stand  with  us,  he  also  was  very  deeply  interested 
in  the   movement. 

He  went  before  the  Board  of  Education,  or  rather  the  Educational 
Committee  who  was  to  handle  the  problem,  and  told  them  that  the 
citizens  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  had  a  right  to  use  the  Public  School 
room.     They  granted  us  the  use  of  the  Public  School  room  after  that. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  it  was  in  the  later  part  of  October  or 
the  beginning  of  November,  I  believe,  before  we  did  get  the  use  of 
the  Public  School  room.  We  held  our  classes  in  our  Trade  Union 
Hall.  And  we  were  sorry  after  we  took  the  Public  School  room  that 
we  had  ever  left,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  enviroments  of  the 
Public  School  was  not  as  congenial,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  tendency 
to  dictate  to  the  members  who  were  interested  and  attending  the 
classes. 

The  result  however  has  been  fairly  good  and  propaganda  for  the 
idea  has  been  spread.  The  optimists  in  Passaic  told  us  that  a  trade 
union  college  in  Passaic  was  impossible,  but  we  proved  to  them  that  it 
could  be  possible  and  that  it  was. 

However,  there  are  developments  in  Passaic  at  the  present  time 
for  a  labor  temple  and  the  future  will  see  whether  not  there 
will  be  a  college.     I  believe  the  development  of  the  Passaic  Trad« 
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Union  College  for  its  future  will  depend  upon  my  report  next  Sund^jj 
tomorrow  a  week,  when  the  Board  of  Control  again  meets. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Board  of  Education  has  never  interfere 
with  our  work.     We  had  full  control  of  hiring  or  discharging  our 
structors,  if  we  so  felt.     But  immediately  the  Board  had  given 
permission  to  hold  the  classes  in  the  Public  Schools  they  refused  f« 
let  us  charge  a  tuition  fee — which  did  not  interest  the  majority  of  th 
people  of  Passaic  in  the  Labor  Movement  at  that  time,  they  felt  thj 
they  got  something  for  nothing,  and  if  it  was  for  nothing,  it  wasn 
worth  while  having. 

We  were  going  to  charge  $2  in  the  beginning,  as  I  said  they  r 
fused  us  that  permission.     The  responsibility  and  the  interest  thai 
might  have  been  shown  by  the  Board  of  Control  was  taken  away  b, 
the  Board  of  Education,  taking  on  to  their  hands  the  responsibili 
of  finances,  which  otherwise  would  have  fallen  upon  the  Board 
Control,  which  would  have  held  them  more  interested  in  the  work. 

The  Future 

However,  I  believe  that  in  the  future,  after  the  Labor  Temple  has 
been  built,  we  will  again  have  a  Trade  Union  College.  It  may  be 
later  in  the  fall  than  we  anticipated  getting  it  started.  But  I  believe 
there  are  all  hopes  through  the  few  members  of  organized  labor  that 
have  attended  the  classes  and  have  stuck  to  the  finish,  who  will  do  a 
little  more  propaganda  work  and  who  have  helped  spread  propaganda 
and  will  continue  spreading  it.     (Applause). 


Philadelphia  Trade  Union  College 

By  Frieda  Miller* 


Those  of  us  in  Philadelphia  who  have  been  struggling  with  this 
question  of  labor  education  do  not  feel  that  we  have  found  a  way, 
that  we  have  dispelled  doubt,  that  we  have  reached  the  masses.  We 
have  put  in  two  years  of  hard,  plugging  work.  We  feel  that  we  have 
made  a  start.  That  is,  we  feel  that  we  are  at  the  begining  of  finding 
out  something  about  labor  education.  That  is  all  that  I  am  really 
ready  to  say  for  Philadelphia.     (Applause.) 

And  yet  I  also  feel  that  w^e  needn't  be  altogether  discouraged. 
Two  years  ago  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  there  called  a  local 
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conference  on  Labor  Education.  The  State  Federation  of  Labor  at 
its  convention  just  prior  to  that  passed  a  resolution  urging  all  local 
and  central  bodies  to  develop  labor  education  work.  We  had  the 
President  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor, — Brother  Maurer  at  the 
meeting  to  explain  to  a  group  of  representatives  of  the  local  unions 
in  Philadelphia  why  that  resolution  had  come  up  and  been  endorsed 
by  the  State  Federation. 

Need  of  Experimentation 

The  response  to  that  meeting  was  in  brief  this:  delegate  after 
delegate,  w^hether  he  spoke  in  the  accent  of  one  country  or  another, 
said,  **We  don't  know  really  what  this  thing  is  about,  but  we  will 
give  it  a  trial."  When  a  thing  is  accepted  in  that  way,  you  know 
somebody  has  to  work  to  make  it  ''take"  with  the  group  concerned. 

Now,  it  has  ** taken"  to  this  extent  at  least:  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, just  a  week  ago,  of  the  Council  that  governs  the  Trade^  Union 
College  in  Philadelphia,  (I  would  like  to  say  to  Mr.  Blanshard  that 
there  are  on  the  Council  representatives  of  unions  in  and  out  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.),  the  discussion  was  on  whether  or  not  the  Trade  Union  Col- 
lege should  give  some  kind  of  a  certificate,  some  kind  of  a  written  re- 
cognition of  work  done  in  its  classes.  And  I,  for  one  am  glad  to 
say  that  the  decision  was  that  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  give  certi- 
ficates. The  sense  of  those  present  at  this  meeting  was  that  our 
experience  is  not  yet  broad  enough  for  us  to  decide  when  and  for 
what  certificates  can  wisely  be  given.  Because  actually  we  had  last 
year  just  under  one  hundred  students.  This  year  we  had  a  registra- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  thirty.  I  am  sure  that  the  industrial  condi- 
tions are  responsible  for  our  not  having  more  of  an  increase  in  th€ 
registration.  I  should  not  call  that  an  expansion  equal  to  what  we 
might  have  expected. 

But  this  registration  means  an  interest,  a  definite,  constructive, 
informed  interest  in  labor  education  among  a  couple  of  hundred 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  labor  movement.  These  people  are  not 
ready  to  say  that  for  next  year  we  want  to  try  what  we  feel  can 
honestly  be  called  the  beginning  of  a  rival  labor  education  experi- 
ment. 

Courses 

We  have  considered  these  two  years  as  pioneering  work.  We 
have  had  a  series  of  ten-week  classes,  and,  curiously,  in  the  light  of 
some  of  the  other  reports  that  were  made  this  afternoon,  interest 
among  our  registrants  has  been  more  and  more  in  economics.     Now 
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our  economics  isn't  a  theoretical  course.  It  doesn't  deal  with  wage 
theory,  it  doesn't  deal  with  marginal  utility,  or  anything  of  thai 
sort.  But  it  does  deal  with  the  problems  of  our  economic  systen 
today.  How  it  is  organized,  what  it  does  to  the  people,  whoevej 
they  are  that  participate  in  the  economic  processes;  what  they  neel 
to  do  to  it,  and  how  they  can  go  about  doing  the  things  they  maj 
decide  it  is  desirable  should  be  done.  And  that  sort  of  economici 
appears  to  be  taking  hold  in  the  various  groups.  We  find  that  the 
way  to  get  it  to  take  hold  is  to  get  one  person  in  a  union  to  have 
an  interest.  Once  that  is  accomplished  you  will  discover  that  th< 
next  thing  is  a  demand  for  a  class  in  that  group. 

That  is  our  ground  work,  that  is  merely  arousing  an  interest 
in  labor  education.  And  I  agree  with  Mr.  May  that  what  interests 
are  developed  are  the  real  tests  of  labor  education.  When  we  are 
trying  to  develop  the  power  to  think  we  are  at  least  striving  f 
labor  education. 

The  Case  Method 

Now  briefly,  this  is  the  step  we  want  to  take  next  year.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  May  that  one  of  the  lines  of  interest  vital  to  the 
men  and  women  we  desire  to  reach  is  this:  What  is  this  thing  we 
call  our  economic  system,  what  are  its  problems,  as  the  workers 
face  them?  Clearly,  that  is  a  question  he  needs  to  deal  with  if  he 
is  going  to  be  an  educated  man  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  Now, 
we  have  discovered  one  other  line  of  interest,  and  that  is,  interest 
in  the  power  to  express  what  one  thinks  on  this  or  another  question, 
whether  in  written  or  in  spoken  form.  Therefore,  the  course  we  are 
trying  to  develop  for  next  year  is  going  to  be  a  course  tnat  combines 
these  two  interests  half  of  the  time  during  the  thirty,  or  perhaps 
twenty-five  weeks,  we  expect  it  to  run  will  be  devoted  to  a  study 
of  questions  of  our  industrial  organization,  probably  using  the  case 
method.  Here  we  are  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  experience  of  the 
colleges.  We  feel  that  the  case  method  which  they  have  developed 
in  their  economic  studies  may  be  very  useful  to  us.  At  least  we 
expect  to  try  it.  For  the  other  half  of  the  class  time  we  expect 
to  use  the  information  that  we  get  from  our  case  material,  in  de- 
veloping in  the  students  of  the  class  their  power  of  expression  in 
essays,  in  mock  conferences  in  which  the  problem,  the  case  that  they 
have  been  studing,  will  be  decided  over  again  by  them — ^part  of 
them  perhaps  taking  the  side  of  a  group  of  employers,  and  the  other 
part  being  on  the  side  of  the  workers  in  the  argument — a  perfectly 


definite  situation  that  it  will  be  up  to  them  to  settle;  or  perhap« 
tliey  may  be  required  to  prepare  an  argument  to  be  submitted  to  a 
union  in  another  ''case"  that  comes  up  for  study;  whatever  it  is  that 
part  of  their  work  will  be  an  effort  to  express  clearly,  concisely, 
•lid  exactly  the  thought  they  wdsh  to  convey. 

In  the  other  subject  that  the  New  England  groups,  the  Amherst 
.rroups,  have  found  interesting,  we  have  not  been  able  to  arouse 
my  interest.  Government,  questions  of  citizenship,  (You  say,  I  come 
rom  Pennsylvania,  and  that  may  explain  it)  have  not  appealed  to 
^ur  study  groups  as  something  feasible,  something  that  it  is  useful 
to  them  to  study  just  now. 

Well,  maybe  there  are  reasons  for  our  successes  and  failures  in 
the  environment  we  come  from.  But  we  do  feel  that  we  have  made 
a  beginning  of  an  attack  on  the  greatest  problem  that  the  workers 
have  to  face  today — that  of  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
factors  that  determine  the  situation  they  are  caught  in,  whose  solu- 
tion they  have  to  pass  on  to  future  generations  of  workers.  And 
we  are  glad  to  be  here  today  to  learn  from  you  the  results  of  your 
attempts  to  deal  with  this  same  problem.     (Applause) 


Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers^  Classes 

By  Max  Weinzweig* 

We  have  been  hearing  reports  from  different  enterprises.  It 
is  readily  seen  that  these  fall  into  several  catagories.  There  are  the 
reports  from  central  bodies  rather  than  from  specific  organizations — 
Central  bodies  like  the  Passaic  Labor  College,  Washington  Labor 
College,  etc.  Other  reports,  like  that  of  Brother  Blanshard's,  cover 
the  activities  of  definite  unions. 

The  form  of  organization  in  which  education  goes  on  will  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  educational  program.  My  report  is  con- 
cerned with  a  specific  organization — a  particular  unit  rather  than  a 
central  school.  A  union,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  is  concerned  with 
many  activities  outside  of  education.  You  must  adjust  your  educa- 
tion to  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  organization. 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  lias  a  member- 
ship of  some   175,000   to   200,000.     But  my  report   is   restricted   to 
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part   of   the   union   only — the  New   York   City   district   with   about 
40,000  members. 

It  is  a  common  thing  in  the  Amalgamated,  in  explaining  the 
nature  of  what  education  ought  to  be,  to  insist  that  education  is 
not  '*a  thing  in  itself,"  but  an  organic  part  in  the  life  of  the  union. 
Adopting  the  famous  doctrine  of  Kosewitz  that  ''peace  is  war  carried 
on  by  other  means,"  it  may  be  said  that  to  us  "education  is  organi- 
zation work  carried  on  by  other  means." 

This  is  a  fundamental  point.  Given  40,000  members  in  New 
York,  education  w^ork  is  organization  work  for  these  40,000.  It  may 
help  if  we  get  a  clearer  notion  of  a  few  vague  terms.  The  word 
propaganda  for  example,  has  been  used  again  and  again  this  after- 
noon by  several  very  respectable  gentlemen.  Some  very  respectable 
gentlemen  have  a  w^ay  of  ever  talking  about  propaganda.  But  theyj 
do  not  stop  to  define  the  word.  If  they  mean  by  it  explaining  to 
folks  exactly  where  they  stand  and  w^hy,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to 
incorporate  the  idea  into  our  program. 

Purpose  of  Education 

More  specifically,  what  is  our  education  for?  Turn  to  the  Educa- 
tion Departments  in  your  universities  and  they  will  tell  you  in  their 
educational  analyses  that  education  involves  two  factors — methods 
and  aims.  And  which  is  uppermost?  One  cannot  always  tell.  Ordin- 
arily, however,  it  is  assumed  that  the  methods  will  be  determined  by 
the  aims.  M 

What  then  are  we  after  in  workers'  education?  You  remember 
the  saying  credited  to  Demosthenes.  The  old  philosopher  was  asked 
what  was  the  first  requisite  of  oratory.  He  answered,  ** Action!" 
And  he  was  asked  what  the  second  requisite  was,  and  again  he 
answered,  ''Action!"  And  w^hat  was  the  third  essential?  "Action" —  . 
once  more!  fll 

Action  for  what?  Here  propaganda  finds  its  place  again  —  i- 
although  I  am  not  sure  as  to  what  you  will  consent  to  call  propaganda. 
A  gentleman  spoke  about  explaining  to  workers  what  is  legitimately 
theirs.  Legitimately,  of  course,  the  world  is  their.  And  it  is  legiti- 
mate, propaganda  or  no,  to  explain  it.  But  it  is  wise  to  show  why, 
tho  the  world  is  theirp.,  they  do  not  control  it  and  why  in  all  pro- 
bability, they  will  not  control  even — tomorrow.  We  Avant  the  world. 
And  we  cannot  get  it — yet.  What  we  need  is  an  explanation  of  the 
present,  and  preparation  for  the  future.  Both  thfi  explanation  and 
the  preparation  are  part  of  the  education  program. 
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It  is  a  big  program,  aiming  iu  the  large  to  include  40,0U0 
members.  In  the  main,  the  education  activity  is  threefold — maay 
education,  group  education,  and  classroom  education. 

Mass  Education 
For   what   we   call   the   mass   education  program  three   lecture- 
concert  forums  were  established,  and  thirty  lectures  were  given  with 
an  attendance  of  100  at  the  beginning  and  2,500  toward  the   end. 
One   of   the   forums   had   exclusively   English   lectures,    and   in   two 
forums  Jewish  w^as  the  language  spoken.     In  addition,  a  number  of 
Russian    and   Italian   lectures   were   given.      The    speakers   included 
Sidney  Hillman,  Joseph  Schlossberg,  J.  B.  Salutsky,  A.  I.  Shiplacoff, 
B.  C.  Vladeck,  Dr.  I.  A.  Hourwich,  Albert  Rhys  Williams,  Professors 
Horace   M.   Kallen,   William  H.   Kilpatrick,   W.   B.   Pitkin,   and   Dr. 
William  M.  Leiserson,  Stuart  Chase,  Norman  Thomas,  Scott  Nearing. 
The   list   of   topics   may  prove   of  interest  as   an   indication   of 
what  attracts  the  people  in  New  York.    They  included  the  following: 
Unemployment;   Russia's   New   Economic   Policy;  What's   Doing  in 
Europe;  Whither  is  American  Labor  Drifting;  Washington,  Lincoln 
and — Next?;  Democracy  and  Leadership;  American  Imperialism;  The 
Paris  Commune;  Emma  Goldman's  Russia;  The  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence ;  Making  Public  Opinion  in  America ;  Must  we  Change  Human 
Nature;  The  Challenge  of  Industrial  Waste;  The  Impartial  Machin- 
ery in  the  Men's  Clothing  Industry;  and  a  debate  on  "Can  the  pre- 
sent System  Offer  an  Effective  Remedy  for  Unemployment?"   (Scott 
Nearing  vs.  Walter  B.  Pitkin). 

The  lectures  were  always  accompanied  by  music  recitals,  which 
proved  a  very  popular  feature  of  the  forums.  Often  the  lectures 
were  illustrated  by  stereoptican  slides  prepared  by  the  Department 
for  the  occasion. 

The  Use  of  Pamphlets 
There  are  weaknesses  in  mass  lectures.  You  are  liable  to  get 
2,000  people  there  who  will  make  the  sacrifice  of  listening  to  the 
lecture  for  the  sake  of  the  music  anad  entertainment  that  follow  after 
or  come  before.  Mr.  May  brought  this  out  interestingly  enough. 
The  people  listen,  but  there  may  be  nothing  gained. 

There  are  ways,  however,  for  making  these  big  affairs  lead  on. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  announce  a  course  in  psychology  (a 
classroom  affair).  Your  folks  ask  you  what  psychology  is,  and  you 
can't  answer  them  fully  offhand.  Tho^^  probably  won't  come.  But 
you  draw  them  to  a  concert  first  and  combine  that  with  a  general 
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lecture  where  for  the  first  time,  perhaps  they  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  word  psj'chology  or  of  the  word  economics,  and  you  would  be 
surprised  to  hear  twenty,  thirty,  forty  of  them  stand  up  and  say- 
"Why  if  that  is  psychology,  you  put  me  down  for  that  class/ 
(Laughter)  That  was  the  big  attempt  in  those  mass  lectures — tc 
make  the  idea  of  education  popular,  to  ''sell"  education  as  a  prin« 
ciple.  It  is  bound  later  to  develop  into  more  definite  channels.  Anc 
you  can  do  a  few  more  things.  As  another  instance,  suppose  whei 
you  announce  your  lecture  and  concert  you  do  it  in  a  little  four-pag< 
folder  like  this  (indicating),  or  a  little  six-page  folder  like  thaj 
(indicating),  and  you  get  into  this  little  circular  a  simple  analysis  oj 
the  lecture,  a  little  account  of  what  it  is  all  about,  so  that  you  cai 
explain  to  these  folks  how  they  are  to  understand  the  lecture  an< 
show  them  what  it  is  really  going  to  be.  You  put  them  in  the  psyj 
chological  attitude  for  understanding. 

I  will  read  a  few  sentences  from  this  little  circular.     This  one 
announces  a  lecture  on,  "Must  We  Change  Nature."    And  the  head-^ 
line  here  reads,  "Is  It  Human  Nature  or  the  System!" 

"You  hear  people  saying  that  human  nature  is  selfish.  Perhapij 
you  think  so  yourself. 

"The  Capitalist  argues  that  the  workers  are  lazy.  That  they 
can't  hold  on  to  a  cent  when  they  do  make  it. 

"People  will  tell  you  that  socialism  can't  come  till  human  nature 
is  changed.  -M 

"And  human  nature  is  queer,  is  it  not? 

"We  see  human  beings  acting  in  w^ays  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand. They  go  to  idiotic  moving  picture  shows.  They  stay  away 
from  union  meetings  where  the  conditions  of  their  industry  and  the 
kind  of  lives  they,  their  wives  and  children  will  have  to  lead,  may 
be  decided.  They  elect  Mayor  Hylans  and  President  Hardings.  An^l 
they  know  that  no  Republican  or  Democratic  administration  is  inter- 
ested in  the  condition  of  the  working  class. 

"You  see  men  acting  like  babies.  You  see  them  acting  like  beasts, 
sometimes.  And  then  again  you  see  them  kinder  than  the  most 
tender  nurse. 

"What  does  all  that  mean  for  us?  A  famous  philosopher,  writing 
about  human  nature,  puts  it  as  follows."  *  *  *  * 

And  so  on  for  three  or  four  more  paragraphs.  You  see,  it  is 
a  very  simple  account  and  it  would  take  no  more  than  three  or  four 
minutes  to  read  while  in  the  shop.     There  are  five  to  ten  thousand 
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OL  these  printed  and  passed  around.  Only  two  thousand  come  to  tli© 
lecture,  but  the  rest  read  it.  The  reading  itself  is  something.  And  on 
the  back  of  the  pamphlet  you  insert  an  *'ad"  to  the  effect  that  not 
only  are  such  general  lectures  given  at  the  forum,  but  particular 
classes  in  these  subjects  are  going  on  at  the  school.  And  you  will 
find  yourself  drawing  many  a  member  to  the  school  just  through 
this  medium. 

Group  Education  Program 

The  second  feature  of  the  New  York  Education  Department  was 
the  sending  of  lecturers  to  regular  business  meetings  of  the  union 
locals.     We  call  this  the  group  education  program. 

The  idea  of  combining  education  with  the  regular  business  of 
the  local  appealed  to  many  locals  as  a  means  of  adding  interest  to 
their  meetings  and  increasing  their  attendance.  The  iaea  appealed  to 
the  education  department  as  a  means  of  reaching  part  of  the  most 
active  membership  who  are  so  busy  with  their  local  affairs  that  they 
would  not  have  the  time  to  hear  such  discussions  at  any  other  time 
and  place.  Some  of  those  lecture  were  illustrated  by  stereoptican 
slides,  prepared  by  the  national  Education  Department. 

In  three  months  lectures  were  held  for  fourteen  different  New 
York  locals.  Some  of  those  locals  had  as  many  as  four  or  five 
lectures.  Towards  the  end  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
idea  of  a  series  of  lectures  rather  than  detached  talks,  and  several 
lectures  on  the  same  topic  were  scheduled  before  one  local.  With 
sufficient  care  taken  to  sustain  interest  this  phase  of  the  work  seems 
to  offer  opportunities  for  developing  a  new  kind  of  business  and 
organization  meetings  for  the  various  locals,  attended  not  only  by  a 
larger,  but  by  a  different  sort  of  membership. 
Active  Workers'  School 

But  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  part  of  the  work  was  done 
in  the  class  of  what  we  call  **The  Active  Workers'  School." 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  class  work  a  novel  series  of  informal 
preliminary  discussions  was  instituted.  The  plan  was  to  acquaint  the 
students  with  the  possibilities  of  the  work  and  the  contents  of  the 
courses  that  were  being  considered.  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard  was 
asked  to  talk  on  "History  for  the  Worker  and  the  Worker  in  His- 
tory." Dr.  Leo  Wolman  explained  the  significance  of  economics,  while 
analyzing  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  Dr.  Fichandler,  Education  Director  of  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union,  related  his  experiences  in  workers' 
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education,  checking  up  on  his  close  range  observations  of  the  Britii 
Labor  movement  during  his  stay  in  England.  Jerome  T.  DeHunt  c 
the  Railway  Clerks,  offered  the  students  an  insight  into  the  heal 
of  the  labor  union  movement  by  way  of  analzing  the  railway  tangle  i 
the  near-strilce  stituation  of  last  October,  President  Sidney  Hillma 
addressed  this  group  on  his  experiences  throughout  Europe  an 
Soviet  Ilus.'ia. 

At  the  begining  of  November,  regular  courses  were  started.  T] 
courses  were  announced  as  follows : 

Curriculum 

English,  Public   Speaking,    and   Parliamentary   Law,   for   beg] 
ners  and  more  advanced  students.     How  to  speak  and  read  Englisl 
How   to   write   clearly,   correctly   and   forcefully.     Also  practice 
public  speaking,  discussion  and  parliamentary  law. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Trade  Unionism.    A  study  of  trade  unioi 
ism  in  America  and  Europe  with  special  emphasis  on  problems 
aims,  leadership,  organization  and  methods.   A.  F.  of  L.,  the  I.  W. 
and  independent  unions  in  the  United  States.    The  place  of  tra< 
unions  in  periods  of  industrial  instability.    Plans  for  workers'  contr( 
in  England,  Germany,  Prance,  Italy  and  Russia. 

Political  and  Economic  Organization  of  the  United  States.     Hi 
tory  and  present   organization.     The  American  party  system.     Tl 
place   of   the  President,   Congress   and  the   courts.     City   and   sta^ 
governments.     The  relation  between  industrial  interests  and  the  g( 
ernment.    The  effect  of  the  Capitalist  System  on  Democracy.     Trusi 
and  corporations.     The  farmer  bourgeoisie  and  the  agricultural  pro; 
letariat.    The  place  of  the  trade  union  movement  in  the  political  ai 
economic  struggle.     The  state  and  labor. 

Psychology  as  Related  to  Economics  and  Trade  Unionism, 
thorough  study  of  modern  psychology.  Discusses  the  relation 
tween  psychology  and  economics,  and  psychology  and  history, 
eludes  an  analysis  of  the  theory  of  evolution  and  its  bearing  on  tl 
study  of  human  nature.  Goes  on  to  a  study  of  social  psychology  an< 
psychoanalysis.  The  new  psychology  is  linked  with  the  economic- 
historical  work  of  Karl  Marx  and  his  successors,  and  all  brought  to 
bear  on  a  new  interpretation  of  the  present  industrial  system. 

Enrollment 

Registration  for  the  classes  was  as  follows:  Elementary  Eng- 
lish, 28;  Advanced  English,  35;  Trade  Unionism,  37;  Psychology,  75^ 
Political  Structure  of  the  United  States,  42. 
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By  the  beginning  of  1922  the  enrollment  had  grown  to  over  250. 
In  February,  the  300  mark  was  reached.  In  April  there  were  almost 
500  students  in  various  classes. 

Courses  on  the  History  of  Civilization,  on  Modern  Literature  in 
its  socal  aspects,  and  even  on  "Theories  of  Life"  were  added  from 
time  to  time.  We  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  gather  a  truly 
remarkably  group  of  teachers  for  our  enterprize.  The  group  included 
such  men  as  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Kilpatrick  of  Teachers  College,  Prof.  James 
Harvey  Robinson  of  the  New  School  of  Social  Research,  Dr.  M.  J. 
Olgin,  Dr.  Leo  Wolman,  Prof.  Lindsay  Rogers  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Prof.  B.  B.  Kendrick. 

Laboratory  Method 

In  the  effort  to  be  realistic  and  to  develop  a  program  suited  to 
the  immediate  needs  of  our  own  membership,  we  had  to  embark  on 
new  ventures.  Some  of  these  proved  distinct  steps  forward.  Our 
new  method  for  teaching  English  is  an  example.  The  new  system 
called  for  changes  in  classroom,  teaching  arrangement,  and  hours  of 
work.  The  room  in  which  the  members  do  this  English  work  would 
hardly  be  recognized  as  a  classroom.  It  is  a  sort  of  library  and 
laboratory  combined.  The  student  learns  what  to  do  in  the  class- 
room and  works  it  out  in  the  laboratory.  Each  member  is  assigned  a 
special  piece  of  work  which  he  is  to  finish  before  Tie  goes  home. 
Books,  dictionaries,  magazines,  newspapers,  are  at  his  disposal  for 
any  help  he  may  want.  For  the  one  clas.j  there  are  two  teachers; 
one  for  the  regular  classroom  work,  one  for  the  laboratory. 

The  new  method  is  very  popular  with  the  students.  It  has  broken 
down  the  stiffness  of  clasf^room  atmosphere.  It  has  made  for  a  spirit 
of  comradely  cooperation.  It  has  done  away  with  the  need  for  as- 
signing "homework,"  an  almost  impossible  task  witn  labor  classes. 
And  it  has  brought  results.  The  improvement  in  the  work  done  by 
the  members  could  be  followed  almost  from  week  to  week. 

Another  step  in  breaking  up  the  formalism  of  "Education"  as 
conventionally  understood,  was  the  development  of  a  weekly  "Stud- 
ents-Get-Together." Every  Saturday  afternoon  there  is  a  special 
informal  meeting  to  which  all  the  members  of  the  Active  Workers* 
School  are  invited.  Refreshments  are  served  to  add  to  the  air  of 
informality  and  comradeship. 

The  program  for  Saturdays  consisted  of  discussions  of  current 
topics  such  as  the  "Farmer  Bloc",  the  Miners'  Strike,  and  European 
Labor   Happenings;    of   books    of    current    interest   such    as    "Main 
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street";  and  of  general  topics  such  as  **The  American  Newspaper." 
It  became  customary  also  to  devote  part  of  the  Saturday  after- 
noons to  discussion  of  general  educational  policies  and  to  decide  on 
recommendations  from  this  general  student  body  to  the  Students' 
Committee,  which  consists  of  three  delegates  from  each  class  and  is  in 
general  charge  of  the  details  of  the  school.  The  attitude  of  the  in- 
structors, the  value  of  the  various  classes,  the  need  for  developing 
further  education  activities  among  the  membership  at  large,  and  other 
topics  of  similar  interest  would  be  considered  eagerly,  sometimes 
hotly,  but  almost  always  in  good  spirit. 

It  was  at  these  Saturday  get-togethers  that  the  students  de- 
cided not  to  give  up  education  work  in  the  spring,  but  to  go  right  on 
planning  a  new  and  varied  program  to  keep  the  students  together 
throughout  the  summer. 

An  Appraisal 
The  comparative  success  of  the  classes  and  student  gatherings 
was  felt  in  more  than  one  way.  It  was  no  doubt  a  determining  in- 
fluence in  the  decision  by  the  business  agents  of  the  union,  followed 
one  week  later  by  the  shop  chairman  to  institute  an  educational  pro- 
gram for  themselves.  We  have  just  begun  on  the  special  programs 
for  the  business  agents  and  shop  chairmen  and  it  is  hardly  time  to 
report  experiences.  The  work  wdll  include:  (1)  An  exposition  of  the 
basis  of  modern  civilization.  (2)  Discussions  of  the  labor  movement. 
(3)  Weekly  interpretation  of  current  events.  For  the  Shop  Chairmen 
there  will  be  a  special  section  on  the  place  of  the  shop  chairmen  in  ^j 
the  organization.  "' 

The  important  thing  about  all  the  school  work  and  educational 
programs  is  that  all  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity  for  making  the 
work  count  in  the  life  of  the  organization.  ^1 

The  students'  council,  and  the  ''Bulletin"  given  out  weekly  bv^' 
the  students,  were  instituted  to  develop  self-reliance,  initiative,  and 
confidence  in  the  reality  of  self-government.  Students  were  en- 
couraged to  help  with  the  details  necessary  to  make  the  lectures  at 
local  meetings  and  the  large  forum  lecture  concerts  a  success.  Students 
in  the  classes  would  go  back  to  their  locals  to  report  on  education 
activities.  This,  of  course,  helped  spread  to  the  general  membership 
the  knowledge  of  educational  opportunities  offered.  But  perhaps 
even  more  important  was  the  influence  this  had  in  encouraging  the 
students  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the  life  of  our  organization. 
to  go  back  to  their  locals  and  shop  meetings  with  more  interest,  great- 
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tr  activity,  and  deeper  understanding  of  our  immediate  difficulties 
and  ultimate  aims. 

In  view  of  the  real  task  before  us,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  all 
labor  education  has  merely  scratched  the  surface.  But  in  its  own 
way,  our  New  York  work  has  given  definite  promise.  It  has  pointed 
to  new  and  real  goals,  has  won  over  doubters  to  a  realization  of  the 
vast  possibilities  in  this  new  born  attempt  to  put  the  move  in  the 
labor  movement.    (Applause.) 


The  Rand  School  of  Social  Science 

By  Algernon  Lee* 

I  think  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  time  in  giving  this 
audience  any  sketch  of  the  nature  and  history  of  the  Rand  School. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  enterprises  in  the  field  of  workers'  education 
in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  the  oldest  enterprise  of  the  sort 
now  in  existence.  The  Rand  School  is  just  completing  its  sixteenth 
year  of  work,  and  I  suppose  most  of  you  already  know  what  it  is, 
what  it  has  been  doing,  what  it  plans  to  do.  If  there  are  any  who 
desire  full  information  about  the  Rand  School,  of  course  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  give  it  to  them. 

I  should  rather  speak  about  the  experiences  of  the  present  year — 
in  some  respects,  somewhat  peculiar  ones. 

Before  doing  that,  let  me  revert  to  a  subject  that  has  been 
touched  by  at  least  two  of  the  preceding  speakers.  In  1917  and  the 
following  years  the  word  ''propaganda"  became  a  sort  of  anathema 
in  this  country.  If  you  wanted  to  denounce  anything  you  called  it 
propaganda.  And  I  am  afraid  that  we  may  be  a  little  bit  under  the 
influence  of  that  practice  yet. 

I  don't  think  we  should  be  ashamed  of  being  propagandists. 
(Applause.)  I  don't  know  how  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere,  how 
we  are  going  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  reorganization  of  society, 
whatever  our  particular  ideal  of  the  reorganization  of  society  may 
be,  unless  through  the  carrying  over  of  ideas,  or  the  awakening  of 
ideas  in  the  minds  of  great  masses  of  the  people,  and  I  take  it  that 
every  effort  to  carry  ideas  over  or  to  arouse  ideas  in  other  people's 
minds  is  propaganda.    Propaganda  may  be  for  a  good  purpose  or  a 
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bad  one.    It  may  be  intelligent  or  unintelligent  propaganda.    It 
be  done  by  straight  methods  or  by  crooked  methods.    But  really  I 
us  not  be  afraid  of  being  propagandists,  because  that  is  our  o 
justification  for  existence.     (Applause.) 

I  suppose,  however,  that  the  other  speakers  would  perhaps  co 
pletely  agree  with  me  in  this,  except  as  a  matter  of  form  of  exprei 
sion,  because  I  certainly  agree  with  them  in  what  I  take  it  was  t 
essence  of  the  reference  to  propaganda. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  danger  of  propaganda  becoming  doct; 
naire.     Now  I  don't  want  to  claim  that  the  Rand  School  has  alwa; 
escaped  that  danger.     I  am  quite  sure  it  has  not.     I  can,  howeve 
honestly  say  that  we  have  always  tried,  and  with  a  measurable  degr 
of  success,  to  avoid  the  dogmatist  method,  the  doctrinaire  attitude^ 

Place  of  Rand  Schcool 

The  Rand  School  is  avowedly  a  Socialist  institution.     It  exis 
primarily  as  an  educational  auxiliary  to  the  Socialist  Party  of  the 
United  States.    Beyond  that  it  functions  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  whol 
working-class  movement  of  the  United  States,  political  and  industri 
as  well,  and  its  field  of  activity  has  been  steadily  expanding. 

We  who  conduct  the  school,  most  of  us  agree  pretty  well  in  o 
ideas.   But  we  also  agree  in  having  enough  confidence  in  the  correc 
ness  of  our  ideas  not  to  think  it  necessary  or  practicable  to  try 
force  them  down  people's  throats.    If  our  opinions  are  right  they  wil 
prevail  with  people  who  actively  think,  and  they  won't  be  of  much 
use  in  the  heads  of  people  who  won't  actively  think. 

We  are  not  taking  any  credit  to  ourselves  for  disinterested  virtui 
in  saying  that  we  try  to  avoid  dogmatism  and  doctrinairism.  Wj 
consider  that  for  any  democratic  purpose  dogmatism  is  injurious,  th 
the  purposes  at  which  we  aim  are  to  be  served  not  by  enlisting  an 
drilling  a  body  of  believers,  but  by  training  and  equipping  a  bod; 
of  concrete  thinkers. 

The  last  year  for  the  Rand  School  has  not  been  one  of  its  mo 
successful  ones.  We  have  suffered  to  some  extent  from  a  good  dea' 
of  pretty  bitter  dissention  among  the  working  class,  particularly 
wliat  w^e  call  the  progressive  element  in  the  working-class  movement. 
That  has  hurt  the  school  as  it  has  hurt  many  other  enterprises.  I 
hope  the  worst  of  that  has  passed. 

We  have  suffered  decidedly  from  the  direct  and  indirect  results 
of  the  industrial  crisis  through  which  the  United  States  in  common 
with   other  countries  is  now  passing.     Economic  depression  always 
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brings  for  the  workers  psychological  depression.  When  a  working 
man  is  unemployed  or  irregularly  employed  for  weeks  and  months 
together,  when  he  sees  no  prospect  of  industrial  revival,  it  is  very 
hard  for  him  to  put  his  mind  to  anything  but  questions  of  immediate 
personal  interest.  He  is  thinking  ''When  am  I  going  to  get  a  job? 
How  am  I  going  to  pay  next  month's  rent?"  And  even  though  he 
has  plenty  of  leisure  he  is  usually  able  to  do  less  of  any  serious  and 
consecutive  thinking  than  at  a  time  when  he  is  working  his  44  or  48 
hours  a  week,  because  after  his  work  is  over  he  is  at  any  rate  in  a 
cheerful  mood. 

On  top  of  all  this  we  have  the  experience  of  being  singled  out  as 
an  especially  dangerous  institution,  dangerous  to  everything  that  is 
good.  We  think  we  are  not.  We  think  we  are  dangerous  to  very 
great  evils  that  prevail  here.  We  take  it  as  a  compliment  that  we 
have  been  singled  out  for  persecution  from  1917  down  to  the  present. 

It  has  for  the  time  handicapped  us  very  seriously.  It  has  espe- 
cially handicapped  us  in  a  financial  way  because  after  all  the  costs 
of  our  persecutions,  (even  though  we  may  be  successful  in  our  de- 
fense), are  stupendous. 

The  Lusk  Laws 

We  are  at  the  present  time  defendant  in  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  a  case  brought 
under  the  Lusk  Law.  When  that  law  was  enacted  and  signed,  the 
directors  of  the  Rand  School  decided  that  a  special  responsibility 
fell  upon  us,  as  the  oldest  of  the  educational  enterprises  of  the  work- 
ing class  movement,  and  as  the  institution  at  which  the  law  was 
pretty  frankly  aimed.  It  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly,  this 
law  is  intended  to  put  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science  out  of  ex- 
istence. If  Brother  Muste's  Brookwood  or  the  Amalgamated  Edu- 
cational Department,  or  the  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Education 
Department  became  to  obnoxious  to  the  authorities,  they  would  ap- 
ply the  law  there  too. 

The  Rand  School  decided  that  it  was  morally  incumbent  upon 
us  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  that  law.  We  proceeded  to  open 
the  school,  to  conduct  classes  in  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  without 
having  obtained  or  applied  for  a  license.  On  the  24th  of  October 
last  an  action  was  begun  by  the  State  of  New  York.  A  stipulation 
was  arrived  at  between  the  Attorney  General  and  our  Counsel,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  should  be 
tried  out,  and  that  pending  a  decision  upon  that,  there  should  be  no 
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preliminary  injunction.     I  take  it  that  that  stipulation  will  b«  ol 
served. 

The  briefs  Lave  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  now  for  som( 
weeks.  Within  another  month  we  shall  probably  know,  in  so  far  as 
the  Appellate  Division  can  decide  whether  the  Lusk  Law  is  consti- 
tutional or  not,  whether  under  the  constitution  of  the  State  and  the^ 
United  States,  it  is  within  the  powers  of  the  Legislature  to  invest 
appointed  officials  with  authority  to  say  whether  or  not  any  person 
or  group  of  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  give  instruction  under  anyi 
form  whatever  in  any  subject  whatever  to  children  or  to  adults.  i 

I  don't  know  what  the  outcome  is  going  to  be.  "We  never  do 
know  until  the  last  word  is  spoken — and  there  are  possibly  two  courts 
after  the  Appellate  Division.  We  are  hopeful  of  a  favorable  decis- 
ion, and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  must  be  keenly  interested  in  the  out- 
come of  this  case. 

If  the  law  is  upheld  in  the  case  of  the  Rand  School  of  course, 
that  will  settle  its  constitutionality  and  will  make  it  applicable  to 
every  other  teaching  enterprise  within  the  State  of  New  York.     But 
there  are  clear  signs  that  if  the  law  is  upheld  in  this  State,  it  will  be    > 
duplicated  in  many  other  states  within  a  year  or  two  following.  flj 

I  want  to  take  time  as  to  special  experiences  within  this  year. 
I  spoke  of  the  psychological  depression,  the  intellectual  apathy  which 
prevails  very  widely  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  all  sections 
of  the  population.  It  has  affected  not  only  the  numbers  in  our  classes, 
but  has  had  interesting  effects  upon  the  relative  numbers  in  different 
classes. 

Increasing  Interest  in  Literature 

We  have  been  struck  this  year  that  such  subjects  let  us  say  as 
economics,  socialism,  trade  unionism  ,and  so  on,  have  seemed  to  have 
less  pulling  power  than  in  the  past  years.  The  subjects  which  this 
year  have  drawn  the  largest  classes,  not  only  positively  but  relatively 
to  the  experience  of  former  years,  are  chiefly  those  of  literature,  the 
drama,   etc. 

The  same  is  true  of  psychology,  psychology  has  arrived,  and  it 
is  a  very  good  thing.  I  have  the  impression  that  within  the  next  few 
years  psychology  has  become  for  the  first  time  a  really  applied  or 
applicable  science,  that  its  development  in  that  line  is  by  no  means 
completed — perhaps   only  started. 

Very  good  results  have  been  already  achieved  within  our  circles 
through  the  courses  of  pretty  elementary  instruction  in  psychology 
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in  which  we  continually  try  to  apply  the  principles  of  psychological 
science,  not  only  to  the  problems  of  the  individual  but  more  especially 
fo  the  problems  of  an  organized  movement,  to  the  work  of  the  pro- 
pagandist, the  organizer,  the  teacher,  the  work  of  a  member  of  an 
organized  body.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  extend  our  activities  in  this 
lield. 

We  have  been  somewhat  encouraged  by  the  good  response  we  got, 
a  much  better  response  than  we  expected,  to  the  announcement  of 
certain  classes  in  organization  methods.  We  have  often  found  in  the 
past  that  w^orking  people  were  a  good  deal  more  eager  to  study  econ- 
omic theories  than  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  to  the  commonplace 
matters  of  how  to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  local  trade  union  or  party 
branch. 

I  don't  know  w^hether  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  more  than  a  wish  or  w^h ether  w^e  have  a  reason- 
able hope,  that  by  the  time  another  school  year  begins  there  will  be 
some  measure  of  industrial  revival,  with  an  increase  in  the  self-confi- 
dence and  fighting  spirit  of  the  working  class.  If  there  is,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  all  enterprises  of  working  class  education — the  Rand 
School  included — will  be  able  to  begin  next  September  and  to  carry 
through  much  more  successful  work  from  every  point  of  view  than 
has  been  possible  during  the  year  past.     (Applause.) 


Boston  Trade  Union  College 

By  Maud  Foley* 

Miss  Chairman,  Delegates  and  Friends: 

The  Boston  Trade  Union  College  was  the  first  trade  union  college, 
I  think,  in  America.  If  I  am  not  right,  somebody  can  correct  me. 
The  International  Ladies'  Gaarment  Workers'  Union,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  was  the  first  International  union  in  America  I  think 
to  do  educational  work.  So  I  come  from  an  organization  that  has  been 
doing  a  lot  of  educational  work. 

Now,  the  Boston  Trade  Union  College,  when  it  first  opened,  was 
exclusively  for  trade  union  workers  and  their  families.  For  tw^o  years 
we  conducted  the  college  on  that  basis.  Last  year  the  Trade  Union 
College  was  opened  to  all  of  the  workers,  regardless  of  whether  they 
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were  organized  or  nnorganized,  whether  they  were  members  of 
American  Federation  of  Labor  or  independent  organizations. 

Of  course,  the  unemployment  I  think  has  had  something  to  d< 
with  the  record  of  the  school.  I  might  say  that  the  opening  year  oij 
the  school  we  had  a  registration  of  300  students  and  a  very  varie( 
program,  which  we  have  practically  sifted  down  now  to  a  few  ver^ 
fundamental  classes.  The  second  year  by  registration  we  had  40( 
members.  But  at  the  present  time,  this  past  year,  our  registration  ha^ 
dropped  on  account  of  the  unemployment,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  thai 
we  can't  seem  to  induce  our  students  or  our  workers  to  come  to  thi^ 
school  free  of  charge  when  they  are  out  of  work  or  when  they  are'  ] 
on  strike. 

I  have  been  engaged  by  the  Trade  Union  College  for  the  past 
three  terms  and  I  have  addressed  at  least  five  or  six  meetings  of  strik- 
ers who  have  been  on  strike  in  Boston  for  anywhere  from  three  months 
to  a  year  or  a  little  over  a  year.  We  still  have  a  strike  conductec 
there  in  the  printing  trades. 

Now  the  students,  whether  they  are  over-senp.itive  or  over-con- 
scious or  the  work  is  rapid,  won't  come  to  the  school  in  large 
numbers  unless  they  can  pay  for  it.  We  have  also  offered  a  free 
scholarship  to  every  local  union  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  every  organ- 
ization of  any  group  of  workers  in  order  to  have  in  the  Trade  Union 
College  every  group  represented  and  so  they  couldn't  have  any  argu- 
ment that  the  school  is  run  by  a  clique  or  a  group. 

^  Control 

If  every  organization  is  not  represented  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
organization  and  not  of  the  college.  The  Trade  Union  College  in 
Boston  is  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Control,  the  Boston  Central  Labor 
Union  appointing  eleven  members.  The  members  are  delegates  to  the 
Boston  Central  Union.  A  number  of  various  trades  are  represented. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  is  Michael  A.  Murphy  from  the  Stable- 
men's Union,  Sylvester  J.  McBride  of  the  Typographical  Union,  Mabel 
Gillespie  of  the  Stenographers'  Union,  Winfi'eld  A.  Dwyer  from  the 
Retail  Clerks'  Union,  Harley  M.  Eller  from  the  Boilermakers'  Union, 
Frank  Fenton  from  the  Coal  Teamsters'  Union,  Rudolph  M.  Magnot, 
Electrical  Workers'  Union  ;  Michael  Monahan,  Milk- Wagon  Drivers' 
Union ;  Mary  V.  Murphy,  Park  and  Recreation  Employees '  Union ; 
Anna  M.  Niland,  Teachers'  Union;  Abraham  Pearlstein,  Newspaper 
Wagon  Drivers'  Union;  Mary  Rubin,  Stenographers'  Union;  Nettie 
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Silverbrook,  Waist  Makers'  Union;  John  Van  Vaerenewyck,  Cigar 
Makers'  Union. 

The  students  elect  those,  representatives  and  the  students  can 
send  anybody  to  represent  them  on  the  Board  whether  they  be 
members  of  the  organization  or  not.  That  question  also  came  before 
the  Central  Labor  Union  and  one  of  the  students  was  turned  out,  not 
being  a  member  of  the  Trade  Union.  It  went  back  to  the  student  body 
and  the  students  re-elected  the  same  delegate  and  the  delegate  was 
seated  on  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  delegates  from  the  student  body  are  represented  by  Arm- 
strong of  the  Steamfitters'  Union,  Ester  Feldman,  Edward  L.  Harris, 
Steamfitters'  Union;  Mabel  Leslie,  Telephone  Operators'  Union,  Joe 
Savage  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers. 

The  teachers  also  have  the  same  sort  of  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, sending  their  own  representatives  to  the  Board  of  Control. 
The  instructors  are  represented  by  Henry  W.  L.  Dana,  Instructor  in 
Literature;  Herbert  Feis,  Instructor  in  Economics;  Daniel  Foley,  In- 
structor in  Economics;  Alfred  D.  Sheffield,  Instructor  in  Discussion; 
Sara  H.  Stites,  Instructor  in  Economics. 

Begistration 

The  registration  in  the  Boston  Trade  Union  College  for  the  year 
1921-1922  was  not  quite  so  large  as  in  previous  years.  This  we  believe 
is  due  to  the  general  unemployment.  Indeed  several  of  the  students 
of  former  years  have  given  as  their  reason  for  not  enrolling  this  year 
that  they  were  unemployed. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  are  very  proud  of  in  the  college  is  the 
fact  that  the  student  association  is  one  of  the  most  active  groups  that 
we  have.  The  students  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  their  work 
and  also  in  the  finances  of  the  college,  and  cooperate  with  the  Board 
of  Control  on  almost  everything  that  is  taken  up. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  more  to  report  along  our  courses  this 
year.  But  the  unemployment  situation  in  Massachusetts,  according 
to  reports,  Massachusetts  has  been  one  of  the  states  that  has  been 
probably  the  hardest  hit  of  all.  And  of  course  that  falls  back  on  the 
labor  schools  and  the  labor  colleges. 

The  fact  that  we  have  had  a  large  student  body  and  are  making 
plans  for  the  future  we  hope  that  the  student  that  will  come  in  with 
the  active  members  that  we  have  already  in  our  student  body,  that 
for  the  fall  term  we  will  be  able  to  have  a  registration  equal  to  at  least 
our  first  if  not  our  second  registration. 
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I  want  to  say  that  we  have  decided,  or  it  is  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Control  that  instead  of  having  our  lectures  in  this  ten  lecture 
course,  that  we  will  have  to  divide  them  in  two  courses,  because 
after  a  person  has  gone  to  school  for  ten  nights  a  month  and  then  has 
two  or  three  weeks,  it  isn't  so  easy  to  get  them  back  to  the  class. 

Experiences  with  Classes 

We  always  find  the  opening  night,  unless  we  have  a  special  ex- 
ercise, has  a  very  poor  attendance.    The  second  evening  we  have  our| 
full  attendance  and  that  practically  stays  all  through  the  term. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Class  of  Economics  which  we  have  had 
hard  time  to  build  up  in  most  cases,  this  past  term  we  have  had  a^ 
registration  of  32 — which  we  thought  was  very  remarkable  because 
it  seems  that  after  the  workers  work  all  day  they  don't  care  to  come 
to  such  a  dry  subject  as  economics  at  night. 

We  could  fill  a  hall  almost  as  large  as  this  if  we  were  giving  lec- 
tures on  other  subjects;  especially  in  our  course  of  literature  do  we 
have  to  put  a  premium  on  visitors  because  we  have  had  our  lecture 
course  very  well  attended.  And  the  school  rooms  are  not  as  large 
as  this  to  permit  a  lecture  course  in  some  of  the  school  rooms ;  so  as  not 
to  inconvenience  our  students  we  put  the  premium  on  visitors.  But  we 
hope  that  next  term  we  will  also  be  able  to  have  a  building,  whether 
it  be  a  Public  School  building  or  whether  it  be  a  building  of  our  own, 
where  we  can  carry  on  our  lectures  and  not  have  to  turn  anybody 
away.  And  the  success  of  the  Trade  Union  College  is  going  to  de- 
pend on  the  students  and  the  Trade  Union  organizations  in  taking  a 
much  more  active  part  than  they  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 
(Applause.) 


The  Educational  Work 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union** 

By  Fannia  M.  Cohn* 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  organized  labor  is  destined  to  play 
an  in(!j'c-'.fciingly  important  part  in  social  and  economic  progress.  Even 


*  Executive  Secretary,  Educational  Department  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 

Union. 
**Report  prepared  for  Conference  Proceedings. 
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the  tempcrary  after-war  depression  cannot  hide  this  fact.  I^al-or  is 
caught  in  a  predicament  where  it  is  compelled  to  struggle  bitterly 
for  its  hard-earned  gains.  But  he  who  runs  may  read.  It  does  not 
require  ^fTy  much  knowledge  to  see  that  things  will  not  continue 
as  they  ai'e.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  time  when  Labor  will  be  forced 
by  existing  conditions  to  unite  more  firmly  than  before,  and  to  com- 
pel widespread  and  fundamental  changes  in  the  present  economic 
system. 

Who  is  going  to  accomplish  this?  Surely  not  millions  of  ignorant 
and  dissatisfied  men  and  women.  All  they  can  do  is  to  give  voice  to 
discontent  and  to  a  deepseated  desire  for  change.  The  actual  con- 
structive work  will  be  performed  by  those  in  the  labor  movement 
who  know  and  understand. 

But  how  are  these  to  be  found?  Who  are  they?  No  one  can 
answer  correctly.  No  one  can  tell  w^ho  are  the  men  and  women  who, 
a  few  years  hence,  will  lead  their  brothers  and  sisters  to  triumphant 
Industrial  Democracy. 

It  is  our  sacred  duty  to  find  these  men  and  women,  and  give  them 
the  knowledge  and  vision  which  will  enable  them  to  serve  their  fellow 
workers  efficiently.  This  can  be  accomplished  best  by  further  de- 
velopment of  labor  education.  All  those  who  take  advantage  of  the 
labor  educational  activities  must  be  given  the  proper  training,  for  they 
will  be  the  great  labor  army  of  to-morrow\ 

The  educational  activities  initiated  by  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union  are  gradually  spreading  and  will  sooner 
or  later  become  an  organic  part  of  the  American  Labor  Movement. 
They  are  a  fulfillment  of  the  ideal  that  economic  efforts  of  the  Labor 
Movement  to  accomplish  its  aims  must  be  re-enforced  oy  other  factors, 
chief  among  which  is  Workers'  Education. 

Our  Educational  Policy 

In  formulating  the  plan  of  the  character  of  instruction  to  be 
given  in  our  courses,  we  could  have  filled  them  with  propaganda.  We 
decided,  however,  that  this  was  not  needed.  Our  members  have  been 
educated  in  the  school  of  bitter  experience.  They  have  taken  part  in 
the  struggles  of  their  union.  Can  we  make  the  need  ior  social  change 
any  more  convincing  by  class  room  propaganda  than  by  the  lesson  of 
a  winter  of  unemployment?  Do  we  have  to  prove  that  there  is  ex- 
ploitation of  labor  to  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  sweat  shop? 
M^ust  we  preach  the  class  struggle  to  those  who  have  faced  the  lock- 
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out?  They  have  learned  from  bitter   experience  that  the   exist] 
economic    system    is    unsatisfactory    and    should    be    improved    ai 
changed. 

The  labor  union,   consciously   or  unconsciously  tends  to   recoi 
struct  society.     Our  members  have  their  dream  of  that  new  V7orl^ 
where  social  justice  is  to  prevail,  where  men  and  women  will  n( 
sneer  at  friendship  and  love,  where  the  welfare  of  mankind  will 
the  aim  of  all  activity.     We  do  not  need  to  supply  our  members  witj 
isms. 

The  duty  of  our  Union  is  to  supply  its  members  with  a  worki 
body  of  social  and  economic  fact.    We  want  to  help  our  people  t? 
find  themselves  in  the  modern  complex  world.     We  have  gained  the 
confidence  of  our  students.    We  felt  that  the  best  way  to  accomplish 
this,  was  to  give  our  members  a  body  of  information  and  incontrovert- 
ible facts,  which  they  can  utilize  in  their  economic  and  political  ac^ 
tivities  on  behalf  of  the  working  class.  fl 

Content  of  Our  Courses 

At  present  our  chief  concern  is  the  teaching  of  the  social  sciences. 
As  never  before  the  unions  are  called  upon  to  work  out  their  rela- 
tionships in  the  industrial  life,  to  find  their  places  before  the  law, 
and  to  define  their  position  in  the  world  of  politics  and  government. 
Without  a  good  education  along  these  lines,  it  is  impossible  for  our 
members  to  understand  how  existing  economic  conditions  can  be 
changed  with  the  least  difficulty  and  with  the  greatest  possible  suc- 
cess. This  is  the  reason  that  so  much  time  is  devoted  to  industrial 
history,  social  psychology,  economic  geography,  government,  injunc- 
tions, trade  union  history  and  policy. 

But  we  also  recognize  that  our  members  are  interested  in  other 
things  besides  their  economic  and  social  problems.  They  are  human 
beings  endowed  with  the  irresistible  human  desire  for  play,  joy  and 
happiness.  They  are  men  aud  women  who  are  interested  in  life  as  a 
whole.  They  seek  to  satisfy  this  interest,  and  turn  wherever  they  can 
to  do  so.  Hence,  workers'  education  must  not  be  narrow  and  the 
curriculum  of  the  workers'  college  must  be  all-embracxng. 

We  satisfy  the  desire  of  our  members  not  only  for  the  social 
sciences,  but  also  for  the  best  of  literature,  the  truths  of  psychology, 
the  beauties  of  music,  the  joys  of  dancing  and  play,  the  pleasure  of 
social  gatherings  and  the  delights  of  nature. 

Our  Education  and  Our  Organization 

In  all  fields  the  effort  is  being  made  to  break  down  the  artificial 


barrier  between  education  and  life.  In  workers'  education  we  want 
every  student  to  feel  that  his  union  life  is  a  vital  part  of  his  educa- 
tion and  his  educational  life  a  vital  part  of  his  union.  We  want  him 
to  bring  his  union  problems  to  class  and  take  his  reflection  and  added 
grasp  of  facts  gained  in  study  back  to  his  shop  and  the  business  meet- 
ing of  the  union.  Trade  union  policy  is  not  alone  to  be  formed  in  the 
executive  council  of  the  International.  The  living  policy  is  formed 
in  the  daily  routine  of  the  shops,  in  the  meetings  of  locals  and  shop 
chairmen  and  in  the  union  study  groups. 

Our  Activities 
During  the  past  two  years,  the  Educational  Department  expanded 
its  activities  to  a  large  extent. 

A — Courses  in  the  Unity  Centers 

There  are  eight  Unity  Centers  in  public  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  where  our  members  live.  Registration  for  these  is 
over  2,800. 

In  each  Unity  Center,  we  carry  on  various  activities ;  educational, 
health,  and  social.  Our  members  meet  there  from  four  to  five  nights 
a  week. 

Our  International  arranges  independent  courses,  a  History  of 
the  Labor  Movement,  American  and  European  Trade  Unionism,  Ap- 
plied Economics,  Applied  Psychology,  History  of  Civilization,  Litera- 
ture. 

Since  most  of  our  members  are  of  foreign  birth,  it  is  natural  that 
English  should  occupy  a  very  important  place  in  our  educational 
plan.  In  each  Unity  Center  there  are  classes  in  our  English  of  elem- 
entary, intermediate,  advanced  and  high  school  grade,  all  organized 
exclusively  for  our  members.  The  teachers,  about  forty,  are  assigned 
by  the  Evening  School  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

One  evening  a  week  in  each  Unity  Center  is  devoted  to  Health. 
For  one  hour  a  lecture  on  health  topics  which  concern  the  home  and 
factory  life  of  the  workers  is  given  by  lecturers  assigned  by  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Hygiene  of  the  Board  of  Health.  These  lecturers  are 
physicians.  The  second  hour  is  spent  in  the  gymnasium,  where,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  competent  physical  training  teachers,  our  mem- 
bers rpceive  instruction  in  gymnastics. 

B — The  Workers*  University 
The  classes  in  the  Workers'  University  have  increased  in  num- 
ber.    The  subjects  taken  up  are  more  substantial  than  at  first  and 
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are  taught  more  extensively.  During  the  past  season,  there  were 
six  classes  conducted  in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New 
York;  three  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  three  on  Sunday  mornings, 
These  courses  extend  from  November  until  April. 


Subjects 

Single  lectures  were  also  given  in  important  labor  subjects.  The 
following  were  given  during  1920-1922:  Labor  and  Management,  Po-] 
licies  of  Trade  Unionism,  Boycotts  and  Strikes,  The  Department  of 
Records  and  Research  of  the  I.  L.  G.  W.  U.,  Trade  Unions  in  England, 
The  Situation  in  the  Steel  Industry,  The  Coal  Mining  Situation, 
The  Psychology  of  Trade  Union  Organizations,  Workers'  Control, 
Current  Economic  Literature,  Current  Economic  Opinions,  The  Co- 
operative Movement,  Economic  Geography,  Social  and  Industrial 
History  of  the  United  States,  History  of  Civilization,  Sociology,  The 
Role  of  the  State  in  Modern  Civilization,  Labor  and  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, The  Plumb  Plan,  Applied  Psychology  and  Logic,  Social  Psy- 
chology, Tendencies  in  Modern  Literature,  Public  Speaking,  etc.  fl 

Our  Unity  Centers  and  Workers'  University  do  not  simply  give 
instruction.  They  foster  a  spirit  of  comradeship.  Added  enthus- 
iasm and  understanding  are  bound  to  come  when  people  work  to- 
gether on  their  common  problems  and  study  to  make  their  mutual 
ideals  into  living  realities.  The  friendly  spirit  of  the  classes  is  height- 
ened by  social  gatherings  arranged  by  the  students.  A  strong  bond 
unites  those  Avho  play  together. 

C — Extension  Division 

We  have  always  believed  that  educational  activities  should  be 
provided  for  different  groups  which  constitute  our  membership.  We 
feel  that  a  large  part  of  it  cannot  come  to  classes  for  many  different 
reasons.  Some  are  not  used  to  class  work.  Others  are  tired,  and 
many  have  other  duties.  But,  we  must  make  all  possible  attempts 
to  reach  them.  For  this  reason,  we  organized  an  Extension  Division. 
Its  work  consists  in  conducting  lectures  to  which  all  our  member* 
are  invited,  arranging  for  talks  at  the  business  meetings  of  our  local 
unions,  conducting  forums  and  entertainments,  and  other  similar 
activities. 

1.    Forums 

The  Educational  Department  conducted  several  furums  attended 
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tyy  thousands  of  our  members.  A  musical  program  wan  frequently 
provided.  At  some  of  these  forums,  President  Schlesinger  addressed 
the  members  of  our  Cloakmakers'  Union  on  the  current  problems  of 
the  industry  and  their  organization.  We  feel  that  this  feature  of 
our  educational  work  is  exceedingly  important.  These  forums  are 
organized  in  different  sections  of  the  city,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  all. 
We  hope  to  extend  this  work. 

2.    Work  in  Yiddish,  Russian  and  Italian 

Some  of  our  members  do  not  know  enough  English  to  profit  by 
our  classes  in  the  Unity  Centers  and  the  AVorkers'  University.  Courses 
on  the  history  and  problems  of  labor  unions  and  our  own  International 
were  given  in  Yiddish  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  They  were  at- 
tended by  large  numbers  who  showed  great  interest. 

A  series  of  lectures  in  Russian  on  labor  problems  was  arranged 
for  the  Russian  branch  of  the  cloakmakers  union. 

We  are  planning  to  organize  educational  activities  for  our  Italian 
speaking  members  in  their  own  language. 

3.    Lectures  at  Business  Meetings  of  Local  Unions 

We  have  always  encouraged  local  unions  to  arrange  for  speakers 
to  address  their  members  at  business  meetings  on  important  labor 
subjects.  During  the  past  two  years  such  lectures  were  given  and 
much  interest  shown.  Generally  about  an  hour  was  devoted  to  the 
address  and  answering  questions.  Lectures  v/ere  given  in  English 
and  Yiddish.  Since  there  will  always  be  many  of  our  members  who 
can  be  reached  only  at  the  business  meetings  of  our  Union,  this  work 
will  be  extended.  This  activity  serves  a  double  purpose.  First,  it 
adds  interest  to  the  regular  business  meetings,  and  attracts  members 
who  might  otherwise  not  attend,  and  secondly,  it  reaches  a  large 
part  of  our  membership  who  for  some  reason  or  other  do  not  attend 
our  classes. 

A  list  of  topics  for  lectures  is  prepared  by  the  Educational  De- 
partment and  forwarded  to  the  Executive  Boards  and  the  Educational 
Committees  of  the  local  Unions.  From  these  they  select  the  sub- 
jects best  adapted  to  their  needs. 

4.    Strike  Activities 
During  the  recent  strikes  of  the  Waistmakers  and  Cloakmakers' 
Union,  the  Educational  Department  was  active  in  arranging  enter- 
tainments for  strikers.     Musical  talent  was  secured.     Lecturers  ad- 
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dressed  small  as  well  as  large  groups  of  newly  organized  workers 
various  aspects  of  the  labor  problems  in  which  the  hearers  were 
terested  as  recruits  to  unionism.     Lantern  slides  were  used  to  illus- 
trate the  International's  activities. 


5.    Social  Activities 

The  Educational  Department  always  realized  that  it  is  not  suf 
ficient  to  appeal  only  to  the  intellectual  interests  of  our  members. 
Workers  are  human  beings  and  have  emotional,  artistic  and  social 
needs  as  well. 

For  this  reason,  the  Educational  Department  conducted  enter- 
tainments. At  each  of  them,  an  artistic  program  was  rendered  and 
addresses  were  made  by  speakers  prominent  in  the  Labor  Movement 
and  the  educational  world.  They  were  followed  by  chorus  singing 
and  dancing.     In  all  cases,  a  family  spirit  prevailed  throughout. 


6.    Get-Togethers 

The  Educational  Department  helped  to  arrange  ^ei-togethers  at 
the  end  of  each  educational  season.  They  w^ere  directed  by  com- 
mittees selected  by  our  students  and  were  attended  by  the  students 
in  the  Unity  Centers  and  Workers'  University,  the  teachers  and  their 
families,  and  officials  of  our  Union.  They  were  financed  by  the 
students. 

7.    Hikes  and  Outings 

The  Students'  Council  of  our  Workers'  Univeis>ty  and  Unity 
Centers  with  the  assistance  of  the  Educational  Department  also  plans 
excursions,  hikes  and  outings  during  the  summer  months. 

The  hikes  have  always  been  most  interesting.  Many  of  our 
members  belong  to  different  local  unions  and  do  not  know  each  other. 
At  the  hikes  they  become  acquainted,  make  friends  and  spend  a  few 
hours  a  week  in  sociability  and  good-fellowthip,  called  forth  and 
influenced  by  beautiful  natural  surroundings.  It  is  needless  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  this  open  air  recreation  to  our  members 
who  spend  most  of  their  working  time  indoors. 

D — ^Libraries 

An  important  factor  in  the  development  of  labor  education  is 
the  labor  library.  In  classes,  students  are  referred  to  books  dealing 
with  the  subjects  studied.  Many  purchase  such  books.  Others  ob- 
tain them  from  libraries. 

To  satisfy  the  needs  of  their  members  a  great  many  of  our  local 
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unions  have  equipped  their  headquarters  with  libraries.    In  all  case* 

there  may  be  found  standard  books  dealing  with  the  history  problems 
and  philosophy  of  the  labor  movement  and  with  the  social  and  po- 
litical sciences.  There  is  also  usually  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  best 
literature,  particularly  works  of  those  novelists  and  dramatists  who 
deal  with  important  social  problems. 

The  Educational  Department  of  the  International  has  been  of 
help  in  suggesting  to  local  Unions  books  to  be  purchased  for  their 
libraries  and  in  obtaining  them  at  wholesale  rates.  Our  Summer 
Unity  Home  in  Forest  Park,  Pa.,  the  Unity  House  at  Philadelphia 
and  the  Italian  Waistmakers'  Union  have  several  thousand  volumes 
in  their  libraries  which  are  used  extensively.  The  movement  for 
building  up  libraries  in  English  and  other  languages  is  spreading 
among  all  locals.  Before  long,  libraries  will  be  a  permanent  feature 
in  every  local  union. 

Conclusion 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  provide 
educational  activities  for  as  many  different  groups  of  our  members 
as  possible.     Much  more  can  and  will  be  done  in  time. 

Size  of  Classes 

While  large  classes  are  useful  for  general  cultural  purposes  and 
to  instill  enthusiasm,  and  while  certain  subjects  lend  themselves  read- 
ily to  large  numbers  as,  for  example,  in  the  study  of  literature,  all 
agree  that  in  the  study  of  labor  and  economic  problems,  the  be.;t  re- 
sults are  obtained  when  a  comparatively  small  number  of  people 
participate  in  the  discussion. 

Accordingly,  most  of  our  classes  in  the  social  sciences  numbered 
between  twenty  and  fifty  students,  while  our  classes  in  literature  and 
psychology  had  as  many  as  150  at  a  time. 

Our  Unity  Homes 

The  effort  to  develop  the  artistic  sense  in  our  members  has  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  Unity  summer  homes  conducted  on  a 
co-operative  basis  by  our  New  York  Dress  and  Waistmakers'  Union, 
the  Italian  New  York  Dress  and  Waistmakers'  Union,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Dress  and  Waistmakers'  Union.  In  these  thousands  of  our 
members  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  perfect  democracy  and  fellowship, 
in  cottages  surrounded  by  gardens  and  forests,  and  equipped  with 
all  the  conveniences  that  one  could  desire. 
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Onr  Unity  Village  in  Forest  Park  was  bnilt  for  the  mighty,  yr] 
can  get  everything  out  of  life  that  money  affords.  The  workers  whc 
built  it  never  intended  it  for  their  own  use.  Compare  these  beautiful 
cottages  with  the  ugly,  uninspiring  and  unsanitary  tenement  houses  of 
New  York,  in  which  so  many  workers  live  and  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  these  are  the  only  homes  they  can  afford  and  society  can 
provide  for  them.  How  much  more  workers  can  get  out  of  life,  even 
within  their  meagre  means,  when  they  learn  how  things  may  be  done 
collectively  through  the  effort  of  their  trade  union. 
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Management  and  Control 

Broad  planning  for  the  educational  work  of  the  International 
is  entrusted  to  the  Educational  Committee.  Their  policy  forming 
body  is  a  sub-committee  of  the  General  Executive  Board  and  consists 
of  five  members. 

The  Committee  while  leaving  to  itself  the  planning  of  the  edu- 
cational activities,  has  created  in  the  office  of  the  International  an 
Educational  Department,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  entire  educational 
work.  This  Department  is  managed  by  a  Director,  who  is  an  edu- 
cator (Mr.  Alexander  Fichandler  is  the  present  director),  and  by  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Educational  Committee,  Fannia  M.  Cohn. 

Democracy  in  Onr  Education 

Since  our  education  exists  for  the  sake  of  helping  forward  de- 
mocracy, we  try  to  foster  self  government  in  workers'  education.  To 
guard  against  an  over-centralization  of  educational  control,  we  have 
established  a  Permanent  Joint  Conference  of  the  educational  com- 
mittees of  our  local  unions.  This  conference  meets  from  time  to  time 
with  the  Educational  Committee.  It  renders  valuable  service  in 
helping  us  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  locals  and  in  passing  on  sug- 
gestions from  the  rank  and  file. 

Student  Councils 

In  each  Unity  Center,  the  students  elect  two  members  from  every 
class  to  serve  on  a  Students'  Council.  In  our  "Workers'  University, 
the  students  elect  three  members  from  each  class.  The  members  of 
the  students  councils  besides  aiding  in  keeping  in  touch  with  classes, 
select  three  of  their  number  to  sit  with  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Faculty.  This  group  considers  the  problems  of  each  Unity  Center 
and  of  the  Workers'  University  and  passes  upon  the  curriculum.    The 
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students  Councils  also  arrange  for  social  affairs  to  make  possible  a 
fuller  acquaintance  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

Methods  of  Organization 

As  was  reported  in  the  last  proceedings  of  the  W,  E.  B.,  *Sve  find 
that  we  reach  our  membership  most  effectively  by  coming  in  personal 
touch  with  them/*    We  direct  all  our  energies  to  the  rank  and  file. 

Notice  of  classes  and  news  is  given  in  the  daily  English,  Yiddish 
and  Italian  papers  which  reach  our  members.  Our  International's 
weekly  organ  ''Justice",  published  in  English,  Yiddish  and  Italian, 
has  a  page  devoted  to  Education.  It  gives  news  of  the  Department's 
work  and  of  other  union  experiments  at  home  and  abroad.  Here  are 
given  labor's  educational  aims,  problems  and  achievements.  On  this 
page,  lesson  outlines  have  been  published  during  the  last  few  years, 
which  in  themselves  were  very  educational. 

No  opportunity  is  lost  to  impress  upon  our  members  that  ''knowl- 
edge is  power."  Speakers  tell  of  our  classes  at  shop  and  membership 
meetings.  Mass  meetings  and  get-togethers  get  our  message.  Leaflets 
and  posters  tell  that  story. 

Teaching 

The  teacher  cannot  follow  the  usual  time  or  logical  order  of  pres- 
enting a  subject  common  in  a  text  book  written  for  youth  with  little 
background  of  practical  experience.  Our  teachers  are  developing 
their  own  technique.  In  presenting  a  subject,  they  begin  with  current 
events  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  students,  or  with  present  day  problems 
that  are  of  immediate  interest  to  them.  For  example,  in  teaching 
History  of  the  Labor  Movement,  an  important  problem  w^hich  is  ac- 
tually before  them  is  presented.  In  discussing  it,  the  teacher  compares 
it  with  past  events  of  the  same  nature,  going  as  far  back  as  is  ne- 
cessary, and  then  gives  the  students  the  historical  information  which 
will  help  them  to  understand  the  question  before  them.  In  the  study 
of  labor  law,  for  instance,  the  instruction  starts  with  an  injunction 
facing  the  union  today  and  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  injunctions. 

How  Our  Work  Is  Financed 

From  the  outset  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  I.  L.  G.  \Y.  U.  to 
appropriate  a  sum  from  the  treasury  of  the  Union  to  support  the 
educational  activities. 

We  started  six  years  ago  with  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  a  year, 
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and  the  Cleveland  Convention  which  was  held  in  May,  1922,  votec 
$17,500  a  year  for  our  educational  activities. 

Onr  members  are  admitted  to  all  our  activities  without  fees.  W( 
also  admit  members  of  other  trade  unions  at  the  official  request  oi 
their  organizations.  This  is  done  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  w^ 
feel  that  we  should  demonstrate  our  solidarity  in  that  manner,  anc 
secondly,  we  may  thus  stimulate  other  organizations  to  initiate  edu- 
cational activities  of  their  own. 

Lesson  Outlines 

An  important  feature  of  our  educational  work  is  the  preparation* 
of  outlines  of  all  our  lessons.  These  are  prepared  by  the  teacher, 
mimeographed,  and  a  copy  is  given  to  each  student.  Pupils  keep  them 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  what  may  be  called  a  condensed  text 
book.  That  these  outlines  are  helpful  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many 
students  come  to  the  offices  with  requests  for  those  which  they  have 
either  mislaid  or  did  not  receive.  At  the  end  of  the  last  season,  many 
had  to  be  reprinted  because  of  the  great  demand.  Workers'  Col- 
leges throughout  the  United  States  also  sent  requests  for  sets  of  the 
outlines.  In  many  cases,  these  were  used  as  lesson  guides  or  as  models 
for  new  outlines. 

Book  Purchase 

Another  useful  work  performed  by  the  Educational  Department 
is  the  furnishing  of  text  books  to  our  students  at  wholesale  prices. 
This  Department  made  arrangements  with  leading  publishers,  by 
which  books  recommended  by  teachers  are  furnished  at  wholesale 
cost.  During  the  past  two  years  the  Educational  Department  fur- 
nished hundreds  of  books  to  our  students.  Not  only  has  this  been 
a  money-saving  but,  what  is  more  important,  it  stimulated  our  mem- 
bers to  own  books,  to  read  and  re-read  them. 

Labor  Text  Books 
For  some  time,  we  have  felt  that  one  of  the  problems  to  be  solved 
by  the  Labor  Movement  in  this  country,  is  that  of  text  books.  At 
present  when  our  members  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  history  and  economics,  they  usually  have  to  turn  to  books  written 
in  a  one-sided  way.  These  seldom  deal  with  the  everj^  day  life.  They 
ignore  the  interests  of  the  toilers  and  the  story  of  their  struggles. 
Such  books  are  obviously  not  for  the  workers.  Worker-students 
must  have  the  facts.  They  must  not  be  fed  on  material,  selected  by 
prejudiced  minds. 


In  addition,  Buch  books  must  be  presented  so  as  to  be  understood 
easily  by  workers.     The  language  must  be  simple  and  clear. 

We  have  advocated  the  publication  of  text  books  in  social  sciences 
\'-ritten  for  workers  from  the  workers'  point  of  view.  We  also  felt 
I  hat  these  books  should  be  the  outgrowth  of  actual  teaching  in  work- 
ers' classes  and  that  they  should  contain  the  results  of  the  teacher's 
experience  with  such  classes. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  is  edit- 
ing "The  Workers'  Bookshelf"  and  will  include  books  on  important 
social  subjects  prepared  by  specialists,  including  teachers  in  our 
classes. 

Specialized  Training  for  Small  Groups 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  organize  studies  for  small  groups 
of  our  members  who  have  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  serve  our  or- 
ganization. 

The  training  of  these  groups  will  be  of  an  applied  practical  char- 
acter,— a  combination  of  theory  and  practice.  The  instruction  in 
practical  organization  will  be  given  by  officers  of  our  organization 
as  well  as  of  other  organizations. 

Dlfflculties  and  Obstacles 

In  judging  the  success  of  our  activities  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
one  must  remember  some  of  the  difficulties  which  we  had  to  overcome. 
It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  fatigue  of  the  workers,  their  family 
duties,  their  personal  and  organization  interests  and  the  time  con- 
sumed in  travelling  to  and  from  work.  Also  in  the  City  of  New  York 
there  are  a  great  many  conflicting  attractions,  all  bidding  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  workers.  Lectures,  entertainments,  concerts,  drama, 
opera,  and  various  other  similar  activities,  are  conducted  almost 
every  day  and  every  evening.     They  appeal  to  various  interests. 

Considering  all  this,  we  feel  that  a  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished, for  in  spite  of  these  conditions,  a  large  number  of  our  mem- 
bers were  attracted  to  our  courses,  and  attended  them  regularly  and 
faithfully. 

Activities  Outside  of  New  York 

While  planning  our  work  in  New  York  City,  we  always  realized 
that  our  duty  towards  our  members  in  other  cities  is  equally  great. 
We  have,  therefore,  started  classes  in  Boston,  where  arrangements 
were  made  with  the  Boston  Trade  Union  College  to  accommodate  our 


m«tiiber«i.     Cla^aes  were  aiao   organized  in  Cleveland,  Philadei] 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.    We  are  now  working  on 
plan  wiiereby  educational  activities  will  be  initiated  in  Chicago  ad 
other  cities  where  our  members  reside.    Due  to  the  industrial  deprej 
sion  that  caused  so  many  strikes  in  our  industry  in  these  cities  we  ha< 
to  postpone  our  plans  temporarily. 

Our  Educational  Department  is  in  constant  touch  with  littll 
groups  of  our  members  in  other  cities,  encouraging  organization  of 
classes,  helping  to  find  teachers,  sending  lesson  outlines,  writing  and 
making  personal  visits.  The  classes  are  conducted  by  local  com- 
mittees of  members,  but  assisted  and  directed  by  the  Educational 
Department.  « 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished  1 

For  five  years  thousands  of  workers  attended  our  classes,  lec- 
tures and  other  activities.  In  these  they  learned  a  great  deal  about 
matters  connected  with  their  industry,  their  organization  and  the 
Labor  Movement.  They  learned  some  of  the  economic  laws  under- 
lying the  development  of  the  present  order.  They  learned  some  of 
the  fundamental  psychologic  laws  which  govern  the  relations  between 
human  beings.  They  were  inspired  by  literature  which  deals  with  the 
life,  hopes  and  sorrows  of  other  men  and  women. 

But  chief  of  all,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  story  of  the 
struggle  of  their  class.  They  heard  how  other  workers,  like  them- 
selves, speaking  other  languages  and  members  of  other  races,  strug- 
gled for  many  weary  years ;  how  they  attempted  to  get  more  joy  and 
happiness  out  of  their  miserable  existence.  They  learned  how  through 
the  devotion,  loyalty  and  endless  effort  of  other  workers,  they  are 
in  a  position  today  to  enjoy  some  of  the  beauties  and  comforts  of 
life.  They  learned  how  unity  and  solidarity  helped  their  fellow 
workers  to  achieve  all  this. 

Perhaps  this  has  not  all  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in  the 
organization  work  of  the  International.  But  there  is  no  doubt  it  has 
added  power  to  the  union.  "We  believe  those  attending  classes  have 
been  strengthened  in  their  high  ideals,  filled  with  a  greater  desire 
to  serve  their  fellow  workers  and  guided  toward  a  practical  expres- 
sion of  their  ideals,  and  energies. 

Other  Educational  Experiments 

In  all  literature  dealing  with  the  development  of  labor  education 
in  the  United  States,  the  I.  L.  G.  W.  U.  is  admitted  to  be  the  pioneer 
in  this  field.    But  in  developing  its  educational  activities  our  Union 
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did  not  serve  its  own  purposes  only.  It  helped  to  create  a  senti- 
ment which  has  become  realized  in  concrete  form.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  labor  schools  have  been  opened  throughout  the  United 
States.  Many  of  them  communicated  with  our  Educational  Depart- 
ment making  inquiries  as  to  our  method  of  organization,  teaching, 
subjects, — outlines  of  lessons  and  many  other  details.  In  many  cases, 
we  were  informed  that  the  information  we  gave  them  was  helpful 
and  enabled  the  other  organizations  to  perform  successful  work  along 
similar  lines. 

Our  members  were  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  the  pioneer  and 
have  their  vision  realized. 

Education  an  Integral  Function  of  the  Unions 

The  success  of  the  educational  undertaking  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  should  not  make  us  forget  that  in- 
auguration of  educational  activities  in  trade  unions  is  after  all  a  for- 
midable task.  During  the  past  two  years  our  Unions  had  on  their  hand 
several  problems  of  a  most  serious  nature.  Chief  among  these  were  the 
strikes  of  the  waistmakers,  the  dressmakers  and  the  cloakmakers, 
which  concerned  the  lives  and  happiness  of  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
workers.  The  opposition  was  strong  and  bitter.  The  universal  indus- 
trial depression  was  utilized  by  employers  in  this  struggle,  want  was 
felt  in  the  homes  of  our  workers.  Our  members  had  to  solve  problems 
of  bread  and  rent,  and  to  fight  for  the  very  life  of  their  organization. 
One  would  imagine  that  under  such  conditions,  there  would  be  no 
inclination  or  willingness  to  concern  oneself  at  all  with  educational 
activities. 

But  this  was  not  so.  To  the  eternal  credit  of  our  International  it 
should  be  recorded  that  in  spite  of  these  depressing  conditions,  our 
educational  activities  went  on  not  only  the  same  as  before,  but 
increasing  and  widening  in  influence  and  usefulness.  The  classes  con- 
tinued as  usual.  Additional  educational  activities  were  organized  for 
strikers  and  for  newly  enrolled  members  of  the  striking  unions. 

In  short,  our  educational  activities  grew  because  all  were  con- 
vinced that  they  are  no  longer  a  mere  incident  in  our  organization, 
but  a  fundamental  factor,  important  because  they  help  our  organiza- 
tion to  achieve  its  glorious  aims. 

Conclusion 

All  must  agree  that  the  educational  activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies*  Garment'  Workers'  Union  must  go  on.     The  time  for 
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doubt  and  skepticism  has  passed  long  ago.     The  world  moves  an 
we  must  not  stand  still. 

All  this  will  require  more  effort.     But  it  will  be  well  used.     1 
will  be  a  wonderful  investment,  one  for  which  future  generations  wi 
bless  us.    We  urge  all  to  realize  its  significance,  for  labor  educatio 
will  give  to  many  in  our  midst  an   opportunity  to   develop  bod; 
and  mind.    It  will  furnish  them  with  the  materials  which  will  enric 
the  leisure  hours  which  had  been  won  by  their  organization  in  i 
struggles  on  the  economic  field.     It  will  develop  intelligent  leade 
ship  and  an  intelligent  rank  and  file,  educated,  healthy,  full  of  life, 
full  of  desire  for  a  new  world.    They  will  be  trained  for  self-expres- 
sion.    They  will  obtain  fuller  understanding  of  the  great  economic 
and  philosophic  problems   and   of  the   social  facts   which   confront 
them.     Educational  activities  will   develop   in   the   workers   a  new 
vision  of  brotherhood  and  cooperative  effort  to  be  attained  by  organi- 
zation in  the  Labor  Union  and  the  Labor  Movement. 

Our  members,  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  without  excep- 
tion, endorsed  full-heartedly  our  educational  activities.  Even  those, 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  did  not  find  it  possible  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  directly,  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  educa- 
tional work  of  our  International  Union,  tends  to  develop  intelligent 
men  and  women,  and  that  this  tends  to  elevate  the  intelligence  of 
the  membership  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  they  contribute  their  share 
toward  its  material  support  willingly  and  gladly.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  are  always  individuals  behind  every  movement.  We  wish 
to  add  that  behind  the  individuals  there  must  be  power, — a  driving 
force.  In  our  instance  it  was  the  rank  and  file  of  our  International 
Union,  that  supplied  the  enthusiasm,  energy  and  inspiration  which 
made  this  work  possible. 


The  First  Year  of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau 

By  Spencer  Miller,  Jr.* 

To  make  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  growth  of  Workers'  Education 
in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  and  to  recount  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  certain  outstanding  facts 
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about  the  industrial  situation  in  our  country  during  the  same  period 
of  time. 

During  these  past  months  we  have  experienced  critical  days  in 
our  national  life  as  far  as  unemployment  was  concerned.  The  auction 
block  for  unemployed  workers  on  the  one  hand  and  a  national  un- 
employment conference  at  Washington  on  the  other  nave  served  to 
focus  attention  on  the  seriousess  of  the  situation.  These  periods  of 
enforced  idleness  are  not  times  for  study  and  reflective  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  workers. 

When  unemployment  is  accompanied  by  a  real  business  depres- 
sion, we  are  confronted  with  a  condition  of  general  disintegration  of 
morale  which  is  reflected  in  a  disorganization  in  the  life  of  great 
groups  of  people.  No  one  feels  this  disintegration  more  than  the 
industrial  worker  who  has  become  a  particularly  dependent  toiler  in 
our  modern  industrial  society. 

To  the  disturbing  effect  of  unemployment  and  business  de- 
pression upon  the  general  morale  of  the  industrial  worker  during 
the  past  year,  must  be  added  the  open  shop  campaign.  On  all  sides 
the  effect  of  this  campaign,  designed  to  destroy  trade  unionism,  has 
left  its  toll  of  workers  to  whom  work  itself  was  more  vital  than  the 
condition  under  which  they  worked. 

It  is  true  that  this  campaign  has  made  labor  in  America  more 
conscious  of  its  role  in  the  commomwealth  and  has  added  purpose  to 
organization  in  communities  wherei  it  was  not  clearly  expressed. 
Out  of  the  campaign  instituted  to  counteract  this  open  shop  move- 
ment there  has  been  developed  a  very  considerable  increase  of  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  labor  in  the  elements  of  power  in  organization. 
Yet  a  fair  summary  of  the  past  twelve  months  of  the  labor  movement 
in  the  United  States  cannot  fail  to  reveal  a  definite  loss  in  member- 
ship and  a  weakening  of  morale  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

I  mention  these  seemingly  obvious  facts  because  they  properly 
fall  into  the  picture  of  this  past  year  during  which  tins  Bureau  has 
been  in  existence.  As  one  person  expressed  it,  if  the  Workers' 
Education  movement  can  grow  under  all  of  the  disintegrating  ele- 
ments of  the  past  months  it  has  met  the  most  severe  test. 

II. 

While  the  movement  for  Workers '  Education,  however,  has  strug- 
irled  to  be  and  to  become  a  more  vital  force  during  these  past  months, 
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our  colleges  and  universities  have  been  full  to  overflowing.  Fr( 
every  section  in  the  country  comes  the  report  of  increasing  enroll- 
ments. And  it  is  true  that  many  boys  and  girls  who  laid  away  war 
time  savings  have  sought  college  educations  during  this  period  of 
unemployment. 

But  this  does  not  invalidate  my  premise  that  enforced  idleness 
has  had  and  has  to-day  a  disintegrating  effect  upon  educational 
effort  among  men  and  women  in  industry.  Those  who  are  adding  to 
the  college  enrollments  represent  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  who 
went  into  the  factories  and  workshops  during  the  w^ar  and  were  laid 
off  after  the  Armistice.  This  new  college  group  are  not  the  married 
men  and  women  of  industry  to  whom  unemployment  must  mean  grave 
family  responsibilities;  their  very  lack  of  responsibility  makes  col- 
lege the  more  alluring. 

There  is  a  second  factor  about  this  whole  movement  which  is 
brought  to  focus  by  this  very  contrast  between  the  effect  of  indust- 
rial depression  upon  the  college  student  enrollment  and  the  numbers 
of  industrial  workers  who  engage  in  educational  work.  And  it  touches 
the  very  heart  of  this  movement.  The  vitality  of  workers'  education 
rests  not  upon  the  ability  of  the  university  to  provide  courses,  but 
by  the  ability  of  the  local  groups  of  working  men  and  women  to 
give  voice  to  their  desire  for  more  education. 

That  being  an  elementary  fact,  we  will  realize  that  our  judg- 
ment of  the  achievement  of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau,  and  of 
the  movement  generally  during  the  past  year,  must  not  be  measured 
by  an  absolute  percentage  increase  over  last  year  but  rather  in  the 
light  of  these  discouragements  and  disturbances  in  the  industrial 
life  of  America. 

Such  a  conditioned  judgment  may  gain  courage  out  of  those 
evidences  of  human  interest  which  here  and  there  throughout  the 
year,  and  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  bear  witness  to  the 
validity  of  the  educational  service  which  this  Bureau  may  render 
more  effectively  in  years  to  come.  Among  such  human  evidences  of 
a  real  aspiration  for  more  light  and  learning  is  the  following  letter 
which  is  suggestive  of  a  larger  number  of  similar  letters. 

April  10,  1922 
Dear  Sir. 

Am  interested  in  educational  work  of  workers.  Try  to  emphasize 
educational  features  of  our  Brotherhood  but  what  good  can  poor  me 
accomplish  when  so  many  sleep  or  are  indifferent.     Oh  that  I  had 
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begun  in  early  life,  that  my  ability  and  talents  would  be  greater 
when  they  are  needed  so  badly  now. 

We  have  no  public  library  here,  but  have  a  siuall  circulating 
library  (Turners)  in  New  Kensington.  And  do  not  have  a  copy  of 
Workers'  Education  in  the  U.  S.  Cannot  afford  to  buy  very  many  of 
books  I  desire,  and  last  couple  of  years  hardly  any,  on  account  of 
unemployment  (forced)  Expect  to  purchase  book  for  my  personal 
use  in  near  future.  Have  some  talent,  for  public  speaking,  and  try 
to  use  it,  for  development  of  wage-earners,  through  unionism  and 
solidarity.  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  information  as  to  your  com- 
mittee's book.    Will  use  it,  as  wisely  as  possible. 

Yours  fraternally, 

(Signed)  Bert  Powell  Rec.  Sec. 
Springdale,  Pa. 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenter  and 
Joiners  of  Am.  Local  Union  No.  333. 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 

III. 

In  addition  to  these  expressions  of  aspirations  from  workers 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  there  have  been  certain  definite 
achievements  in  this  movement  and  of  this  Bureau  during  the  past 
twelve  months  to  which  we  can  point  with  some  measure  of  en- 
couragement. In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  in  the 
year  1921,  the  first  distinct  focus  on  workers'  education  in  this  coun- 
try, especially  during  the  20th  century.  The  establishment  of  the 
Bureau  was  but  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  movement  which 
was  showing  signs  of  growth  some  time  before. 

But  this  focus  in  the  year  1921  must  not  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
historical  background  of  this  movement.  It  is  sometimes  asserted 
that  the  Workers'  Education  movement  began  in  this  country  within 
the  last  decade.  Obviously  it  has  flourished  during  the  latter  part 
of  that  period,  but  the  interest  of  the  American  labor  movement  in 
education  has  been  a  long  and  continuous  one  reaching  back  into  the 
opening  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  Labor's  championship  of  a 
free  compulsory  public  school  system  marks  the  real  beginning  of 
the  movement  in  this  country,  of  which  its  expression  a  century 
later  is  a  voluntary  self-supported  enterprise  with  the  support  and 
active  participation  of  adult  workingmen  and  women. 
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IV. 

One  year  ago,  a  nation-wide  questionnaire  sent  out  to  the 
ferent  workers'  educational  enterprises  revealed  the  significant 
that  four  years  before  there  were  but  four  workers'  educational  groups 
in  two  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States  with  an  enrollment 
of  a  few  hundreds.  In  four  years,  the  movement  has  grown  to  26 
workers'  colleges  and  schools  in  22  cities  of  this  country.  Since  that 
questionniare  has  been  tabulated  and  recorded  the  "Workers  Educa- 
tion Bureau  has  come  into  being  to  relate  these  various  experiments 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  gather  and  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  new  enterprises. 

Some  of  the  enterprises  that  were  in  existence  a  year  ago  have 
become  inactive  during  the  past  year  due  to  a  number  of  different 
reasons.  Others  have  come  into  being  to  swell  the  total  number. 
It  is  difficult  at  times  to  classify  the  enterprises  as  either  Trade  Union 
Colleges,  Workers'  Universities,  or  study  classes,  as  they  do  have 
local  differences;  but  including  all  such  experiments  whether  they 
be  regarded  as  individual  workers'  study  classes  or  colleges  with  a 
definite  Board  of  Control,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  these  exper- 
iments has  been  on  a  conservative  estimate  two  fold  or  100  percent. 
The  total  number  ran  as  high,  at  one  time,  as  61  workers'  educational 
experiments  of  various  sorts  and  kinds.*  Of  this  total  the  Bureau 
has  assisted  in  creating  eight  Trade  Union  Colleges  during  the  past 
year. 

These  colleges  are  as  follows: 
Passaic  Trade  Union  College. 
Denver  Labor  College. 
Spokane  Workers'  College. 
Milwaukee  Workers'  College. 
Pacific  Workers'  University  (Sacramento,  Cal.). 
San  Francisco  Labor  College. 
Syracuse  Labor  College. 
Portland  Labor  College. 

It  has  directly  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  Workers'  Study 
Classes  in  Reading  and  Erie,  Pa.,  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y,,  and  smaller 
study  groups  in  ten  industrial  centers  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio.   In  addition,  it  is  cooperating  with  a  representative 
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*A  list  of  such  enterprises  is  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
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of  the  Machinists'  Lodges  in  Michigan  and  in  Indiana  in  the  develop- 
ment of  study  classes  among  the  membership. 

No  less  than  fifty  requests  have  been  received  from  Internationals, 
State  Federations,  Central  Bodies  and  Local  Unions  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  educational  work  among  their  membership.  We  have 
supplied  information  to  Central  Labor  Bodies  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Quincy,  111., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  a  score  of  other  bodies  widely 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  on  how  to  start  workers'  classes. 

The  service,  as  provided  by  the  Bureau,  has  been  of  the  following 
nature  : 

1.  Advice  on  the  method  of  organization  of  Trade  Union  College 
or  study  classes. 

2.  Addresses  before  Union  organizations,  and  the  service  of  a 
field  representative  for  a  limited  period  of  time  to  visit  all  study 
classes  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Registration  Bureau  for  teachers  in  the  different  workers' 
educational  enterprises. 

4.  Advice  as  to  text  books  to  be  used  for  different  courses  of 
study. 

5.  Providing  forms  or  outlines  for  class  work. 

6.  Cooperative  book  service  whereby  text  books  have  been  se- 
cured at  discounts  from  20-40  percent. 

7.  Supplying  special  Workers  Education  Bureau  Series  text  book 
on  the  ''History  of  the  American  Labor  Movement". 

8.  General  information  as  to  the  growth  of  the  movement  in  this 
country. 

9.  Supplying  and  recommending  teachers  or  lecturers  to  dif- 
ferent workers'  educational  enterprises. 

10.  Distribution  of  some  10,000  reprints  on  workers'  education 
to  various  interested  centers. 

11.  Placement  of  Reports  on  "Workers'  Education  in  the  United 
States"  in  the  700  public  libraries  in  the  various  industrial  centers 
where  there  are  Central  Labor  bodies  for  the  reference  of  working- 
men  and  women  in  the  sections. 

To  this  list  of  specific  services  must  be  added  that  far  larger 
number  of  general  inquiries  and  answers  from  all  quarters  of  this 
country.  To  attempt  to  enumerate  them  would  carry  us  far  beyond 
the  range  of  this  report.  There  has  been  a  growing  number  of  in- 
quiries from  labor  bodies  and  educational  institutions  all  over  Europe, 
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from  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Mexico,  which  but  indicate^ 
the  growth  of  general  interest. 

Two  matters  of  international  interest  have  focused  the  growing 
importance  of  this  enterprise  to  the  labor  movement.  One  is  the 
plan  to  promote  a  journal  of  workers'  education  the  world  over  from 
the  International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The  other 
plan  is  the  first  International  Conference  on  Workers'  Education  to 
be  held  in  Brussels,  Belgium  in  August  of  this  year. 

In  the  field  of  publications,  the  Bureau  can  point  with  some  pride 
to  the  publication  and  sale  or  distribution  of  two  editions  (3000  copies) 
of  the  First  Annual  Report  on  Workers'  Education  in  the  United 
States.  Copies  have  been  sent  to  every  state  in  the  Union,  to  the  lib- 
raries of  600  American  Colleges,  to  a  large  number  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  the  Far  East,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  America,  and 
Canada.  ^ 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  was  able  to  print  a  special  edition  offll 
"Short  History  of  the  American  Labor  Movement"  through  the  gen- 
erous cooperation  of  the  author,  Mrs.  Mary  Beard,  who  graciously 
renounced  all  her  royalties  in  favor  of  the  Bureau.  One  thousand 
copies  were  printed  in  paper,  and  of  these  nearly  half  have  already 
been  distributed  as  texts  for  the  most  part  in  the  different  workers' 
educational  enterprises  in  this  country.  It  has  given  us  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  wider  field  of  service  for  books  which  are  in- 
forming, accurate,  simply  written,  and  printed  in  a  form  and  at  a  price 
within  the  range  of  all. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling  among  teachers 
and  students  in  these  different  workers'  educational  enterprises  that 
the  average  text-books  which  are  available  f-or  study,  either  presumed 
a  wider  cultural  background  than  the  average  worker  possessed  or 
adopted  the  historical  approach  to  material.  Nor  do  the  examples 
used  in  many  of  the  texts  touch  upon  the  common  range  of  experiences 
of  the  average  worker.  A  few  books  which  have  been  prepared  ob- 
viously for  workingmen  are  in  many  cases  prepared  without  scholar- 
ship or  a  scientific  attitude  toward  facts. 

In  a  word,  the  experiences  of  our  work  in  this  country  pointed 
unmistakably  to  the  need  of  text-books  that  were  conceived  and  writ- 
ten to  meet  the  worker's  needs  of  background  and  experience  and,  at 
the  same  time,  preserve  true  scholarship,  a  scientific  attitude  toward 
facts,  and  simplicity  of  style.  Accordingly  a  plan  was  conceived 
for  a  ** Workers'  Bookshelf"  that  might  in  fact  become  the  nucleus  of 
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a  workingman 's  library.  Estimates  were  secured  from  various  pub- 
lishers and  a  contract  was  finally  entered  into  by  the  Bureau  and 
the  George  H.  Doran  Company,  for  the  publication  of  such  a  **  Workers' 
Bookshelf."  A  tentative  Editorial  Board  was  suggested  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  and  a  number  of  different  teachers  of  workers' 
classes  were  invited  to  submit  manuscripts.  The  first  title  is  now  off 
the  press  and  is  ready  for  distribution  at  this  conference.  The  price 
of  these  paper  volumes  will  be  fifty  cents  a  copy,  which  should  bring 
them  w^ell  within  the  range  of  all.  It  is  quite  appropriate  that  the 
first  book  should  be  one  on  Public  Speaking  to  enable  workingmen 
and  women  to  express  their  thoughts  effectively  and  directly.  The 
author  of  this  first  title  is  Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield,  professor  at  Wel- 
lesley  College  and  for  three  years  an  instructor  at  the  Boston  Trade 
Union  College.  Other  titles  are  in  preparation  and  all  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  submitted  to  an  Editorial  Board  before  they  are  finally 
accepted  and  published.  The  possibilities  of  this  adventure  in  a 
''Workers'  Bookshelf"  are  very  wide,  and  we  are  glad  to  number  it 
among  our  first  year's  beginnings. 

In  addition  to  the  "Workers'  Bookshelf,"  we  have  felt  the  need 
of  a  series  of  workers'  pamphlets.  We  are  able  to  announce  the  prepara- 
tion of  two  such  pamphlets  for  publication,  one  on  "How  to  Organize 
Workers'  Study  Classes",  and  a  second  on  an  "Outline  of  the  Ameri- 
can Labor  Movement".  Other  pamphlets  will  follow,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  we  may  be  able  to  print  outlines  for  the  use  of  the  different 
study  classes. 

A  trust  fund  has  been  created  to  provide  a  revolving  fund  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  these  text-books  and  provide  a  guarantee 
fund  for  the  issuance  of  pamphlets,  and  the  printing  of  outlines  and 
syllabuses. 

These  in  a  sense  are  some  of  the  accomplishments  and  hopes  of 
the  Workers  Education  Bureau  in  the  matter  of  publications.  The 
plans  for  a  year-book,  a  manual,  and  a  monthly  publication,  all  will 
come  in  due  time  as  the  demand  grows  and  the  funds  are  secured. 


A  year  ago  an  analysis  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  the  workers' 
educational  enterprises  was  submitted  to  the  Conference ;  it  presentee* 
the  variety  of  experiments  that  were  being  conducted.  This  sum- 
mary was  printed  both  in  our  Conference  Report  and  in  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review,  and  issued  as  a  reprint  by  the  Bureau.     I  shall  not  at- 


tempt  to  present  at  this  time  a  summary  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  i 
which  was  sent  out  this  year  to  all  the  workers'  educational  enter- 
prises. Such  a  recapitulation  will  be  more  significant  after  another 
year 's  effort  under  more  normal  industrial  conditions.  Let  me  in  this 
report  present  to  you  a  brief  survey  of  a  number  of  distinctive  ex- 
periments in  workers'  education  which  have  developed  during  the 
past  year  West  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Our  Conference 
is  still  Eastern,  and  it  may  give  a  balance  to  our  proceedings  that 
might  be  lacking  otherwise. 

In  the  first  place,  I  venture  to  say,  that  hardly  a  delegate  knows  of 
a  significant  experiment  which  was  begun  last  fall  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Sacramento  Federated  Trades  Council.  The  Pacific  Workers* 
University  as  it  is  called,  has  made  itself  an  integral  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Trades  Council.  They  have  offered  26  regular  courses  of  ex- 
tension grade  to  the  affiliated  locals  and  have  succeeded  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  regular  consecutives  courses  in  nine  of  the  locals.  A 
course  of  twenty-five  introductory  lectures  has  been  given  before  the 
Federated  Council  which  has  been  the  method  of  developing  the  small 
classes  in  the  local  unions. 

The  courses  offered  the  locals  are  very  varied  and  include  art 
literature,  anatomy,  botany,  physiologic  chemistry,  food  chemistry, 
geology,  history,  journalism,  labor  movement. 

The  subjects  of  these  half  hour  lectures  have  covered  such  topicc 
as  Constitution  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  Occupational  Disease,  Force  of 
Habit,  Music,  Atomic  Greatness,  the  Present  Crisis,  Evolution  of  In 
dustrialism.  Democracy  in  Education. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  work  in  October  of  last  year  there  have 
been  given  more  than  4200  hours  work  of  instruction  in  the  study 
groups,  which  does  not  include  the  attendance  at  the  lectures  before 
the  Central  Federated  Council.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Pacific  Work- 
ers' University  has  secured  the  voluntary  services  of  a  teaching  staff 
of  over  100  college  graduates  who  are  all  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Recently  the  Central  Trades  Council  sanctioned  the  installation 
of  a  Radio  station  in  their  Labor  Temple,  which  the  electrical  workers' 
union  have  promised  to  install  at  minimum  expense.  In  this  way  they 
plan  to  give  Sunday  night  concerts  to  their  members  that  are  being 
sent  from  the  radio  stations  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

I  have  here  also  four  interesting  reports  from  the  Portland 
Labor  College,  the  Denver  Labor  College,  St.  Paul  Labor  College,  and 
the  Milwaukee  Workers'  College,  which  have  all  come  into  being  dur- 


ing  the  past  year  and  are — save  the  last  named — west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  These  four  are  selected  at  random  from  among  a  larger 
number.  There  is,  in  each  report,  the  element  of  discouragement  over 
the  slowness  of  the  process  with  a  conviction  that  the  foundation  is 
being  solidly  built. 

A  very  interesting  activity  that  is  now  being  carried  on  at  the 
St.  Paul  Labor  College  consists  of  the  class  of  about  twenty-five  in- 
dividuals who  were  selected  because  of  the  high  quality  of  their  work 
in  labor  classes  during  this  last  year.  Each  individual  in  this  group 
has  selected  a  particular  phase  of  the  labor  movement  with  which  he 
has  agreed  to  thoroughly  familiarize  himself.  He  will  also  prepare 
one  or  more  brief  lectures  on  his  particular  subject.  Both  his  study 
of  the  subject  and  his  preparation  of  the  lecture  will  be  done  with  the 
aid  of  a  competent  instructor.  The  subjects  themselves  consist  of 
such  matters  as  the  Labor  Movement  in  England,  the  History  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  Industrial  Union  as  com- 
pared with  the  Craft  Union,  the  Relations  of  the  Courts  to  Labor, 
and  so  on.  After  the  lectures  have  been  thoroughly  prepared,  the 
twenty-five  individuals  will  be  sent,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  meetings 
of  the  various  locals,  and  will  present  to  the  locals  the  information 
that  they  have  gathered  on  their  particular  subject.  In  this  way, 
it  is  expected  that  nearly  every  local  in  the  city  will  have  listened  to 
a  considerable  number  of  talks  of  this  nature  before  the  winter  is  over. 
At  the  Portland  Labor  College  where  the  trade  unionists  com- 
pleted a  splendid  Labor  Temple  in  November,  it  is  reported  that  the 
completion  of  the  Labor  Temple  was  the  beginning  of  Labor  Educa- 
tion. The  Teachers'  Union  has  cooperated  with  the  Central  Body  in 
developing  one  of  the  most  active  colleges  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  One 
interesting  feature  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  Speakers'  Bureau 
in  connection  with  the  Labor  College  where  locals  can  secure  lecturers 
upon  application.  They  have  also  followed  the  practice  of  holding 
two  courses  on  the  same  evening  at  hours  which  will  enable  students 
to  go  from  one  class  to  the  other.  It  has  worked  successfully  on  the 
whole.  The  report  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  governing  committee 
continues  further  to  say  that  their  teachers,  drawn  from  the  local 
colleges  and  universities  have  given  their  services  voluntarily  but 
eventually  they  expect  to  pay  their  faculty. 

The  Milwaukee  Workers'  College  which  came  into  being  last  fall 
with  the  motto  ** Education  is  not  for  self,  but  for  humanity"  has 
received   the   active   support   of   the  Wisconsin   State   Federation  of 
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Labor.     The  Secretary  records  that  the  course  in  economics  was 
most  interesting  and  has  maintained  a  good  attendance  of  active 
dents  during  the  term.    Assistance  has  been  offered  by  the  Extensio; 
Department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  but  it  will  not  deter  the 
trade  unionists  of  the  city  from  setting  a  standard  of  unselfish  servic^ 
as  an  aim  of  education.  J 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  district,  the  Denver  Labor  College  with 
the  aid  of  some  active  members  of  the  cooperative  movement  has  given 
to  the  trade  unionists  of  Colorado  a  new  service  for  the  Labor  Move- 
ment of  that  State.  While  the  registration  has  been  small  the  inter- 
est has  been  considerable  and  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise  look 
forward  to  an  extension  of  the  movement  of  workers'  education  this 
fall  in  other  industrial  centers  of  the  State. 

VI. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  (although  it  is  a  j^eneral  survey 
without  a  word  as  to  our  support  and  a  second  as  to  organization. 
We  are  devoting  a  session  to  the  Financing  of  Workers'  Education, 
but  it  seems  too  important  that  in  this  picture  of  the  work  during  the 
past  year  you  should  visualize  the  entire  problems  and  the  true  setting 
in  which  its  activities  are  to  be  judged.  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the 
great  weaknesses  of  our  present  system  to  assume  a  fact  as  accom- 
plished by  passing  a  resolution.  The  inception  of  the  Bureau  suf- 
fered from  this  national  failing. 

The  Secretary  returned  to  this  country  the  middle;  ot  June  after 
a  two  months  visit  to  Great  Britain  investigating  all  the  Workers' 
Educational  enterprises,  during  which  time  an  acting  secretary  had 
generously  performed  his  services  in  addition  to  her  many  other  duties- 
Of  necessity  little  could  be  accomplished  during  the  period  of  his 
absence.  When  he  assumed  active  direction  of  the  work,  the  Bureau 
had  total  assets  of  approximately  $100.00  and  liabilities  of  four  times 
the  amount.  There  was  no  office,  no  furniture,  no  typewriters  and  only 
a  few  thousand  sheets  of  stationery  and  envelopes.  A  conference  report 
had  to  be  edited,  published  and  paid  for,  and  an  office  had  to  be  set 
up.  The  New  School  for  Social  Research  generously  offered  office 
space  during  the  first  year  free  of  charge,  and  agreed  to  bear  a  large 
portion  of  the  cost  of  our  convention  reporting.  A  desk  and  chair  were 
loaned  by  the  School  and  a  typewriter  borrowed  from  a  local  Reform 
organization.  The  sum  of  $19.00  was  invested  in  a  second  hand  filling 
transfer  case,  file  drawers  and  a  typewriting  table,  and  our  office 
was  complete.    For  the  first  two  weeks  the  Secretary  was  secretary, 
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typist,  file  clerk,  editor  and  general  messenger.    It  was  soon  realized 
that  such  procedure  would  soon  prove  inadequate. 

After  the  first  two  weeks  the  Secretary  secured  the  services  of 
a  clerk.  And  the  Bureau  began  its  existence.  For  two  and  one- 
half  months  the  monies  for  the  conduct  of  the  Bureau  were  loaned 
by  the  Secretary  whose  services  were  likewise  contriouted,  as  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  secure  funds  from  the  local  trade  union  en- 
terprise. Finally,  about  the  middle  of  September,  a  friend  loaned 
the  Bureau  personally  $500.00  to  carry  it  along  for  a  time.  It  enabled 
us  to  print  and  issue  and  pay  for  the  first  edition  of  our  conference 
proceedings.  A  subsequent  loan  made  it  possible  to  bring  out  the 
special  edition  of  the  *' Short  History  of  the  American  Labor  Move- 
ment." With  these  text  books  and  the  conference  report,  we  were 
able  to  distribute  some  specific  service  to  local  union  groups,  and 
gradually  we  began  to  secure  a  few  application  fees  and  our  asso- 
ciate members  increased  in  number,  until  it  was  possible  to  return  the 
loans.  The  work  has  expanded  many  fold  since  then,  our  affiliations 
and  memberships  have  increased,  and  several  donations  have  made 
it  possible  to  carry  on  to  date. 

However,  I  want  to  say  frankly  that  we  have  not  as  yet  faced  the 
question  of  adequate  financial  support  for  the  Bureau  if  it  is  to  do  the 
work  it  was  created  to  perform.  Another  year  we  must  include  in  cur 
budget  office  rental  and  at  least  a  nominal  salary  for  the  secretary. 

VII. 

This  leads  me  to  my  last  reflection  on  the  question  of  organiza- 
tion as  the  one  charged  with  executive  responsibility  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  work.  I  want  to  make  this  equally  frank  observa- 
tion. Those  of  you  who  were  here  last  year  will  recall  the  informal 
nature  of  our  conference  and  the  geographical  distribution  of  our 
delegates  and  the  simple  structure  of  our  constitution.  As  Chairman 
Maurer  has  said  repeatedly,  we  took  the  best  we  had  and  built  on  that. 
And  yet  we  have  realized  more  and  more  how  important  it  is  at  this 
time  to  reconsider  our  constitution  and  organization  in  the  light  of 
this  rapidly  growing  movement  which  is  extending  beyond  the  Appal- 
achian Mountains,  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line,  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  have  become  a  national  agency 
in  the  opportunity  of  our  service ;  yet  if  you  will  examine  our  executive 
board,  you  will  find  that  the  entire  nine  are  selected  from  three  states 
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and  those  all  Eastern  states.  But  seven  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
are  west  of  the  Appalachian  range. 

It  is  my  growing  conviction  that  before  the  delegates  is  the 
specific  task  of  shaping  our  organization  to  reflect  tne  growing  na- 
tional character  of  this  movement.  Men  and  women  of  national  re- 
putation in  the  labor  movement  drawn  from  different  geographical 
sections  of  this  country,  will  give  to  our  work  the  range  of  appeal 
that  is  imperative  for  the  support,  the  leadership  and  the  vital  service 
of  this  Bureau.  This  conference  presents  a  true  test  of  our  intention 
to  serve  the  educational  aspiration  of  the  American  Labor  Movement, 
which  stretches  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Such  broad 
action  on  our  part  will  inspire  the  Labor  Movement  to  greater  support 
and  greater  interest  in  the  development  of  this  Bureau. 

By  constitutional  provision  the  term  of  office  of  the  Secretary 
and  the  other  Executive  officers  terminates  with  the  Conference.  I 
cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  making  my  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  many  friends  and  organizations  by  whose  voluntary  aid 
this  Bureau  has  been  carried  on  during  these  past  months.  Without 
their  aid  little  could  have  been  accomplished.  And  I  want  publicly  to 
make  my  definite  acknowledgement  to  the  members  of  my  Executive 
Committee  who  have  given  of  their  time  and  thought  to  bringing  this 
Bureau  into  a  place  of  real  service  to  the  Labor  Movement.  Madam 
Chairman  and  fellow  delegates,  workers'  education  is  a  high  adventure 
which  calls  for  great  sacrifices  and  greater  endurance.  But  it  is 
an  adventure  which  holds  within  itself  a  great  promise,  not  only  for 
the  labor  movement  but  for  our  educational  system  and  for  society 
itself.  (Applause.) 


Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School 

By  Dr.  Neva  Deardorff* 

There  is  just  one  point  that  I  should  like  to  make  with  reference 
to  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers  in  Industry. 
In  the  first  place,  I  shan't  attempt  to  classify  it  with  reference  to 
Workers'  Education.  I  shall  tell  you  one  thing  about  it  and  then  on 
the  basis  of  that  and  other  knowledge  that  I  am  sure  you  have,  you 
will  have  to  do  your  own  classifying. 


♦Chairman,  Academic  Committee,  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School. 
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The  control  of  the  Bryn  Miawr  Summer  School  for  Women  Work- 
ers in  Industry  is,  it  seems  to  me,  an  important  and  unique  contribu- 
tion, if  it  has  made  any — the  ability  which  it  has  shown  successfully 
to  amalgamate  a  college  corporation  with  a  group  of  w^orkers. 

The  control  of  the  summer  school  does  not  rest  with  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  It  rests  with  a  joint  administrative  committee  which  con- 
sists of  36  people,  15  are  representatives  of  different  parts  of  the 
college,  the  faculty,  the  board  of  directors,  and  the  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation. Fifteen  women  from  the  ranks  of  industry  or  women  who 
have  been  in  industry  are  elected  by  the  Alumnae  of  the  Summer 
School.  Eight  of  them  may  be  elected  from  women  in  industry  at 
large,  and  seven  from  the  Alumnae  of  the  Summer  School  itself. 
The  remaining  six  of  the  36  members  of  the  Joint  Administrative 
Committee  are  chosen  by  the  original  thirty.  The  director,  the  as- 
sistant director,  (who  next  year  will  be  Miss  Agnes  Nestor)  the  exe- 
cutive secretary,  two  representatives  elected  by  the  faculty  and  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee. 

So  far  this  arrangement  seems  to  have  worked  out  very  well. 
I  have  been  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Joint  Administrative  Com- 
mittee and  there  has  been  no  question  of  oil  and  water.  It  is  more 
like  what  shall  I  say,  vinegar  and  oil  which,  if  properly  shaken,  will 
mix. 

The  Experiment 

The  problems  that  have  been  met  haven't  developed  any  special 
cleavage  of  opinion.  The  women  in  industry  have  wanted  pretty 
much  the  same  things  that  the  college  group  has  wanted  to  accomplish. 
If  this  works  out  well  in  Bryn  Mawr,  I  cannot  see  why,  given  an 
equally  honest  craving  on  the  part  of  both  groups,  it  can't  work  out 
in  other  places. 

That  is  what  we  hope  will  happen,  but  not  too  rapidly.  That  is 
what  we  regard  as  our  great  experiment.  Whether  two  groups  of 
people — the  academic  people  with  all  their  faults  and  their  good  in- 
tentions ;  the  workers  group  with  its  point  of  view — whether  you  can 
actually  bring  together  36  people  and  have  them  sit  down  and  agree 
on  the  carrying  out  of  a  project  of  this  kind.  Again  I  say,  I  won't 
attempt  to  classify  what  we  are,  but  we  do  ask  you  to  watch  what 
happens.     (Applause.) 
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The  Settlements  and  Workers'  Educatkm 

By  John  L.  Elliot* 

I  have  just  one  thing  to  state.  One  of  our  committees,  of  which| 
Mr.  Hanchett  is  the  chairman,  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  the  various 
neighborhood  houses  in  the  city,  and  we  find  that  there  are  eleven 
houses  ready  to  open  up  their  doors  for  Workers'  Education  pur^  (>ses. 
These  settlements  are  scattered  all  over  the  city  from  the  Battery  to 
Harlem  and  these  organizations  will  furnish  proper  room  for  any 
Workers'  Education  undertakings  that  are  put  before  them.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  neighborhood  houses  will  not  be  dictatorial 
with  regard  to  these  courses.  The  organizations  can  form  themselves. 
All  that  we  will  do  will  be  to  give  them  the  proper  kind  of  setting. 
There  are  in  America  something  like  500  neighborhood  houses  from 
California  to  this  coast,  and  I  know  that  it  would  be  a  splendid  thing 
for  the  settlements  and  I  believe  for  the  organizations  of  workers  to 
make  use  of  these  rooms. 

For  ten  years  the  Hudson  Guild  has  been  connected  with  the  New 
York  School  for  Printers'  Apprentices  taking  in  all  the  apprentices.^ 
in  the  typographical  branch  of  printing.  General  education  is  hercMJ 
connected  with  the  knowledge  of  the  trade.  Now  friends,  one  of 
the  great  educational  factors  in  this  world  is  the  education  you  get 
through  your  work,  and  I  don't  believe  in  the  long  run  any  workers' 
association  can  afford  to  neglect  that  element — the  education  you  get 
out  of  your  trade.  Connecting  that  up  with  your  larger  cultural 
subjects  will  always  bring  results. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed  with  the  different  types  of 
workers'  education  represented  at  this  conference.  Hudson  Guild 
has  been  creating  one  type.  Out  of  the  whole  thing  there  is  going 
to  come  a  better  type  of  education  than  any  now  existing. 

Meanwhile,  I  want  to  say  simply  that  in  this  city  there  are  eleven 
neighborhood  houses  willing  to  start  classes  now  or  next  year,  and 
I  believe  in  America  there  are  many  hundred.     (Applause). 

Co-operative  Education 

By  Cedric  Long** 

The  education  within  the  Cooperative  Movement  is  necessarily 
different  from  that  in  the  Labor  Movement.     In  the  first  place,  the 


♦President,  National  Federation  of  Settlements. 
**  Secretary,  Cooperative  League  of  America. 
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Cooperative  Movement  is  made  up  more  necessarily  of  education 
than  the  Labor  Movement.  You  can  organize  a  labor  movement  and 
carry  out  your  work  and  succeed  without  education.  But  you  cannot 
very  well  organize  a  Cooperative  Society  without  education. 

Therefore,  for  this  reason,  and  because  cooperation  for  75  years 
has  built  up  a  tradition  of  education,  the  educational  part  of  the  move- 
ment is  very  important  and  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment. In  most  states  where  there  are  cooperative  laws  on  the  statute 
books,  there  is  even  a  requirement  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  pro- 
ceeds shall  be  laid  aside  for  the  cooperative  educational  work.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  movement  itself  depends  upon  education.  It 
cannot  stand  entirely  yet  on  its  own  merits  as  an  economic  movement 
in  competition  with  private  business,  and  therefore  it  has  to  educate 
its  members  to  its  own  support. 

Types  of  Cooperative  Education 

Now  in  this  country  there  are  three  general  types  of  cooperative 
education.  There  is  the  education  organized  cooperatively.  And  by 
that  I  mean  a  group  of  students  who  get  together  and  organize  their 
own  school,  raise  their  own  money,  pay  their  own  bills,  and  hire  their 
own  teachers  to  teach  them  things  which  they  themselves  want  to 
learn.  That  is  the  education  organized  cooperatively  which  is  being 
practiced  in  three  parts  of  greater  New  York — Brooklyn,  Manhattan 
and  Harlem. 

The  school  in  Brooklyn  now  has  three  hundred  members,  after 
running  two  years.  They  are  adult  students.  There  are  courses  in 
bookkeeping,  sociology,  history,  economics,  etc.,  and  membership 
meetings  once  every  month.  The  whole  school  has  an  enrollment  of 
over  300.  The  executive  committee  of  12  meets  every  two  weeks. 
And  those  students  are  determining,  guiding  that  entire  educational 
experiment  themselves. 

There  is  also  an  inter-cooperative  committee  which  connects  up 
these  three  schools,  which  publishes  the  paper,  etc. 

There  is  also  cooperative  education  of  a  general  nature,  such  as 
we  have  in  the  labor  movement — the  mass  meeting  such  as  the  Pat- 
terson Cooperative  is  now  having  regularly.  The  Co-operatives  have 
mass  meetings  to  educate  their  own  members  and  get  in  new  members. 
That  kind  of  work  is  being  carried  on  all  over  the  country,  and  is  very 
general.     The  Federation   of  Cooperative   Societies  of  Greater  New 
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York  is  doing  such  work  as  this.    Next  week  it  has  a  meeting  to  take 
up  the  question  of  cooperative  housing. 

Other  groups  throughout  the  country  are  doing  the  same  kind 
of  thing.  Now  cooperative  education  is  different  from  labor  education 
in  that  it  extends  beyond  the  labor  field.  The  cooperative  movement 
is  very  nearly  as  strong  among  organized  farmers  as  among  the  or- 
ganized workers  and  the  educational  work  there  has  been  successful 
to  a  high  degree. 
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Farmers'  Cooperatiion 

The  best  educational  organization  among  the  farmer  cooperators 
is  the  Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union,  which  is  organized 
in  some  thirty  odd  states,  and  which  is  definitely  agreed  to  the  propo- 
sition that  cooperation  is  more  than  an  economic  movement  and  can- 
not succeed  without  a  definite  educational  program  to  accompany  or 
precede  it. 

In  one  state,  like  Kansas  for  instance,  they  have  as  many  as  12 
educational  directors  giving  their  full  time  to  the  educational  work 
among  those  farmers,  training  them  in  the  principles  of  cooperative 
marketing,  the  cooperative  store,  teaching  them  a  history  of  coopera- 
tion and  giving  them  the  technical  information  they  need  in  running 
the  business  themselves,  in  selecting  their  executives,  directors,  etc. 

The  farmers  in  some  states  also  are  carrying  on  correspondence 
courses  in  cooperation  and  have  had  a  great  deal  of  success  with  one 
of  those  courses  which  they  have  entitled  ** Successful  Cooperation". 

There  is  another  kind  of  work  which  is  not  strictly  of  the  mass 
meeting  or  the  pamphleteering  type.  For  instance,  the  town  of  Ber- 
genfield  a  few  years  ago  organized  a  library  inside  the  cooperative 
society.  In  the  town  of  Bergenfield  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as 
a  public  library.  The  cooperators  (few  as  they  were)  wanted  a 
chance  to  get  books.  They  put  a  collection  of  books  in  the  store. 
After  they  had  operated  this  library  a  couple  of  years  and  it  had 
proved  its  value  and  had  become  successful,  then  the  town  of  Bergen- 
field took  over  the  experiment  and  developed  it  into  a  town  library. 
There  we  see  in  the  year  1921  a  repetition  of  the  same  thing  which 
happened  all  through  Europe  fifty  years  ago. 

Cooperative  education  began  because  there  was  no  other  kind  of 
education  open  for  the  common  working  people.  And  as  the  educa- 
tion developed  the  local  municipality  built  up  its  common  library. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  there  are  some  places  in  this  country' 
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where  there  is  no  library  and  where  cooperators  are  beginning  the 
good  work. 

Other  socities  are  going  in  for  the  same  thing.  *'Our  Cafeteria" 
here  in  the  city  has  spent  considerably  over  $100  in  buying  books 
for  their  cooperative  societies.  Out  in  Brooklyn  they  have  the  gen- 
t^ral  education  which  is  the  second  type  of  educational  work — mass 
meetings,  library  work,  etc. 

Cooperative  Classes 

And  finally  there  is  the  third  kind,  the  specific  instruction 
in  classes.  Here  we  have,  first,  college  instruction,  the  course  that  is 
given  in  Columbia  University,  the  course  that  is  given  in  Milwaukee 
University  and  similar  courses  in  other  colleges.  We  have  the  Inter- 
Collegiate  Cooperative  society  developed  in  one  college  in  this  coun 
try.  Courses  are  given  in  New  York  by  The  Cooperative  League, 
with  lectures  twice  a  week. 

Then  there  are  the  cooperative  classes  which  are  carried  on  di- 
rectly by  cooperative  societies  themselves.  In  Seattle  there  are 
classes  organized  by  the  cooperative  society.  The  Cooperative  Food 
Products  started  three  years  ago,  organized  by  twenty-one  labor 
unions.  That  cooperative  association  is  now  running  12  little  study 
clubs  in  various  parts  of  Seattle. 

In  the  city  of  Scranton,  the  manager  of  the  cooperative  society, 
after  working  his  12  or  14  or  15  hours  a  day  in  the  store,  once  a  week 
gets  a  little  group  of  25,  30,  or  35  people  in  the  store  to  sit  down  and 
study  for  two  hours  the  history  and  the  principle  of  the  cooperative 
movement. 

In  Auburn,  Washington,  there  is  another  live  group  studying. 
And  so  there  are  small  study  courses  being  carried  on  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  As  many  of  you  know,  we  have  a  cooperative  cream- 
ery at  Minneapolis.  The  workers  there  have  organized  study  classes 
and  have  their  glee  club  and  their  musical  club  and  many  other  ac- 
tivities. In  Superior,  Wis.,  a  man  gives  full  time  to  educational 
work  all  the  year  round.  For  three  months  of  the  year  they  operate 
a  summer  school,  which  costs  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  to  run. 
They  have  thirty  or  forty  students  during  the  summer,  giving  full 
time  to  the  study  of  all  the  subjects  involved  in  running  the  coopora- 
tive  society  successfully.  And  then  there  are  the  classes  in  cooperation 
that  are  being   carried   on  by   labor   colleges,   such   as  we   find   in 
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Denver,  in  Minneapolis  and  in  other  cities,  such  classes  as  were  co\ 
ducted  by  the  Rand  School  last  year. 

These  are  the  three  specific  kinds  of  cooperation  I  mentions 
in  the  beginning  of  my  talk.  And  in  closing  I  would  merely  ei 
phasize  once  more  that  education  within  the  cooperative  movemei 
becomes  an  essential  part  of  the  cooperative  movement  and  thi 
without  education  here,  probably  cooperation  could  not  succeed 
well  as  it  does  in  the  United  States. 

The  Cooperative  Movement  is  necessarily  an  educational  mo"* 
ment  because  the  workers  here  are  not  theorizing  about  what  tl 
or  that  should  be,  but  they  are  at  work  in  their  store,  in  their  it 
tory,   in  their   creamery,   actually  today  running   business  with( 
profit,  running  business  for  use.     In  order  to  do  it  and  do  it  succeij 
fully,  in  competing  with  private  business — which  of  course  they  ha^ 
to  do — they  must  educate  themselves,  they  must  be  just  as  shrei 
just  as  careful,  just  as  wise  as  the  best  business  man  in  their  coi 
munity.    And  that  is  an  awfully  big  demand  to  make  of  a  group 
workers.   Therefore,  the  essential  point  that  we  shall  remember  is  tl 
education  within  the  cooperative  movement  is  a  vital,  essential  pi 
of  the  movement.     (Applause). 


At  the  close  of  the  First  Session,  Chairman  Maurer  of  the  Wori 
ers  Education  Bureau,  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following 
committees : 


Constitutional  Committee 

Finance  Committee 

John  Van  Vaerenewyck,   Chairman 
Charles  Stillman 
Charles  Jacobson 
John  Sullivan 
Mary  Dent 

Toscan  Bennett,  Chairman 
Paul  Blanshard 
Matthew  Woll 
Peter  Rottenberg 

Maud  Foley 

Spencer  Miller,  Jr. 

J.    M.    BUDISH 

Harry  Russell 
Rose  Schneiderman 
Frieda  Miller 
Fannia  M.  Cohn 

Resolution  Committee 

Harry  Dana,  Chairman 
A.  D.  Sheffield 

Credential  Committee 

W.  H.  Kehoe,  Chairman 

A.   J.   MUSTE 

Stacy  May 
J.  Jablonower 
J.  B.  Salutsky 

Mabel  Leslie 

Alexander  Fichandler 

Adjournment 
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Saturday,  April  22,  1922,  7:30  P.  M. 

Manhattan  Lyceum 

66  East  4th  Street 
New  York 


AIMS  OF  WORKERS'  EDUCATION 


Ainu  of  Workers'^  Education 

John  Sullivan"^ 

Chairman  and  Toastmaster 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Those  of  you  who  are  from  out  of  town  and  from  across  thej 
water,  in  behalf  of  the  organized  Labor  Movement  of  this  City,  I 
bid  you  a  hearty  fraternal  welcome. 

This  meeting  here  this  evening,  to  my  mind,  is  a  meeting  of 
great  moment,  not  alone  for  those  who  are  assembled  here,  but  for 
the  men  and  women  whom  you  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

I  know  of  no  cause  nobler  than  the  cause  which  the  Workers 
Education  Bureau   is   engaged  jn,   which   means   to    be   helpful   in 
promoting  a  higher  education  for  the  working  men  and  women  of^i 
our  country.  ;;    /.  ^IB1^ 

Education  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  qualifications  that  a 
man  or  woman  could  be  endowed  with. 

Nobody,  in  my  judgment,  can  have  too  much  of  it.  This  organi- 
zation, as  I  understand  it,  is  engaged  in  that  business  to  make  the 
workingman  and  workingwoman,  and  the  young  ones  expecially, 
better  equipped,  better  qualified  to  face  the  world. 

I  have  been  always  an  ardent  admirer  and  in  my  own  humble 
way,  a  promoter  of  education.  I  had  quite  an  experience  in  our 
public    schools   recently,    particularly    so    during    the    great    World 

War.     ^  ; .  ■,jrm:m 

I  was  in  one  of  them  continuously  for  over  two  years  and  I 
mingled  around  considerably  and  took  quite  an  interest  in  the  teach- 
ers when  they  were  giving  lectures  to  the  children,  and  I  want  to 
say  that  there  is  room  for  a  whole  lot  of  improvement  in  some  of  the 
lectures  that  are  delivered  to  our  children. 

In  a  good  many  instances  they  will  say — I  heard  it  one  afternoon — 
that  every  young  boy  should  try,  if  possible,  to  emulate  John  D.  Rock- 
efeller.   I  would  rather  hear  this  teacher  tell  his  class  that  I  would 


♦President,  New  York  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly. 


rather  see  you  emulate  a  man  like  Samuel  Gompers  than  I  would 
to  emulate  Bockefeller. 

The  history  that  is  taught  in  our  public  schools  largely  is  a 
history  which  prejudices  the  mind  of  the  young  folks. 

They  are  taught  in  a  good  many  instances  to  despise  the  Amer- 
ican Labor  Movement,  as  that  seems  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
society.  I  would  like  if  this  organization  could  by  any  manner  or 
means  put  into  the  history  taught  in  our  public-schools,  for  instance, 
the  history  of  the  American  Labor  Movement,  and  show  what  that 
organization  has  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  humanity. 

Now,  you  are  attempting  to  be  helpful  in  higher  education,  and 
when  you  have  done  that  and  the  boy  or  girl  has  attained  it,  you 
should  also  teach  them  how  to  use  that  education  to  be  helpful  to 
their  fellow  man,  and  not  to  try  to  make  his  burden  the  heavier, 
which  has  been  done  in  a  good  many  instances. 

I  listened  to  a  young  lady  the  other  evening  making  an  address 
before  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council  and  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  what  she  said.  She  said:  '*I  am  sick  and  tired  of  addressing 
the  higher  crust.  I  like  to  address  an  audience  possessed  of  human 
understanding/' 

And  that  is  what  we  want  the  people  who  graduate  from  schools 
and  colleges  to  have,  a  better  understanding  of  the  human  side  of 
our  problems  and  of  our  society. 

In  a  good  many  instances  when  we  have  developed  that  higher 
education,  we  use  it  to  the  detriment  of  our  fellow  workers. 

I  have  listened  this  morning  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  this  country  questioning  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
there  was  where  education  was  needed.  There  was  where  practical 
experience  was  needed,  and  I  want  to  say  that  if  I  am  any  judge, 
that  the  Chief  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  did  not  come 
out  second  in  the  scramble. 

They  tried  to  twist  him;  they  tried  to  make  him  commit  himself 
in  one  way  or  another  but  he  stood  there  as  solid  as  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar in  behalf  of  the  labor  movement  of  our  country. 

There  is  another  need  for  education  and  that  is  to  educate  the 
masses  against  the  highly  subsidized  and  highly  capitalized  minority 
that  is  in  America  today  that  would  try  to  tell  you  what  to  do, 
what  to  eat  and  what  to  drink;  everything  that  they  want  is  what 
they  would  have  you  to  do.    They  want  to  dictate  everything. 
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The    American    Federation    of    Labor,    and    all    working    m 
organized  as  well  as  unorganized,  did  everything  they  possibly  co 
at  the  time  that  our  country  was  in  distress  when  she  was  at  w 
not  a  man  was  found  wanting. 

The  captains  of  industry  in  America  promised  the  boys  when  the) 
were  going  across  everything  when  they  would  come  back.  Theri 
was  nothing  too  good  for  them.  You  know  the  results.  They  wer 
conniving  and  trying  to  see  how  they  could  reduce  the  wages 
lengthen  the  hours  and  take  away  what  had  been  accomplished  d 
ing  the  war. 

A  fight  for  the  World's  Democracy?    Yes.     Everybody  was  i 
bued  with  that  spirit.    But  I  want  to  ask  you,  gentlemen  and  ladiei 
what  kind  of  a  democracy  is  it  when  everybody  was  doing  everything, 
they  possibly  could, — those  people    were    conniving    for    the    op 
shop, — to  try  to  take  away  everything  from  the  working  man,  th 
they  promised  him  when  he  was  going  across. 

When  he  came  back  he  found  himself  without  his  job.  That  is 
something  that  you  should  educate  the  children  to,  and  show  them 
how  unfair  they  treated  our  returned  heroes.  Teach  them  that  his- 
tory. Not  the  history  that  is  in  the  text-books  in  the  public  schools 
today,  and  other  schools. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  is  a  secondary  proposition. 
They  would  sooner  teach  them  the  history  of  some  other  country, 
without  mentioning  this  country.  I  have  gone  a  little  further  than 
I  thought  I  would. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  say  that  I  hope  that  your  move- 
ment will  be  successful  and  wish  you  all  the  good  luck  in  the  world 
along  this  line.  Now,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to 
introduce  to  you  a  man  small  in  stature  but  a  giant  in  intellect,  a  man 
who  has  done  more  to  promote  education  and  to  try  and  expound  to  the 
workers  of  this  country  the  duty  that  one  owes  to  the  other;  a  man 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  I  know  of  no  nobler 
cause  and  nobody  here  will  disagree  with  me  that  the  man  whom  I 
am  about  to  introduce  to  you  has  dedicated  himself  wholly  to  that 
cause,  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  at  this  time  to  introduce  to 
you  the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers.  (Applause.) 


American  Labor  Movement  and  Labor  Education 

By  Samuel  Gompers* 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  magnificent  address  of  our  honored 
toastmaster  as  well  as  of  all  the  kind  things  which  he  has  said  of  me. 
I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  for  which  this 
assembly  is  held.  It  is  the  logical  next  step  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  should  now  interest  itself  in  the  problem  of 
adult  education.  We  have  done  the  pioneer  work  that  made  this  step 
possible.  The  concept  of  free  public  schools  and  the  initiative  which 
finally  resulted  in  our  present  school  system  came  from  the  early 
labor  movement  of  our  country.  When  the  first  schools  for  children 
were  opened  by  the  community  or  the  state,  there  was  a  tuition 
paid  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  children  who  became  pupils  in  the 
schools.  Children  of  the  poor  were  permitted  to  attend  these  schools 
without  paying  the  fees  which  the  parents  of  other  pupils  paid,  but 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  children  who  were  unable  to  pay  were  re- 
quired to  register  themselves  as  paupers,  incompetent  and  unable  to 
pay  the  tuition.  The  indignity  of  such  a  situation  was  resented  by 
the  men  of  the  labor  movement  of  the  early  days  of  our  country  and 
they  secured  from  legislatures  laws  abolishing  the  obligation  upon 
any  parent  or  guardian  to  make  official  declaration  of  financial  dis- 
ability. When  that  law  was  enacted,  it  removed  the  stigma  and  es- 
tablished in  the  educational  progress  of  the  United  States  the  free 
public  schools — the  public  schools  of  which  all  of  us  are  so  proud  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not  reach  the  highest  standards  of 
educational  facilities,  provide  all  the  opportunities  needed  for  modern 
requirements  nor  realize  the  demands  of  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment or  the  many  others  who  advocate  a  higher  concept  of  education 
for  our  young. 

The  American  labor  movement  prior  to  the  existence  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  stood  for  a  higher  and  a  better  con- 
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cept  of  the  education  of  our  people.  The  American  Federation  o] 
Labor,  as  the  logical  and  the  natural  heir  to  all  movements  of  laboj 
and  of  progress,  took  up  the  cause  and  from  time  to  time  made  i1 
position  clear  through  investigations,  committees  reports  and  special 
declarations.  Our  annual  conventions  as  well  as  state  federations  anc 
city  central  bodies  demanded  a  further  extension  of  the  education! 
facilities  and  adequate  education  for  children  and  information. 

When  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  educational  theory  th^ 
problem  of  industrial  and  vocational  training  arose  we  gave  our  bes 
efforts  to  bring  help  in  finding  a  constructive  solution.  The  report 
and  findings  of  special  committees  of  the  American  Federation  o| 
Labor  became  the  standard  authority  for  dealing  with  the  problem. 

Because  of  the  helpful  results  from  the  work  of  the  committee 
in  this  special  field  and  due  to  a  growing  conception  of  the  meaning  and 
far-reaching  influences  of  education,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  several  years  ago  authorized  a  permanent  committee  on  educa- 
tion which  because  of  its  permanent  character  has  been  able  to  keep 
in  touch  with  developments  in  the  educational  field  and  to  make  con- 
tributions which  have  been  helpful  in  the  formulation  of  programs  and 
policies.  The  studies  and  recommendations  have  enabled  the  A.F. 
of  L.,  to  keep  abreast  of  educational  thought  and  of  advanced  steps. 

As  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  service  which  this  committee  has 
rendered,  I  have  in  mind  the  text  book  investigation  which  was  in- 
itiated on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
which  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  majority  of  public  school  hist- 
ories and  references  upon  the  social  sciences  reflect  a  narrow  social 
philosophy  that  gives  little  consideration  to  economic  forces  and 
developments  that  condition  and  in  a  large  measure  direct  historical 
progress.  We  hope  that  this  report  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  select- 
ion and  in  the  preparation  of  text  books  for  social  studies. 

The  histories,  the  books  which  record  the  advances  of  the  human 
race,  have  magnified  the  heroes  of  war,  the  captains  of  industry 
and  of  commerce,  the  guiding  aristocratic  and  autocratic  influence  of 
power,  but  the  struggle  of  the  masses  which  is  the  real  history  of  the 
whole  world  from  the  primitive  man  until  the  civilization  of  today 
has  been  suppressed.  The  interpretation  and  presentation  of  this  tre- 
mendous struggle  of  the  human  family,  the  masses  of  the  human 
family,  have  not  been  taken  into  account  except  there  has  been  a  re- 
volution which  has  transformed  these  reformers  into  martyrs  and 
thus  woven  them  into  the  history  of  the  country  or  of  the  world. 
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But  bear  in  mind,  revolutions  may  have  been  referred  to  but  rebell- 
ions or  the  term  rebellion  is  the  expression  of  judgment  that  the  revolt 
has  been  unsuccessful.  When  a  revolution  failed  it  then  became  re- 
bellion and  was  so  stigmatized  in  history  and  was  regarded  as  of 
little  or  no  importance.  This  is  the  old  concept  of  history  or  the  story 
of  men.  But  just  as  we  read  famous  dissenting  opinions  of  the  Sup- 
reme Court  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  majority  opinions,  so  we  must 
understand  and  rightly  evaluate  revolts  and  counter  movements  in 
order  to  plumb  the  currents  under  any  historical  period. 

One  of  the  most  recent  undertakings  which  our  committee  on 
education  has  initiated  is  cooperation  in  the  movement  which  we  now 
meet  to  consider.  Definite  plans  for  adult  education  is  the  outgrowth 
with  our  present  conception  of  education  as  paralleling  human  life. 
There  is  something  of  mental  growth  beyond  the  formal  training 
which  public  schools  offer  or  even  the  wider  discipline  of  college 
and  university.  Our  problem  is  to  suggest  flexible  institutions  and 
methods  that  will  meet  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  masses  of  our 
people — a  large  percentage  of  whom  are  wage  earners.  I  want  to  attest 
not  only  the  appreciation  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but 
my  own  personal  as  well  as  official  endorsement  of  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  the  Workers  Education  Bureau.  Because  of  the 
possibilities  I  see  in  this  movement,  I  wish  to  make  an  observation 
which  is  the  result  of  years  of  experience. 

I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  having  in  the  directorship  of  youi*  in- 
stitution a  person  who  does  not  represent  and  have  some  connection 
with  the  organized  effort  of  education  and  labor.  I  make  no  re- 
flection upon  any  one  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  having  a  non-union 
person  try  to  teach  trade  unionism  to  trade  union  working  men  and 
women.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  greater  mischance,  anything  more 
calculated  to  subvert  the  purpose  that  your  organization  has,  than  a 
method  of  instruction  which  is  calculated  to  be  hurtful  or  injurious 
,to  the  natural  and  rational  organization  of  the  working  people  in  their 
trades  and  labor  unions.  A  little  learning  is  most  dangerous,  but 
teaching  and  acquirement  of  a  thought  that  is  hurtful  or  misdirected 
in  its  influence  upon  the  natural  and  rational  labor  movement  of  oui* 
country  is  most  hurtful  and  injurious  in  its  results.  Right  teaching, 
the  teaching  of  the  truths,  the  teaching  of  rightful  courses,  directly 
promote  the  understanding  of  the  problems  by  which  the  toilers  are 
confronted,  the  necessity  and  the  willingness  not  only  to  understand 
but  to  assist  the  progressive  upward  and  onward  movement  of  the 
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toilers  of  our  country  through  organization  to  attain  their  rights 
which  they  have  been  too  long  denied  and  the  abolition  of  the  wron 
which  they  have  too  long  endured. 

An  organization  that  does  not  undertake  a  movement  such  ai 
yes,  which  fails  or  which  does  not  undertake  to  teach  and  impregnate 
into  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  workers  and  the  people  generally 
the  need  of  unity  and  fraternity  and  solidarity,  and  the  willingness 
to  sacrifice  in  order  that  the  whole  great  body  of  the  working  peop! 
to  give  service  to  society,  service  without  which  civilization  wouli 
cease,  would  fail  in  performing  the  duty  which  assigned   to   yo 
organization  and  to  its  membership  and  affiliation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  preach  the  right  to  which  the  toilers  are 
entitled,  although  that  is  important,  but  it  is  more  essential  that 
knowing  those  rights  to  press  home  into  the  minds  and  hearts  and 
the  conscience  of  students  the  necessity  of  performing  the  duty  which 
is  involved  in  order  that  these  rights  may  be  attained. 

Our  honored  chairman  has  referred  to  the  incidents  which  oc- 
curred yesterday  and  today  in  my  appearing  before  the  Joint  Leg- 
islative Committee  on  Housing  for  the  State  of  New  York.  I  would 
not  underestimate  the  tremendous  ability  of  the  man  who  is  con- 
ducting the  investigation.  Though  he  has  wonderful  ability  and 
some  sympathy,  he  lacks  the  understanding  that  this  cause  of  labor 
with  all  or  any  of  its  mistakes  and  errors  is  composed  of  the  great 
masses  of  our  people,  not  all  of  them  organized,  but  a  sufficient 
unmber  of  them  organized  to  give  evidence  of  power  in  securing  the 
rights  to  which  the  toilers  are  entitled.  This  movement  of  the  work- 
ers is  a  mass  movement  of  a  great,  large  number  of  people  and  that 
they  are  humans  and  not  perfect  men  and  women.  They  have  the 
attributes  of  humans  who  hope,  and  aspire  and  work  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  better  life  and  better  condition  of  life,  for  a  better  and 
brighter  day,  and  not  merely  better  and  brighter  in  our  time  but  a 
continuous  improvement,  but  they  being  human  are  likely  to  pursue 
a  course  not  entirely  justified  by  existing  conditions.  But  they  are 
humans  who  count  their  errors  to  their  detriment  and  endeavor  to 
rectify  these  errors,  not  by  governmental  agencies  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  law.  Any  law  to  cover  the  errors  of  humans  is  more  react- 
ionary, brutal  and  unwarranted  and  if  placed  upon  the  statute  books 
will  be  totally  disregarded  because  of  the  impossibility  of  its  en- 
forcement. 

I  have  gone  through  a  long  struggle  not  only  in  years  but  in 
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recent  weeks,  but  never  before  have  I  encountered  iuoh  efforts  to  curb 
^uy  expression  as  were  manifest  by  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  the 
>mmittee  before  which  I  had  the  honor  to  appear.     But  whatever 
uppression  of  views  before  that  committee,  there  is  a  large  audi- 
ice  in  the  United  States  to  which  we  can  address  ourselves.     To  do 
our  duty  as  men  and  women,  as  organized  workers,  is  trying  to  im- 
prove our  own  government,  our  own  citizenship,  our  own  labor  move- 
ment, and  the  men  and  the  w^omen  in  that  labor  movement,  is  our 
work  and  our  duty  and  is  one  of  the  inspiring  purposes  to  which 
your  educational  organization  should  apply  its  efforts. 

There  is  a  great  future  before  you  and  your  organization,  pro- 
viding you  go  in  the  right  line  to  teach  the  right  things  and  to  make 
people  understand  this  tremendous  movement  of  the  working  people 
of  the  United  States,  powerful,  influential,  and  yet  far  below  the 
standard  of  achievement  to  which  the  toilers  are  entitled.  There  is 
need  to,  teach  the  right  thing,  to  inculcate  duty,  to  inculcate  the 
rightful  course  to  help  toward  an  understanding  that  the  benefits 
which  result  from  organized  effort  of  the  working  people  bring  also 
the  duties,  obligations  and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice.  The  one  is  a 
natural  corollary  of  the  other.  To  teach  men  and  women  of  labor, 
to  belong  to  their  trades  or  labor  unions,  to  stand  by  them,  to  try  to 
improve  the  physical,  spiritual  and  mental  standards  and  to  direct 
sentiment  and  aspirations  is  the  tremendous  task  before  your  or- 
ganization. To  accomplish  that  work  to  the  fullest  degree  should  be 
the  policy  and  the  purpose  of  your  organization;  so  long  as  that  is 
your  purpose  you  will  have  the  support  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  So  long  as  life  remains  with  me  I  hope  to  give  service  to  my 
fellows,  and  that  service  includes  aiding  you  as  far  as  within  my 
power  lies,  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  task.    (Applause.) 

The  Role  of  Labor  Education 

By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard* 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  Thomas  Carlyle  exclaimed:  ** Uni- 
versal democracy,  whatever  we  may  think  of  it,  has  declared  itself 
as  an  inevitable  fact  of  the  days  in  which  we  live;  and  he  who  has 
any  chance  to  instruct  or  lead  in  his  days  must  begin  by  admitting 
that."    If  the  stormy  old  sage  were  alive  today,  he  would  no  doubt 
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hail  the  modern  labor  movement  as  a  fact  immense,  inexorable,  in«| 
dubitable,  and  would  warn  all  governing  persons  in  their   several 
spheres  to  take  heed  of  it;  for  did  he  not  say:  "All  true  work  ig 
sacred;  in  all  true  work,  were  it  but  true  hand  labor,  there  is  some- 
thing of  divineness.     Labor,  wide  as  the  earth,  has  its  summit  ii 
heaven.    Sweat  of  the  brow  and  up  from  that  to  sweat  of  the  brain,| 
sweat  of  the  heart;  which  includes  all  Kepler  calculations,  Newtoi 
meditations,  all  sciences,  all  spoken  epics,  all  acted  heroisms,  martyr* 
doms — ^up  to  that  'agony  of  bloody  sweat,'  which  all  men  have  calle< 
divine.     .     .     .     Look  up,  my  wearied  brother;  surviving  there,  thej 
alone  surviving :  sacred  band  of  the  immortals,  celestial  bodyguard  oi 
the  empire  of  mankind."   Labor,  fact  indubitable.   '*No  man  can  roof 
his  house  with  clouds  and  moonshine,  so  as  to  turn  the  rain  from  him. ' ' 
Labor  movement,  also  fact  indubitable — fact  new,  authentic,  and  ob- 
durate.   Some  trade  unions    flourish  and  decay.    Labor  parties  appear 
and  disappear  and  come  again.   But  the  labor  movement,  in  its  numer- 
ical strength,  in  the  power  of  its  organization,  in  the  force  of  its 
ideas,  in  the  circulation  of  its  periodicals,  in  the  range  of  its  act- 
ivities, gains  momentum  from  year  to  year. 

There  are  now  organized  in  the  several  industrial  countries  more 
than  thirty  million  trade  unionists  and  most  of  them  are  federated 
internationally  and  have  a  common  policy  and  purpose. 

It  is  often  said  that  "history  repeats  itself.  As  I  turn  over 
and  over  the  pages  of  the  old  record,  I  am  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  profound  truth  in  that  saying;  but  the  modern  labor  move- 
ment is  something  novel  in  the  history  of  empires  and  states.  There 
were  guilds  in  the  middle  ages  and  in  ancient  Rome;  but  they  were 
mainly  local  organizations  and  far  different  in  character  from  the 
modern  labor  organization.  Modern  trade  unionism  has  no  roots  in 
the  guilds  of  the  old  days.  There  was  nothing  like  it  in  any  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  If  you  will  read  Davis'  remarkable  book  on 
"Wealth  in  Ancient  Rome"  and  Fowler's  fascinating  work  on  "Ro- 
man Society,"  you  will  discover  that  the  capitalistic  system  of  Rome 
was  very  much  like  our  o^vn.  There  were  great  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers in  those  old  days.  The  Appian  Way  was  lined  with  the 
banking  houses  that  did  business  with  the  uttermost  parts  of  tHe 
empire — ^with  London  and  Alexandria.  There  were  artists,  physi- 
cians, architects,  artisans;  there  were  lords  and  ladies  with  their 
beautiful  country  estates  scattered  up  and  down  the  fair  coasts  of 
Italy.     Sometimes  there  were  great,  fearful  servile  revolts  in  which 
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slaves  from  Roman  fields  wreaked  a  terrible  vengeance  on  those 
who  held  them  in  bondage;  but  there  was  nothing  like  the  modem 
labor  movement —  with  its  organization,  its  government,  its  press, 
and  its  philosphies. 

The  labor  movement  is  a  fact  that  will  not  be  denied.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  prophecy.  There  are  some  who  believe  that 
labor  will  play  a  role  in  the  future  comparable  to  that  played  in  the 
past  by  the  military  caste,  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  the  capitalist 
class.  That  is  a  speculation.  But  in  the  realm  of  historic  fact,  we 
have  seen  organized  labor,  as  the  only  coherent  force  that  could  act  as 
as  a  receiver  for  the  bankrupt  German  empire  and  save  it  from  falling 
to  chaos.  I  pass  no  judgment  upon  the  quality  of  that  operation. 
The  fact,  however,  is  significant  for  those  that  have  eyes  to  see.  Who 
will  act  as  receiver  for  the  defeated  nations  in  the  Tenth  World 
War  is  an  interesting  subject  for  speculation. 

Neither  do  I  care  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  the  various 
creeds  proposed  as  the  one  and  only  philosophy  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. Whether  labor  a  hundred  years  from  now  will  be  discussing 
hours,  wages,  and  injunctions,  or  something  else,  is  a  matter  that  no 
amount  of  dreaming  can  determine.  The  wordy  creeds  of  mankind 
have  little  effect  upon  the  main  course  of  things,  because  life  is  so 
full  of  unforseen  events  and  crises  that  no  philosophy  can  prepare 
and  determine  decisions  in  advance.  The  Russian  communists  had  a 
philosophy,  and  they  preached  it  in  season  and  out;  but  it  did  not 
carry  them  to  power.  A  world  war,  a  bankrupt  Tsardom,  a  revolt 
started,  it  seems,  by  Allied  forces,  a  discontented  peasantry,  and  a 
war-weary  nation,  enabled  them  to  get  possession  of  the  trappings 
of  state.  ^-^ 

In  our  individual  lives,  our  course  of  action  seems  as  much  de- 
termined by  things  that  are  thrust  upon  us  by  unforseen  circum- 
stances as  by  our  little  plans  and  schemes.  S6  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. Having  its  roots  far  down  in  the  life  of  millions  of  people, 
being  interwoven  with  the  very  filDre  of  industrialism,  it  partakes  of 
the  character  of  a  huge  natural  process,  swinging  forward  under  the 
stress  of  relentless  circumstances  that  will  not  be  denied.  It  may 
have  a  neat  little  philosophy,  like  that  of  Marx,  or  it  may  laugh  at 
all  philosophies  and  think  mainly  of  hours  and  wages.  Still,  in  the 
modern  world,  crises  are  forced  upon  it  by  circumstances  not  of  its 
own  making  and  it  is  compelled  to  make  momentous  decisions  on 
matters  unrelated   to   collective   bargaining.     The  labor   movement, 
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in  the  modern  sense,  is  barely  fifty  years  old.  But  think  of  the  crises 
during  this  period,  not  made  by  labor  leaders  but  by  forces  outside  of 
the  labor  movement.  Can  we  doubt  that  in  the  future — in  the  long 
sweep  of  centuries — labor  will  have  to  make  decisions  and  take  actions 
more  fraught  with  human  destiny  than  any  thus  far  taken! 

Therein  lies,  in  my  poor  opinion,  the  signficance  of  the  labor 
education  movement.  It  has  manifold  functions  to  perform.  Some- 
what strictly  conceived,  the  labor  college  has  a  function  in  training 
leaders — men  and  women  who  are  to  handle  the  technical  and  difficult 
problems  that  arise  in  collective  bargaining.  There  is  a  great  field, 
not  yet  fully  appreciated,  it  seems.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any 
kind  of  education  can  make  a  leader  out  of  a  person  with  no  natural 
qualifications;  but  owing  to  the  complicated  character  of  modern 
labor  bargains  there  is  an  imperative  demand  for  highly  specialized 
knowledge  which  could  be  organized  and  imparted  by  competent 
labor  colleges. 

There  is  a  second  function,  somewhat  wider  in  scope,  which  might 
be  undertaken  by  these  colleges.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  has  consistently  refused  to  endorse  the  idea  of  a  separate 
labor  party;  but  an  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  annual  con- 
ventions reveals  the  fact  that  the  Federation  has  from  time  to  time 
taken  a  stand  on  many  specific  matters  of  public  policy.  There  are 
also  other  issues  which  are  the  subject  of  continuous  debates  at  the 
annual  conventions.  Would  it  not  contribute  to  the  wisdom  and 
understanding  of  the  rank  and  file  to  have  all  these  problems  jud- 
iciously analyzed  and  fairly  treated  in  courses  offered  by  the  labor 
colleges?  t'      j|    i^i 

Finally  come  those  larger  matters  related  to  citizenship  in  this 
republic.  Labor  is  forced  from  time  to  time  to  take  a  position  on 
questions  of  national  policy  —  foreign  relations,  domestic  con- 
troversies, economic  measures,  and  constitutional  changes.  There  are 
always  many  people  ready  to  offer  quick  and  simple  remedies.  Many 
philosophies  will  be  expounded,  and  many  skeletons  will  be  rattled, 
and  many  revelations  will  be  offered.  But  infallibility  is  not  given  to 
mortal  man  or  mortal  woman  for  that  matter.  Therefore,  the  best 
we  can  do  is  bring  to  bear  upon  each  decision  all  the  pertinent  and 
available  facts  that  throw  light  upon  it.  That  may  seem  somewhat 
prosaic,  but  I  believe  that  it  holds  more  of  promise  than  a  multitude 
of  creeds.  There  is  another  great  function  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
labor  colleges. 
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Here  I  take  leave  of  my  theme.  Labor  movement,  indubitable 
fact.  Knowledge,  power  and  our  best  hope.  Is  that  not  a  program 
broad  enough  to  bring  together  many  people  with  many  opinions  in  a 
work  of  such  transcendent  importance  that  our  little  minds  can  not 
grasp  its  full  significance?    (Applause.) 

By  The  Toastm aster: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  introduce  Mr.  John  P.  Coughlin,  Vice-President  of  the  Central 
Trades  and  Labor  Council,  who  will  take  my  place  as  Toastmaster. 

By  Mr.  Coughlin: 

On  my  entrance  to  the  Labor  Movement  in  the  late  '90s,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  that  entrance,  the  President  of  the  Local  of  which 
I  was  a  member  told  me  he  had  a  job  for  me.  He  said,  *' there's 
nothing  to  do  in  it,  its  the  Vice-Presidency."  In  the  quarter  of  a 
century  that  I  have  traveled  in  this  movement,  I  have  found  that  he 
made  a  mistake;  but  it  took  tonight  to  convince  me  that  it  meant 
another  job.     I  now  have  learned  it  means  an  assistant  toastmaster- 

Through  all  the  pages  of  history  and  the  struggle  of  the  workers 
for  a  mere  existence  there  is  no  more  interesting  study  than  the  his- 
tory of  the  labor  movement  and  the  working  people  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  through  the  middle  ages  that  we  found  the  hopes  and  the  as- 
pirations of  the  workingman  for  a  better  day.  They  may  be  said  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  our  movement;  paved  the  way,  so  to 
speak. 

It  is  remarkable  that  with  all  the  experience  of  the  British  work- 
ers, that  it  was  only  twenty  years  ago  that  they  started  a  movement 
to  educate  in  another  way,  rather  than  the  ordinary  way  of  combat- 
ing the  master  by  master  action,  only  twenty  years  ago  that  they 
started  a  like  educational  movement  to  what  we  are  just  beginning. 
And  therefore  it  is  fitting  that  we  have  with  us  tonight  one  who  is 
interested  and  an  organizer  of  that  great  movement  for  the  education 
of  the  working  people,  the  man  who  for  twelve  years  was  the  secretary 
of  that  movement.  I  take  great  pleasure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in 
introducing  to  you  and  welcoming  Mr.  Mansbridge,  who  was  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Workers'  Educational  Movement  started  in  1903  in  Great 
Britain.    (Applause.) 
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English  Workers*  Education 

By  Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge* 

Mr.  Assistant  Toastmaster  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  English  Workers'  Educational 
Movement.  It  is  said  that  Oxford  used  to  think  of  Cambridge 
with  a  kind  of  prayer,  Godspeed  you  behind  us.  Now  my  prayer  is, 
Godspeed  you  abreadst  of  us  in  this  matter;  and  if  in  this  matter  of 
education  we  can  go  hand  in  hand,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  we  should 
be  doing  a  bigger  work  in  the  caui^e  of  all  that  is  splendid  and  just; 
and  it  is  because  I  want  to  strengthen  that  hand-grip,  it  is  because  I 
want  to  see  you  going  side  by  side  with  us  that  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
to-night. 

Let  me  say  first,  I  wish  your  Workers'  Education  Bureau  every 
possible  success;  I  wish  your  officials  every  possible  success;  and, 
may  I  be  pardoned  for  saying  one  thing,  I  have  viewed  with  admir- 
ation since  I  came  to  this  country  the  work  that  your  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  spoke  about, — the  work  of  Mr. 
Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  your  Secretary. 

The  thing  that  interests  me  so  much  about  a  gathering  of  this 
sort  is  the  vital  force  that  is  in  it.  I  mean,  the  vital  force  that  is  in 
this  gathering  is  enough  to  redeem  the  whole  of  the  American 
Workingmen  and  Workingwomen  for  education. 

The  English  Workers'  Educational  Movement,  has  believed  in 
the  education  of  trade  unionists  and  trades  unions,  has  believed  in 
co-operation  and  co-operating.  I  have  taken  my  part  in  both.  We 
have  also  believed  that  if  the  Labor  Movement  of  England  is  to 
have  its  right  power  it  must  become  an  educational  force  in  the 
community.  So  we  have  set  out  deliberately  through  trades  unions 
and  cooperative  societies  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  labor  and 
learning,  conserving  all  the  time  the  independence  of  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  labor. 


*  Founder  and  first  Secretary,  Workers*  Educational  Association  of  Great  Britain. 
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We  have  set  out  to  make  an  allianoe  with  th«  universities  of  onr 
country,  and  we  have  succeeded  and,  I  venture  to  say  that  because 
we  have  succeeded,  the  content  of  education  in  our  schools  for  the 
children,  and  the  adolescents  and  the  young  man  and  woman  at  the 
university  is  a  finer  content,  a  better  content  and  a  content  such  as 
we  all  would  like  to  see.  Not  that  we  have  won  our  victory,  by  any 
means,  but  that  it  is  clear  if  the  teachers  in  the  ordinary  schools  de- 
sire to  get  university  education,  to  go  to  colleges  and  universities, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  that  those  universities  and  colleges  should 
be  full  of  the  real  truth  about  the  matter  and  should  in  a  sense 
have  been  educated  by  the  mind  and  spirit  of  labor,  so  that  labor 
shall  make  its  further  contribution  to  the  whole,  and  we  shall  have  a 
teaching  which  gets  nearer  and  nearer  to  what  we  all  desire. 

You  say,  **0  that  is  a  hard  battle,  that  is  a  difficult  battle.** 
Has  the  trade  union  movement  ever  had  anything  but  difficult  bat- 
tles in  front  of  it?  Has  it  ever  blanched  before  the  battle?  Has  it 
ever  shown  the  wrong  streak?  Well,  it  mustn't  blanch  before  this 
battle;  and  more  than  that,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  labor  movement 
must  show  to  the  educationalists  proper  of  the  country  on  their  own 
ground  that  they  do  have  the  power  for  scholarship.  That  they,  too, 
can  lift  things  into  that  area. 

Ordinary  working  men  and  women  can  perform  the  works  of 
scholarship  and  show  that  scholarship  does  not  merely  reside  in  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  those  who  by  the  favorable  chance  of  the  move- 
mnts  of  this  world  have  so  far  been  educated  in  universities  or  ob- 
tained teaching  positions  in  them. 

Do  I  make  myself  clear?  Don't  narrow  the  field  of  your  vict- 
ories. This  is  what  the  English  people  said  to  themselves.  They 
said,  "Let  us  win  victories  along  all  lines  and  in  all  ways  where  vict- 
ory is  right  and  legitimate  and  noble  and  true  and  pure.** 

Let  us  show,  if  we  can,  that  the  working  man  and  woman  is  as 
capable  of  high  thought  and  is  of  as  pure  spirit  as  ever  any  man  or 
woman  who  came  out  of  any  of  the  other  walks  of  life.  Of  course, 
the  mind  and  spirit  of  a  nation  comes  mainly  from  its  progressive 
workers.  One  finds  the  great  scholars  of  all  time,  as  one  looks 
doTiTi  the  ages,  over  and  over  again  in  association  with  mamial  labor. 
That  is  something  that  is  clearer  to  me  in  England  than  it  seems  to  be 
clear  in  America.  I  hold,  as  an  Englishman,  that  every  piece  of 
work  or  labor  which  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
is  honorable  and  deserving  of  honor  and  should  be  honored  by  the 
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community.  I  hold  that  no  work  is  honorable  which  is  not  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  yet  we  tolerate  and  try  to 
approve  work  which  is  not  for  its  welfare  but  which  is  parasitic, 
and  we  honor  the  people  who  go  into  those  professions  and  we  think 
highly  of  them.  |9 

The  great  test  is  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  ™ 
of  human  life,  and  I  say  that  every  bit  of  manual  labor  rightly  direct- 
ed is  necessary.    It  is  out  of  that  kind  of  men  that  the  great  things 
spring,  but  I  haven't  time  to  go  into  history.    I  haven't  time  to  tell     i 
you  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  world  who  have  had  to  do  with     i 
manual  labor. 

This  is  the  English  point  of  view  more  clearly  to  me.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  England  and  I  am  not  speaking  of  America.  I  know  Will  Crook 
said  those  people  talk  about  the  dignity  of  labor  who  have  nothing  to 
do,  or  there  is  a  great  deal  of  selfishness,  systematic  and  otherwise 
in  the  world.  And  if  we  will  today  listen  to  English  speaking  and 
living,  we  could  go  on  as  long  as  we  are  alive. 

Take  the  question  of  the  Law,  which  has  been  referred  to  to- 
night. I  take  it  a  great  thing  that  the  English  law  has  been  ren- 
dered more  understandable,  more  sympathetic,  simply  because  the 
other  unionists  have  been  willing  to  study  law  with  lawyers. 

Take  this  instance:  Here  is  a  great  professor  of  English  law 
at  Oxford;  he  has  died  since  I  reached  this  country.  I  shall  never 
forget  him  talking  in  Oxford  to  trade  unionists  on  the  law  of  work- 
men's compensation.  As  he  finished  his  talk  there  were  men  who 
had  experienced  its  effect.  One  man  got  up  who  had  lost  his  leg  in 
a  railway  accident  and  whose  compensation  was  rather  negative,  and 
he  waved  his  wooden  leg  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  effect  of  the 
law  upon  him.  He  was  a  living  document.  Granted  that  the  pro- 
fessor of  law  had  good  law.  He  was  a  finer  lawyer  after  that.  He 
was  more  nearly  approximating  to  that  ideal  that  the  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  spoke  of. 

If  I  may  say  one  thing  in  my  message  of  welcome  it  is  this: 
Take  no  narrow  view^  of  your  movement.  Take  no  narrow  view  of 
this  Workers  Education  Bureau.  Remember  that  everything  that  is 
true,  everything  that  is  honorable,  everything  that  is  legitimate  in 
the  world  of  thought  is  for  this  Workers  Education  Bureau  to  con- 
cern itself  with.     (Applause). 

Dont  crystalize  yourself  with  any  formula  or  constitution,  but 
go  steadily  experimenting  all  along  the  line,  bringing  in  everything  of 
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good  will  you  pocsibly  can,  and  go  on  from  victory  to  victory,  pre- 
serve your  own  independent  spirit,  keep  your  eye  forever  on  the 
great  cause  to  which  you  are  committed,  the  cause  of  working  men  and 
women ;  but  go  ahead.  I  say  success  to  the  Workers  Education  Bureau. 
I  wish  it  in  the  years  increasing  power,  increasing  strength  and  in- 
creasing wisdom.  I  cannot  wish  for  it  more  faithful  service ;  I  cannot 
wish  for  it  more  faithful  workers  than  those  w^ho  work  now. 

If  you  are  to  succeed  it  will  be  as  the  President  of  the  Feder- 
ation said,  it  will  be  through  self-sacrifice  and  by  standing  together 
in  matters  through  long  and  difficult  days.  I  wish  it  success  because 
I  want  to  see  the  workingmen  of  America  because  they  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  the  world,  develop 
in  all  that  is  right  and  true  and  splendid,  so  that  the  children  of  the 
workers  shall  have  splendid  and  full  opportunities;  so  that  they 
shall  have  the  opportunity  to  grow  up  strong  and  straight;  so  that 
labor  shall  in  every  one  of  its  aspects  be  honored  and  honorable. 

I  wish  America  success.  I  wish  America  success  because  I  want 
the  whole  of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  to  have  success.  That  is 
all  I  want;  not  merely  a  democratic  Amercia,  I  want  a  democratic 
England  and  a  democratic  world.  I  want  in  the  future  a  democratic 
world  set  in  a  universe  of  worlds.    (Applause.) 


Women  Workers  and  Education 

By  Miss  Rose  Schneiderman* 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Friends: 

I  know  that  the  hour  is  late  and  you  are  all  anxious  to  get 
home.  The  Woman  has  to  have  a  word  at  this  Banquet  tonight, 
otherwise  it  wouldn't  be  complete,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  of  two  ex- 
periments in  Workers'  Education  as  it  affects  women. 

Of  course,  women  attend  all  the  classes  in  all  the  trade  union 
■schools  and  colleges  that  exist,  but  there  are  just  two  experiments 
which  entirely  affect  women.  One  is  the  National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League. 

I  don't  know  whether  any  of  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  back  in  1913  started  what 


*Vice-Pre9ident,  Women's  Trade   Union   League. 
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we  call  the  ''School  for  Active  Workers  in  the  Trade  Union  Move- 
ment." It  isn't  really  a  school.  We  have  a  way  of  calling  things 
big  names  just  as  we  call  our  attempts  at  Workers'  Education  ** Trade 
Union  Colleges."  We  would  free  a  number  of  girls  each  year  from  the 
factory,  those  who  were  members  of  the  Executive  Board  or  shop 
chairman,  mostly  girls  who  showed  unusual  promise  and  ability  and 
give  them  a  year's  scholarship. 

They  would  come  to  Chicago  where  our  National  Headquarters 
are  and  there  the  process  of  education  would  begin.  They  would  get 
a  great  deal  of  individual  attention,  because  all  of  us  who  work  are 
equipped  differently  as  far  as  education  goes,  some  leaving  school  at 
12,  others  at  13  or  15,  some  when  in  class  5-B  and  others  in  6-B, 
most  of  the  students  not  concluding  public  school.  Therefore,  it  is 
necessary  for  each  girl  to  receive  individual  attention,  especially  in 
English.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  public  school  system  that 
after  spending  8  years  in  school,  one  has  to  start  learning  English 
all  over  again. 

We  would  have  the  girl  enter  the  University  as  a  special  student 
in  the  class  of  economics,  history  or  labor  problems,  courses  which 
bear  on  the  question  of  the  labor  movement  and  which  would  give  our 
girls  the  academic  background.  Most  of  the  professors  look  forward 
to  that  term,  because  they  feel  that  the  trade  union  girl  brings  to 
the  class  an  experience  which  is  vital,  an  experience  which  none  of 
the  other  students  have. 

After  the  academic  term  is  over,  our  girls  go  on  to  what  we  call 
field  work.  This  end  of  the  course  is  taken  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  organizers.  The  girls  help  with  shop  meetings,  distribute 
literature,  study  trade  agreements,  attend  hearings  on  arbitration, 
etc. 

After  the  year  is  over  she  goes  back  to  her  job  and  we  know 
that  should  anything  come  up,  that  particular  girl  is  equipped  to 
serve  her  fellow  workers  more  intelligently  than  heretofore. 

The  other  experiment  is  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School.  For 
the  first  time  we  have  a  college  which  gives  its  premises  to  a  group  of 
people,  who  term  themselves  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the 
Bvjn  Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women  in  Industry.  This  School  waFt 
organized  in  the  Spring  of  1921, 

Those  of  us  who  are  the  representatives  of  labor  were  called  in 
to  give  our  point  of  view.  I  am  sure  this  will  be  borne  out  by  the 
rest  of  the  women  who  sat  with  me  on  the  Administrative  Committee 
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diid  on  the  Executive  Committee,  that  our  point  of  view  was  welcome 
and  given  attention  and  consideration,  and  whenever  there  was  right 
and  truth  on  our  side,  it  didn't  matter  where  it  led  to,  it  was  accepted 
by  the  other  group  which  was  made  up  of  the  President,  Professors 
of  Bryn  Mawr,  directors  and  Alumnae. 

I  feel,  we,  the  labor  group,  contributed  quite  a  bit  to  the  Bryn 
Mawr  Summer  School.  One  of  the  things  that  developed  out  of  it  is 
that  the  people  who  work  at  the  college  now  work  an  eight  hour  day, 
with  one  day  rest  in  seven. 

Eighty-two  working  women  came  to  Bryn  Mawr  and  received 
scholarships;  they  came  from  18  states.  Nineteen  trades  were  re- 
presented and  there  were  just  as  many  nationalities;  girls  who  be- 
longed to  unions  and  girls  who  didn't. 

For  the  first  week  they  were  panic-stricken  with  the  job  which 
confronted  them,  for  there  were  girls  who  hadn't  studied  for  years. 

The  curriculum  contained  economics,  labor  history,  English 
literature,  English  composition,  public  speaking,  science,  etc.,  studies 
which  we  felt  would  help  the  girl  in  her  struggle  for  existence  and 
open  her  eyes  to  things  that  can  be  done,  to  the  value  of  books  and 
learning,  to  the  value  of  reading  a  decent  book  instead  of  a  wishy- 
washy  one ;  and  the  way  they  went  at  it  was  remarkable. 

On  my  visit  to  the  school  I  asked  some  of  the  girls  why  they 
didn't  attend  the  class  in  music;  they  said:  "Oh,  we  haven't  time  for 
music — music  is  a  luxury — we  are  here  to  learn  and  not  to  have  a 
good  time.*' 

Must  of  the  girls  took  on  work  which  was  far  above  their  powers. 
This  year  we  had  to  cut  the  curriculum  quite  a  bit,  so  as  to  give 
them  breathing  space.  The  value  of  the  experiment  is  perhaps 
more  far-reaching  than  any  of  us  can  conceive.  The  instructors,  as 
well  as  the  students  were  greatly  benefited.  The  instructors  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  conduct,  the  seriousness  and  the  devotion  of 
the  girls. 

The  students  issued  their  own  paper  called  **The  Bryn  Mawr 
Daisy,"  ran  a  cooperative  store,  where  they  bought  their  books, 
candies,  etc. 

Some  of  these  girls  took  away  with  them  something  which  they 
never  had  before — the  idea  of  responsibility  to  a  group;  the  idea 
that  one  is  not  here  merely  to  keep  oneself  clean  and  good,  but  that 
the  goodness  and  the  well-being  of  others  are  dependent  upon  them. 

The  Y.W.C.A.  girls  were  no  longer   satisfied  with  taking  the 
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usual  courses  in  millinery,  sewing-,  eitizensliip,  etc. ;  they  now  w 
economics,  sociology  and  history.  These  girls  felt  that  they  were 
as  well  equipped  when  they  came  to  the  school  as  the  trade  union 
girls.  Our  trade  union  girls  brought  to  Bryn  Mawr  an  experience 
which  was  vital  and  which  helped  towards  making  the  class  room  a 
living  and  worth  while  thing.  In  short,  I  feel  so  deeply  that  the 
workers'  education  movement  must  devote  a  great  deal  of  its  time  to 
women,  because  after  all  thev  are  the  mothers  of  the  future.  If  we  i 
can  get  our  mothers  brought  up  right,  we  can  be  sure  their  children  ' 
will  be  brought  up  right ;  we  can  be  sure  that  we  will  have  the  kind  of 
schooling  which  will  make  unnecessary  workers'  education,  for  it  is 
a  reflection  on  our  educational  system  that  after  we  reach  the  age 
of  25  or  30,  we  must  start  all  over  again.  The  time  to  learn  is  when 
we  are  young.  We  therefore  must  keep  our  children  in  school  and  see 
to  it  that  the  schools  are  such  as  will  give  the  child  the  ground-work 
of  education  and  prepare  them  for  life. 

I  feel  that  the  experiment  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
and  Bryn  Mawr  are  very  important  because  their  object  is  to  reach 
the  girl  who  is  to  be  the  mother  of  the  future.     (Applause.) 


Forty  Years  in  the  Labor  Movement 

By  James  H.  Maurer* 

Mr.  Toastmaster: 

I  am  not,  like  our  British  brother,  surprised  at  the  hour  at 
which  I  am  called  upon  to  speak.  I  spoke  in  New  York  a  great 
many  times,  so  I  am  used  to  it.  I  was  called  on,  at  some  meetings  in 
Brooklyn,  at  half  past  twelve  at  night,  to  deliver  my  address  and  we 
pretty  nearly  beat  it  to-night. 

The  thing  that  surprises  me  most  is  this  :  I  have  heard  a  good  many 
college  professors  and  ex-professors  speak  in  my  day  and  the  more  I 
hear  them,  the  more  I  admire  them.  But  there  is  something  con- 
fusing about  it  all. 

I  admire  them  because  they  seem  to  know  so  much  and  they 
have  such  a  logical  way  of  telling  the  things  they  do  know.  I  say 
it  confuses  me  because  the  subjects  that  they  practice  on  seem  to 
know  so  little.     I  don't  understand  just  what  the  trouble  is.     Per- 


*  President,  Pennsylvania  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
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haps    our   friend    Scott    Nearing    or    the    other    ex-professors    might 
explain. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk,  tonight,  about  the  English  language 
and  studying  English.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  that  some  of 
us  Americans  learn  to  speak  English.  I  don't  know  anyone  who 
was  born  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  who  speaks  it.  In  certain  sections 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  we  speak  a  language  different  from  that 
spoken  anywhere  else  on  earth.  No  one  else,  but  a  Pennsylvanian 
understands  it  and  most  of  us,  don't  understand  it.  It  is  called, 
''Pennsylvania  Dutch." 

I  have  traveled  pretty  much  all  over  this  country  and  have 
spoken  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  Canada,  and  I  am  often 
asked  from  what  country  I  came.  Just  the  other  week  I  spoke  for  the 
students  at  Carnegie  Tech.  in  Pittsburgh.  A  gentleman  there  asked 
me  in  what  part  of  Ireland  I  was  born.  Others,  at  other  times,  have 
asked  me  whether  I  came  from  Germany.  Still  others,  whether  I 
was  an  Austrian  and  some  thought  I  was  an  Italian.  It  is  all  due  to 
the  Pennsylvania  dialect.  I  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  my  an- 
cestry dates  back,  in  that  State,  over  two  hundred  years.  Some 
time  ago,  you  may  remember,  they  were  going  to  deport  me,  because 
I  refused  to  think  as  100  per  centers  want  me  to.  When  I  wanted  to 
go  to  Europe,  they  wouldn't  let  me  go  and,  when  I  didn't  want  to 
go,  they  were  going  to  make  me  go.  When  the  Country  Savers  were 
going  to  deport  me,  I  objected  with  all  the  power  I  possessed,  be- 
cause my  mother  told  me  I  was  born  in  a  little  house  in  the  City  of 
Reading,  on  Cedar  Street.  That  house  has  since  been  torn  down  and 
they  built  a  garage  on  the  site  of  my  birthplace.  When  they  de- 
port people,  they  send  them  back  to  the  locality  from  which  they 
came  and  I  objected  to  the  smell  of  scorched  gasoline. 

But  I  think  the  course  of  English  in  our  working-class  schools 
would  be  all  right.  I  like  to  hear  people  use  good  English  and  I 
can  detect  my  own  miserable  efforts  along  that  line  quicker  than, 
perhaps,  you  can. 

However,  as  the  Chairman,  or  Toastmaster,  told  you,  I  am  from 
Pennsylvania  where  we  are  having  so  much  strife  and  so  much  trouble 
at  the  present  time — the  big  miners'  strike.  All  told,  throughout  the 
country,  there  are  nearly  seven  hundred  thousand  men  now  out,  over 
six  hundred  thousand  organized  workers  and  one  hundred  thousand 
unorganized,  and  many  of  the  unorganized  came  into  the  unions 
since  the  strike  began. 
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In  the  New  England  States,  they  have  the  Textile  trouble.  Som 
thing  like   eighty-five  thousand   textile   workers   are   on   strike,   not 
against  one  reduction  in  wages,  but  against  two  or  three  reductions. 

The  railroad  situation  is  bad  and  getting  worse  every  day.  The 
whole  country  seems  to  be  in  a  turmoil. 

As  the  Professor  told  us,  a  few  minutes  ago,  when  things  hap- 
pened in  Russia,  who  took  hold?  Was  it  the  idealist  with  his  great 
philosophy?  And  when  Germany  became  bankrupt  and  went  to  the 
wall,  who  took  hold  there? 

Now,  the  coal  situation  in  the  United  States,  the  textile  and  the 
railroad  situations  and  the  steel  industry — these  are  the  big  things. 
Don't  think  for  a  minute  that  the  steel  industry  trouble  is  settled 
because  they  have  no  strike  now.  There  is  more  trouble  brewing  in 
the  steel  mills  of  Pennsylvania,  tonight,  than  there  is  in  the  coal 
mines  or  on  the  railroads,  or  in  the  textile  industry — a  situation 
resembling  a  powder  magazine  with  the  possibility  of  an  explosion 
at  any  minute. 

The  operators,  or  perhaps  I  should  say,  promoters  of  these  vari- 
ous industries  seem  to  know  only  one  remedy  for  the  trouble  and  that 
is  that  wages  must  come  down.  We  haven't  received  from  the  coal 
barons,  from  the  railway  manipulators,  from  the  textile  operators,' 
or  from  the  steel  magnates,  one  single  constructive  solution  out  of 
this  miserable  mess  into  which  they  have  gotten  us.  All  they  seem 
able  to  say  is,  ** Wages  must  come  down.*' 

You  can  readily  understand  that  the  day  isn't  far  distant  when 
the  whole  thing  is  going  to  collapse  and  then  what  next?  In  fact, 
it  is  collapsing  now.    Are  we  ready  to  take  hold? 

I  don't  question  the  textile  operators  when  they  say  that  they 
can't  pay  any  more  wages;  that  they  must  reduce  wages.  I  don't 
question  the  coal  operators  that  they,  to  hold  their  own,  must  re- 
duce  wages.  I  don't  question  the  railroad  manipulators  that  they 
must  reduce  wages,  under  the  present  order  of  things  and  the 
chaos  in  which  their  industry  is.  But,  I  do  say  that  the  whole 
system  must  be  changed;  that  their  ideas  and  the  way  they  do 
things  and  the  way  they  have  things  tied  up,  at  present,  a  further 
reduction  of  wages  will  not  be  the  remedy.  It  is  simply  going  to 
bring  on  the  crash  all  the  sooner. 

During  the  war,  the  textile  industries  of  the  United  States  made 
tremendous  profits.  They  didn't  double  their  profits,  didn't  treble 
them,  but  the  profits  of  one  dollar  before  th6  war  was.  during  the 


war  period,  ten  or  eleven  dollars.  Ten-fold  stronger  and,  in  some 
eases,  more,  than  they  were  prior  to  the  war.  And,  when  those  pro- 
iits  came,  did  they  raise  wages  in  proportion?  Did  they  reduce  the 
price  of  commodities?  No.  They  issued  stock,  pieces  of  paper  full 
of  crooked  marks  to  the  stockholders  and  to  the  public  and  these 
stocks  in  some  cases  were  given  to  the  banks  as  security  and  money 
secured  on  them.  Automobiles,  houses  and  other  things  were  bought 
ind,  today,  the  banks  are  loaded  down  with  this  inflated  stock,  built 
apon  increased  earnings  and,  if  the  textile  industry  tried  to  pay  the 
wages,  the  profits,  under  the  industrial  depression,  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  their  obligations  on  those  inflated  stocks  and  the 
result  w^ould  be  a  crash.  Some  banks  would  close  their  doors — a  finan- 
cial panic  that  would  mean  ruination  to  many  would  follow.  They 
are  trying  to  prevent  such  a  calamity  by  keeping  up  the  prices  on 
wools  and  cotton  and,  at  the  same  time,  forcing  down  wages  to  their 
employees,  so  that  their  crooked,  inflated  stock  and  money  mad 
holders  may  not  suffer. 

It  is  their  only  hope.  The  system  of  today  is  this:  The  more 
money  corporations  make,  the  heavier  the  burden  on  the  public.  The 
operators  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  railroad  operation  by  issuing 
stock  to  absorb  their  increased  earnings.  Another  leak  in  the  rail- 
roads, today,  is  the  subsidiary  companies  that  rob,  not  only  the  public, 
but  stock-holders  as  well. 

Regarding  the  bituminous  coal  situation,  we  could  take  one  hun- 
dred thousand  workers  out  of  the  bituminous  mining  fields  today  and 
never  miss  them.  The  bituminous  mining  industry  is  over-developed. 
We  find  the  mines  developed  to  a  production  of  eight  hundred  mil- 
lion tons  a  year  and  there  is  a  market  for  only  five  hundred  million 
tons. 

So,  we  can  see  the  chaos  in  which  everything  is.  And,  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  more  important  than  another  when  we  should 
make  speed  with  labor  education,  that  time  is  now. 

To  my  socialist,  communist  and  revolutionary  friends  who  speak 
in  glowing  terms  about  us  workers  running  everything,  you  can't 
talk  too  much  of  that  for  me.  I  want  to  run  things  too  but,  if  we 
are  going  to  run  things  we  have  to  know  something  of  how  to  run 
them  and,  if  we  don't  know  something  about  it,  we  are  liable  to 
make  a  worse  mess  of  it  than  the  failures  that  are  trying  to  run  them 
now.  Therefore,  we  must  get  together  and  there  is  no  way  out  of  it, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.   This  is  not  a  question  with  us  of  a  toy  or 
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plaything.    It  is  a   question  of  actual  life  or  death — that's  what 
means. 

The  men  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  big  industries  and  the" 
little  ones  have  failed,  have  failed  miserably.    Whether  it  is  because 
they  haven't  qualified  as  captains  of  industry,  or  because  they  are 
blind  to  modern  economics.     I  will  leave  you  to   decide.     Perhaps 
it  is  both. 

The   old-line   manufacturer   is    gone.    The    average    man,    toda^ 
managing  industry,  is  but  a  hireling  trained  for  that  purpose. 

We  the  wealth  producers  must,  whether  we  want  to  or  not,  gi 
forward  with  our  educational  work. 

One  more  point  and  I  am  through. 
We  spoke  about  our  public  schools,  today.     I  know  something 
about  public  schools,  if  I  haven't  been  in  them.    Perhaps  that  is  why 
I  know  so  much  about  them.     I  can  see  them  from  the  outside 

My  conception  of  the  public  school  is  that  the  best  you  can  hope 
to  get  out  of  it  is  a  commercial  training  and  not  a  very  good  one  at 
that.  Questions  like  this  are  asked  the  students,  or  scholars,  in  the 
second  or  third  grade  schools — a  mathematical  problem:  "If  a  shoe- 
maker gets  five  dollars  for  making  a  pair  of  shoes  and  the  employer 
sells  those  shoes  for  $5.25,  what  percentage  of  profit  did  the  employer 
make?"  Then,  of  course,  the  students  will  say,  '^Twenty-Five 
cents."  The  man  that  made  the  shoes  got  $5.00  and  his  employer 
got  only  twenty-five  cents.  ''Correct,"  says  the  instructor.  The  im- 
pression left  on  the  chid's  mind  is  that  the  shoemaker  makes  big  wages 
while  his  employer  makes  little  profit. 

If  I  were  the  instructor,  I  w^ould  ask  the  question  something  like 
this:  "If  the  people  working  in  a  factory,  making  shoes,  received, 
collectively,  $1.25  for  making  a  pair  of  shoes  that  were  retailed  for 
$12.00,  how  much  were  the  workers  skinned  out  of  ? " 

Don't  you  see  the  difference  in  the  psychological  effect  on  the 
child?  That's  just  another  reason  why  we  must  have  our  own  schools. 
We  have  to  teach  just  that  way.  I  don't  mean  that  we  should  teach 
things  that  are  not  true.  Those  figures  I  just  gave  you  are  true. 
You  say  there  is  no  such  profit  in  shoes,  but  I  tell  j^ou  there  is. 

If  I  were  to  ask  the  students  another  question,  I  would  say:  "If 
the  coal  miners  in  the  anthracite  fields  collectively,  received,  for 
digging  and  placing  on  the  cars  a  ton  of  anthracite  coal,  ready  to 
ship,  $3.50  and  the  people  in  New  York,  when  they  buy  the  coal, 
must  pay  $15,00,  what  percentage   of  profit  did  the  coal  operators 
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make  on  it?"  That  would  be  true  again.  ''But,"  you  say,  "the 
operator  makes  no  such  profit."  No,  the  operator  doesn't  make  it, 
directly.  Let  me  illustrate  how  the  gouge  is  worked.  Take  the 
Lehigh  Valley  as  one  of  the  horrible  examples: 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  sells  its  coal  to  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Coal  Sales  Company.  Then  the  Lehigh  Valley  Sales  Company 
sends  the  coal  over  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  which  charges  about 
one  hundred  per  cent  more  to  haul  a  ton  of  anthracite  than  it  does 
for  a  ton  of  bituminous.  Then  the  Lehigh  Valley  takes  it  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Wholesale  Company  and  they  sell  it  to  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Retail  Company  and  then,  perhaps,  you  may  buy  it.  And, 
don't  you  see,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  with  its  5  different  profits  and 
many  different  names,  does  have  a  profit  which  explains  the  high  price 
of  coal.  And  so  with  the  shoes  and  most  everything  else  run  for  profit. 

One  more  point:  We  must  keep  our  educational  institutions 
clear  from  "isms,"  but  I  don't  mean  by  that  that  we  shouldn't 
develop  a  class-consciousness  among  the  workers.  A  worker  that 
doesn't  know  he  is  a  worker  is  some  "nut".  (Applause.) 
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Third  Session 

Sunday,  April  23,  1922,  11  A.  M. 


LABOR  MOVEMENT  and  LABOR  EDUCATION 


The  Labor  Movement  and  Labor  Education 

James  H.  Maurer,  Chairman 

The  Sunday  Morning  Session  of  the  Second  Annual  Conference 
on  Workers'  Education  convened  at  11:00  A.  M.  Chairman  James 
H.  Maurer  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN:  This  third  session  is  to  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  "The  American  Labor  Movement  to  Labor  Educa- 
tion. ' '  I  regret  that  some  of  the  speakers  who  expected  to  participate 
have  been  unable  at  the  last  moment  to  be  present.  I  want  to  read  a 
telegram  to  the  delegates  which  has  just  arrived  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  addressed  to  Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  of  the  Workers  Education 
Bureau. 

** Greetings  to  you  and  all  who  are  promoting  workers'  education 
in  the  United  States.  I  hope  that  everywhere  the  closest  possible 
relations  will  be  established  between  the  Public  Libraries  and  the 
Workers'  Educational  Committee. 

CARL  H.  MILAM, 

Secretary,  American  Library  Association. 
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American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Workers* 

Education 

By  Matthew  Woll'*' 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  subject  with  which 
the  Workers  Education  Bureau,  and  the  Educational  Committee  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which  I  represent  as  its  Chairman, 
is  dealing,  is  one  of  extremely  great  importance.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  knowledge  is  the  great  power  of  human  kind.  If  we  will  but 
briefly  review  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  and  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  mankind,  we  will  find  in  all  periods  of  time  that  those  pos- 
sessed of  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  those  enabled  to  collect 
to  themselves  and  to  bring  to  their  uses  the  greatest  knowledge  w^ere 
those  in  control  of  all  affairs  of  man.  That  is  as  true  today  as  it 
has  ever  been  in  history. 

If  w^e  analyze  each  particular  industry,  every  manifestation  and 
relation  of  life,  we  find  that  those  best  equipped  with  knowledge 
in  their  particular  field  are  the  ones  who  dominate,  control  and  guide 
the  destinies  of  that  particular  field  of  endeavor.  Knowledge  is  there- 
fore of  the  greatest  importance.  We  find  in  the  older  periods  of 
time  that  the  great  mass  of  people  were  controlled  not  by  knowledge 
but  by  passions,  by  prejudices,  by  hatreds  and  by  fear.  As  civili- 
zation developed,  the  intellect  grew,  and  gradually  we  found  other 
means  were  resorted  to  in  controlling  the  great  masses. 

With  the  development  of  the  ideal  of  democracy,  wdth  the  idea 
gaining  ground  that  the  citizen  is  the  sovereign,  that  the  people  and 
not  a  class  should  rule,  we  find  it  essential  and  necessary  in  order  to 
have  an  enlightened  democracy,  that  our  educational  facilities  should 
be  enlarged  and  be  democratized.  In  that  movement  tlie  American 
Labor  Movement  has  taken  a  very  important  part  especially  in 
promoting  the  establishment  of  the  free  Public  Schools,  in  seeking 
to  extend  the  educational  facilities  of  the  children  of  today,  to  the 
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men  and  women  of  to-morrow,  giving  them  not  only  a  primary  edu- 
cation, but  extending  the  field  of  education  into  the  universities  and 
into  higher  education. 

Despite  all  of  the  facilities  of  education  that  present  themselves 
to  the  youth  of  our  land  to-day,  despite  the  fact  that  we  seek  to  have 
the  educational  facilities  extended  into  our  colleges,  and  into  our 
universities,  making  them  open  not  to  a  small  class  of  our  people, 
but  to  all  people,  we  find  nevertheless  that  a  great  economic  pressure 
determines  largely  the  opportunity  to  avail  oneself  of  those  facilities 
that  the  state  provides  and  that  we  hope  the  state  may  provide  in 
the  future. 

It  is  imperative  therefore,  that  there  be  created  some  movement 
that  can  remove  that  weakness  and  bring  knowledge  to  that  class  of 
people,  the  working  class,  who  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
educational  facilities  provided  by  the  state,  and  who  under  existing 
conditions  are  compelled  to  enter  the  workshop,  and  bring  to  them 
that  information  and  guidance  so  essential  for  their  own  welfare  and 
for  the  general  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

In  that  field  of  work  the  American  Trade  Union  Movement,  I 
believe,  is  the  greatest  college  devised.  Without  seeking  to  detract 
in  any  way  from  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  or  the  work  in  con- 
templation, the  Trade  Union  Organizations  with  the  regular  meetings 
of  its  members,  weekly,  by-weekly  or  monthly,  discuss  practically 
every  immediate  question  of  importance.  Thus  all  human  problems 
receive  consideration  at  the  Trade  Union  Meetings,  and  it  is  through 
those  discussions,  through  those  meetings  and  conferences  that  the 
great  educational  work  among  the  workers  is  going  on  at  the  present 
time. 

That  however,  is  not  all  sufficient.  There  is  a  need  for  a  Bureau 
such  as  you  have  instituted.  There  is  a  need  for  creating  some  ad- 
ditional agency  through  which  to  express  to  the  higher  educational 
classes  or  those  who  are  teaching  in  the  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions, the  ideals,  the  hopes  and  the  aspirations  of  the  wage  earners, 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  actual  facts  existing  in  our  industrial  life 
so  that  they  in  promulgating  economic,  industrial,  and  social  theories 
may  be  able  to  better  understand  the  weaknesses  and  fallacies  of  exist- 
ing theories,  and  be  better  able  to  expound  the  truths,  the  righteousness 
and  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  the  workers. 

Likewise  through  a  Bureau  of  this  kind  we  may  interest  those 
who  are  teaching  in  these  educational  institutions  to  attend  the  classes 
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of  the  workers  and  to  bring  to  them  that  knowledge  which  they  pes 
sess,  thus  helping  in  this  great  work  of  democratizing  education,  and 
bringing  to  realization  a  greater  and  better  democracy. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
subject.  It  realizes  keenly  and  fully  the  value  of  education.  Indeed, 
its  whole  work  is  one  of  education.  Therefore,  we  gladly  join  hands 
with  you  in  this  work.  As  your  Secretary  may  well  advise  you,  dur- 
ing the  past  year  an  agreement  was  formulated  between  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Work- 
ers Education  Bureau  to  promote  labor  colleges  and  to  further  the 
purposes,  ideals  and  work  of  your  organization.  It  siiould  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  a  cooperative  spirit  can  only  exist  when  both 
elements  honestly  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  one  another. 

The  American  Trade  Union  Movement  is  an  economic  movement. 
It  deals  with  practical  facts.  It  deals  with  practical  relations  as 
they  exist.  It  does  not  seek  to  turn  things  over  by  the  turn  of  the 
hand  because  it  knows  that  the  human  mind  cannot  be  turned  over  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  is  only  by  education  that  progress  and 
advancement  can  be  made,  conserving  that  which  is  good,  which  has 
proven  helpful,  and  discarding  that  which  has  proven  detrimental 
and  harmful. 

So  in  cooperating  wdth  your  organization  it  is  essential  that  a 
like  spirit  of  cooperation  be  manifested  by  the  Workers  Education 
Bureau,  and  that  we  proceed  jointly  in  accord  and  in  keeping  with  the 
ideals,  the  hopes,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  w^age  earners  as  expressed 
through  their  Trade  Union  Movement. 

May  I  add,  in  closing,  because  I  think  my  ten-minute  time  is 
passed  and  I  do  not  want  to  trespass  upon  your  time,  that  in  review- 
ing the  work  of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  and  in  looking  toward 
its  future  aim  and  greater  usefulness  the  general  Labor  Movement 
has  considered  your  organization  as  one  confined  almost  entirely 
to  a  local  atmosphere  and  that  it  should  be  more  national  in  scope 
and  character.  I  believe  it  is  the  hope,  I  believe  it  is  the  intent  and 
purpose  and  the  desire  of  your  organization  to  extend  its  field  of 
usefulness  to  one  of  national  importance  rather  than  one  confined  to 
a  local  atmosphere. 

It  is  for  your  conference  to  determine  whether  you  shall  be 
looked  upon  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  as  a  local  community 
movement,  or  whether  it  shall  become  a  movement  of  national  scope 
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and  usefulness.  In  your  afternoon  session  and  in  the  determining 
of  your  policies  and  principles,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  this  greater 
purpose,  this  greater  object,  this  greater  accomplishment.  (Applause.) 


Labor  Education  and  the  Teacher 

By  Charles  Stillman* 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Through  correspondence 
with  Secretary  Miller,  I  understood  the  subject  assigned  me  to  be 
"Labor  Education  and  the  Teachers'  Union."  However,  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  common  in  both  angles  of  approach. 

I  am  going  to  give  just  a  moment  to  what  perhaps  you  expected 
me  to  spend  most  of  my  time  on — the  contribution  which  the  teacher 
is  jDrepared  to  make  as  a  craftsman,  as  a  professional  teacher.     Five 
years  ago  I  think  it  would  have  been  necessary  in  almost  any  body 
connected  with  the  labor  movement  to  stress  the  fact  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  craftsmanship  of  teaching.     The  idea  seemed  to  be 
abroad  that  in  order  to  teach  a  subject  it  was  necessary  only  to'  be 
familiar  with  the  subject  matter,  and  that  was  perhaps  particularly 
true  in  vocational  education  where  for  example  any  journeyman  ma- 
chinist was  supposed  to  be  competent  to  teach  machine  shop  practice. 
We  have   advanced  beyond  that,  and  I  need  merely   call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only  the  Teachers'  Union,  but  the  teach- 
ers outside  the  union  movement,   who   still  have   intense   sympathy 
with  the  general  movement,  have  offered  their  professional  training, 
their  special  preparation,  in  this  cause. 

Teachers'  unions  have  made  another  specific  contribution  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  emphasize  for  another  reason.  Among  the  locals 
which  have  been  particularly  active  in  establishing  teachers'  unions, 
I  find  a  great  deal  of  humility.  From  independent  observation  I  find 
that  some  teachers'  locals  have  often  been  the  means  of  carrying  a 
labor  college  through  a  desperate  situation.  The  concensus  of  opin- 
ion among  the  labor  people  often  seems  to  be  that  it  would  have 
failed  without  them,  and  I  think  in  cases  of  that  sort  the  teachers 
of  those  locals  should  feel  a  legitimate  pride  in  that  service.  After 
all,  in  their  contact  with  the  labor  movement,  they  receive,  as  a  rule, 
so  much  more  than  they  have  so  far  had  opportunity  to  give,  that 
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when  the  scales  cau  be  evened  up  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  occasionally, 
they  should  feel  the  inspiration  from  it  and  frankly  acknowledge  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  vital  ways  in  which  the  teach- 
ers'  experience  can  make  a  contribution  to  this  subject  is  along  the 
lines  that  were  touched  upon  yesterday  in  the  discussion  from  this 
platform  of  propaganda  versus  education.     You  remember  the  by- 
play on  that  phraseology  and  I  realize  how  rash  I  am  in  attempting 
to  continue  that  discussion.     I  feel,  however,  that  it  is  precisely  the 
teachers'  training  in  the  distinction  between  propaganda  and  educa- 
tion which   can  be   of  peculiar   service  to   the  Workers'   Education 
Movement.     And  to  show  you  the  kind  of  material  that  our  daily  ex- 
perience frequently  offers  us,  let  me  read  a  very  brief  statement  from 
a  member  of  a  teachers'  union,  which  I  received  just  a  week  or  so 
ago,  as  to  teaching  conditions  in  his  city.     Don't  ask  me  to  name 
this  city  because  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the  country  can  well 
use  this  man  in  the  teaching  profession  for  some  time  to  come. 

''The  school  authorities  have  been  placing  more  and  more  restric- 
tion upon  my  teaching  of  sociology.     The  Survey  and  the  New  Re- 
public were  by  act  of  the  Board  barred  from  the  school  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  too  radical  for  callow  youth.     It  has  been  my  custom 
to  invite  speakers  expert  in  their  lines  on  various  social  and  econo- 
mic problems  taken  up  to  give  lectures  occasionally  before  the  classes. 
The  superintendent  let  it  be  known  through  the  principal,  who  also 
opposes  me  in  this,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  men  coming  in  to 
speak.     I  have  not  once  been  allowed  to  bring  in  a  labor  leader  to 
speak.     Sociology  at  the  end  of  this  term  is  to  be  dropped  from  the 
curriculum  by  action  of  the  Board.     A  year  of  civics  is  to  take  its 
place,  and  we  are  to  use  a  book  which  is  for  a  full  term's  work.    A 
year  ago  I  was  teaching  economics.     Last  September  I  was  informed 
that  I  must  not  teach  it  again  on  the  ground  that  our  high  school  did 
not  have  a  Commercial  Department.     (Laughter).     Thirty  students 
petitioned  on  their  own  initiative  the  privilege  of  being  given  oppor- 
tunity to  enter   a  class  on   economics.     The   Superintendent  replied 
to  the  one  who  presented  the  petition  that  the  school  was  not  being 
run  by  petition,  and  flatly  refused." 

Now  I  don't  want  to  give  the  idea  that  this  represents  an  alto- 
gether typical  American  city.  It  is  one  of  the  more  important  Amer- 
ican cities  and  it  is  much  more  typical  than  we  would  like.  While 
as  a  rule  a  good  part  of  my  daily  job  consists  in  attempting  to  disturb 
the  usual  complacency  with  our  Public  School  system,  I  find  that  I 
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react  against  the  other  extreme  just  as  vigorously.  So  this  is  not 
typical,  but  it  is  altogether  too  general  to  allow  us  to  become  com- 
placent. And  I  think  you  will  agree  it  bears  very  definitely  on  this 
controversy  of  propaganda  versus  education. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  superintendent  in  that  particular  city 
could  see  no  particular  distinction  between  propaganda  and  education 
and  considered  it  his  duty  to  God  and  man  to  suppress  both.  (Laugh- 
ter). Yesterday  someone  spoke  of  barring  **isms,"  as  though  **ism" 
conveyed  a  distinction,  and  I  was  reminded  of  Professor  Dewey's 
phrase  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Republic,  *'all  'isms'  are  bad." 
It  is  unfair  to  quote  any  phrase  out  of  its  context,  but  I  think  that  he 
meant  to  convey  that  by  the  time  any  conviction  had  become  crys- 
tallized into  the  form  of  an  "ism,"  it  had  lost  its  flexibility  and  a 
great  deal  of  its  usefulness. 

I  think  that  as  teachers  we  have  special  training  in  resisting 
crystallization  of  ideas.  Teachers  perhaps  have  occasion  to  realize 
more  than  a  great  many  people  how  comparatively  temporary  any 
conviction  may  be,  how  far  removed  we  are  from  any  approach  to 
final  truth.  I  think  that  when  teachers  have  it  upon  their  conscience 
to  present  facts  rather  than  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  those 
facts,  they  are  on  the  right  track,  and  still  I  realize  that  it  is  too 
glib  phraseology  that  I  am  using,  because  the  very  definition  of  what 
is  fact  in  a  given  case  may  enter  the  field  of  propaganda. 

We  all  see  facts  through  the  mist  created  by  our  own  philosophy 
of  life,  and  still  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  constantly  question 
one's  self — I  think  most  teachers  do  this — as  to  whether  they  are  more 
interested  in  arriving  at  some  method  of  advancing  human  welfare, 
regardless  of  what  method  that  may  be,  than  they  are  of  putting 
over  their  own  pet  scheme  of  salvation,  their  own  particular  hobby. 
We  all  realize  that  it  takes  a  very  definite  and  specific  training  to 
overcome  the  tendency  that  every  human  being  has  to  think  that  his 
thought  of  the  moment  is  of  tremendous  value,  that  his  scheme  of 
salvation  after  all  is  one  that  he  is  especially  called  to  go  out  in  the 
world  to  preach.  I  think  instead  you  will  find  that  teachers  in  gen- 
eral have  the  attitude,  and  I  think  it  is  probably  the  attitude  of  this 
group,  that  the  thing  that  counts  is  the  development  of  an  intelligent 
attitude,  the  use  of  the  methods  of  intelligence  in  attacking  our  so 
cial  and  economic  problems.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  education 
it  doesn't  matter  one  iota  what  specific  type  of  social  machinery  may 
result  from  the  development  and  application  of  intelligence.  The 
probabilities  are  that  no  one  now  living  has  grasped  the  principles 


and  methods  of  the  social  organization  of  the  future,  that  reactionaries 
and  progressives  alike  are  probably  far  from  the  facts,  as  human  ex- 
perience will  ultimately  develop  them.  But  the  important  thing  is 
that  we  proceed  in  attacking  these  problems  day  by  day,  not  on  the 
basis  of  present  predispositions,  or  on  the  basis  of  emotional  convic- 
tions, but  on  the  basis  of  the  discovery  of  facts  and  the  use  of  scien- 
tific methods,  of  the  methods  of  unbiased  intelligence  in  working 
upon  those  facts.  Teachers,  to  put  it  very  briefly,  must  carefully 
avoid  special  pleading,  and  in  workers*  education  in  particular,  prob- 
ably the  most  contentious  field  which  you  will  be  able  to  find  in  the 
whole  sphere  of  human  conduct,  the  attitude  of  special  pleading  must 
be  particularly  avoided.  I  feel  that  that  is  one  of  the  contributions 
that  we  can  make  as  a  profession  and  as  an  organization. 

I  can  merely  mention  one  other  contribution  that  I  think  people 
of  my  particular  craft  can  make.  I  believe  that  we  will  all  agree 
that  the  labor  movement  has  suffered  from  a  lack  of  publicity,  publi- 
city of  the  right  kind.  The  average  labor  man,  through  bitter  ex- 
perience, has  been  forced  (there  is  no  criticism  in  this,  it  is  inevitable) 
to  discount  publicity,  because  he  has  found  almost  all  the  agencies 
of  publicity  either  closed  against  him,  or  committed  to  a  policy  of 
distortion  of  industrial  situations. 

The  teacher  on  the  other  hand,  through  his  peculiar  contact  with 
the  public,  has  it  driven  home  to  him  daily  that  the  chief  difficulty 
that  the  progressive  movements  of  to-day  have  is  that  of  miscon- 
ception on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  he  is  not  quite  so  hopeless  con- 
cerning the  removal  of  that  misconception  as  a  great  many  of  the  old 
line  fighters  have  become  through  their  bitter  experience.  He  sees 
daily  before  him  object  lessons  of  what  may  be  done  by  education, 
by  a  constant  presentation  of  facts  in  a  case. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  very  recently  to  see  a  manuscript, — I 
hope  it  is  a  forthcoming  book  which  will  be  available  to  the  whole 
labor  movement  before  long — a  manuscript  aimed  to  fill  that  vacuum 
that  at  present  exists.  It  is  frankly  a  brief  for  the  labor  movement 
aimed  to  bring  before  the  public  those  things  which  reach  them  in 
only  cursory  and  inconsecutive  form,  when  at  all.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  merely  a  few  of  the  headings 

Increased  Production  is  stressed — at  least  a  tactful  thing  to  do 
at  this  particular  moment  in  the  Open  Shop  campaign.    "Increased 
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Production  through  Protection  of  the  Workers/'  '* Increased  Produc- 
tion through  Better  Management,"  ** Increased  Production  through 
Power  over  Distribution/'  ** Increased  Production  through  Participa- 
tion in  Legislation  and  Administration" — and  you  would  be  amazed 
at  the  documentary  proof  which  is  produced  to  show  the  contribu- 
tion that  organized  labor  has  made.  You  would  also  be  amazed  to 
find  how  labor's  attitude  toward  machinery  is  handled.  We  know 
that  the  public  at  large  hopelessly  misconceive  labor's  attitude  to- 
ward improved  methods.  Then  the  author  goes  on  to  ''The  Union  and 
Education/'  ''The  Union  and  Education  for  Citizenship."  I  will 
go  no  farther,  but  every  page  is  brimful  of  documentary  facts  that 
the  most  confirmed  Open  Shopper  could  not  question,  going  directly 
to  the  heart  of  the  distortion  that  we  are  all  suffering  from  at  the 
present  time.  And  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  teacher  in  your 
labor  colleges  will  see  to  it  that  the  very  vital  element  of  publicity 
in  present  labor  strategy  receives  its  proper  stress  in  your  course  of 
study  and  in  your  discussions. 

One  other  thing  I  must  mention  just  for  a  moment.  I  hope  to  see 
this  movement  not  a  competitor  of  the  Public  Schools,  not  in  an^^ 
way  antagonistic  to  the  Public  Schools,  but  supplementary  to  them, 
and  when  I  hear  speakers  say  that  they  wish  to  have  time  to  develop 
methods  of  avoiding  entangling  alliances  with  the  Public  Schools, 
when  I  hear  people  pride  themselves  on  their  ability  to  get  along 
without  cooperation  with  the  Public  Schools,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  they  are  on  the  wrong  track,  not  only  so  far  as  effectiveness  of 
this  movement  is  concerned,  but  so  far  as  the  traditional  attitude  of  or- 
ganized labor  in  this  country  is  concerned,  and  I  am  very  confident 
that  that  is  not  the  attitude  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  nor  of  the  admin- 
istration of  this  group.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Public  Schools 
of  this  country  are  so  democratically  controlled,  that  they  can  give  to 
the  workers  the  things  that  the  workers  need  at  the  present  time. 
Until  that  time  by  all  means  let  us  put  forth  every  effort  in-this  move- 
ment. In  fact,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Public  Schools  will 
ever  be  able  to  supply  some  phases  of  training  which  the  workers  of 
this  country  will  demand,  but  just  as  rapidly  as  we  can  educate  the 
public  and  democratize  the  control  of  our  public  school  system  so 
that  it  can  take  over  in  the  field  of  adult  education  the  things  that 
we  are  working  for  here,  I  think  we  should  do  our  utmost  through 
cooperation  where  possible,  to  place  that  burden  where  it  belongs 
in  the  last  analysis,  on  the  community  itself. 
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And  in  closing,  I  simply  want  to  assure  you  of  the  continuing 
cooperation  of  the  A^merican  Federation  of  Teachers  and  of  the  con- 
tinuing sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  Educational  Committee  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.     (Applause). 


The  Work  of  the  United  Labor 
Education  Committee 

By  J.  M.  BuDiSH* 

When  Secretary  Miller  invited  me  to  speak  at  this  conference  on 
the  United  Labor  Education  Committee,  I  wrote  him  that  very  shortly 
after  the  first  conference  of  the  W.  E.  B.  the  U.  L.  E.  C.  suspended 
activities  for  reasons  which  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  mention 
later.  But  if  thought  advisable,  I  should  be  giad  to  submit  to  this 
Conference  a  report  of  the  underlying  principles  on  which  the  U.  L.  E. 
C.  was  built,  as  well  as  a  concise  summary  of  its  activities,  the  diffi- 
culties it  met  with,  the  way  it  tried  to  overcome  them,  and  of  the  traces, 
if  any,  it  left  on  the  labor  educational  movement.  This  may  be  of 
some  interest  because  the  United  Labor  Education  Committee,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  was  the  first  to  make  an  effort  to  create  a  national  or- 
ganization on  labor  education.  It  took  the  initial  steps  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  W.  E.  B. 

The  first  conference  of  New  York  labor  organizations  that  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  U.  L.  E.  C.  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Martinique  on 
September  21, 1918.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  the  Bakery 
and  Confectionery  Workers,  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decoraton;, 
and  Paper  Hangers,  International  Jewelry  Workers  Union,  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union,  Fancy  Leather  Goods  Workers 
Union,  United  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  and  the  Workmen's  Circle 
participated.  The  conference  was  called  by  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  Union,  which  sent  out,  together 
with  the  invitation,  a  memorandum  entitled  ''Cooperation  of  the  Labor 
Organizations  for  Common  Educational  Work  in  the  City  of  New 
York."  That  memorandum  was,  on  the  whole,  approved  by  the  or- 
ganizations that  came  to  the  conference. 

On  Feb.  7,  1920,  after  the  United  Labor  Education  Committee  had 


♦Secretary  of  former  United  Labor  Education  Committee. 
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been  in  existence  for  fourteen  months,  after  the  Committee  had  de- 
veloped practically  all  its  activities,  another  conference  took  place 
at  Forward  Hall,  at  which  all  the  original  and  many  other  labor  or- 
ganizations were  represented.  The  report  submitted  to  that  confer- 
ence on  the  activities  of  the  U.  L.  E.  C.  contains  the  following  passage 
under  the  sub-heading  '*Task,'^ 

"If  stimulation  of  thought,  the  creation  of  the  v/ant  for  knowledge  and  of 
a  conscious  attitude  to  life  is  the  primary  purpose,  then  the  task  of  the 
educational  organization  will  be  to  create  a  mass  movement  and  it  will  have 
to  employ  educational  methods  and  means  by  which  large  masses  could  be 
effectively  reached.  If,  however,  the  primary  purpose  is  to  supply  mental 
food,  knowledge  and  information,  the  movement  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
limited  to  the  classroom  and  that  negligible  percentage  of  adults  who  could 
be  reached  through  it." 

The  mentioned  memorandum  on  the  Cooperation  of  Labor  Organ- 
izations in  their  educational  work  laid  down  the  following  principle 
by  which  the  U.  L.  E.  C.  has  always  been  guided: 

"While  devoting  the  greatest  attention  and  energy  to  creating  the  neces- 
sary frame  of  mind  which  should  make  mental  food  for  the  working  masses 
a  prime  necessity,  no  effort  must  be  spared  to  supply  that  element  which 
craves  regular,  systematic  education,  with  the  necessary  classes,  courses,  etc. 
Everything  must  be  done  in  order  to  make  the  classes  and  courses  accessible 
and  within  the  reach  of  every  worker,  in  order  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
the  hindrance  of  distance  and  a  too  limited  choice." 

Summary  of  Activities. 

These  fundamental  principles  will  explain  why  the  Committee 
put  such  great  efforts  into  the  launching  of  the  educational  move- 
ment as  such,  i.  e.,  bringing  to  the  recognition  of  an  ever  growing 
number  of  labor  organizations  the  necessity  of  educational  work  on 
a  large  scale  and  the  creating  among  the  large  membership  of  these  or- 
ganizations the  want  and  aspiration  for  higher  mental  and  art  values. 
The  same  imderstanding  of  its  task  made  the  Committee  spend  so 
much  energy  to  launch  Art,  Labor  and  Science  Conferences,  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  close  cooperation  between  labor  and  artists,  edu- 
cators and  mental  workers  generally.  Finally,  the  relative  importance 
attached  by  the  Committee  to  the  different  forms  of  its  educational 
activities  proper,  such  as  Forums,  Lectures,  Strike  and  Unemploy- 
ment Service,  Concerts,  Drama,  Health  Service,  Classes  and  Courses, 
is  also  explained  by  its  general  attitude  to  its  educational  task. 
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Now,  just  some  statistics  which,  of  course,  are  always  of  rather 
slight  significance,  especially  when  dealing  with  such  intangible  values 
as  all  educational  values  are.  During  the  29  months  of  its  existence, 
from  December  1,  1918,  to  May,  1921,  the  United  Labor  Education 
Committee  carried  thru  the  following  educational  activities  proper: 

97  Forums,  with  a  total  attendance  of  over  15,000. 

232  lectures  at  the  local  union  meetings  of  55  locals,  and  6  concerts 
at  the  same  local  meetings.     Total  attendance  over  31,000. 

Classes. 

During  the  first  season  5  classes;  during  the  second  season,  12 
classes;  during  the  third  season  4  classes.  In  connection  with  the 
classes  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Rand  School  lent  its  whole- 
hearted cooperation  to  the  Committee.  By  special  arrangement,  a 
great  number  of  students  of  the  various  locals  affiliated  with  the  U.  L. 
E.  C.  were  either  organized  in  special  classes  by  the  Rand  School  or 
admitted  into  the  regular  classes.  The  arrangement  provided  for 
payment  to  the  Rand  School  of  the  actual  cost  of  running  these  classes 
but  even  that  was  not  done  owing  to  the  Committee's  continuous 
financial  difficulties.  And  the  value  of  the  services  contributed  by 
the  Rand  School  to  the  U.  L.  E.  C.  on  the  very  moderate  basis  of  30c 
per  pupil  per  class  amounted  to  about  $2,000.  This  also  gives  some  idea 
of  the  number  of  students  that  passed  thru  these  special  Rand 
School  classes.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
again  the  great  appreciation  of  all  the  organizations  affiliated  with 
the  U.  L.  E.  C.  for  this  splendid  and  disinterested  cooperation  of  the 
Rand  School. 

I  might  also  mention  that  two  of  our  classes  were  also  held  in  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research,  and  that  we  have  always  had  the 
whole-hearted  cooperation  of  this  School  in  our  work. 

The  Strike  and  Unemployment  Service. 
Over  130  meetings  with  lectures  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
aho  concerts  were  arranged  by  the  Committee  for  strikers  and  un- 
employed.    The  total   estimated  attendance  at   these  meetings  was 
over  75,000. 

Drama. 

Four  dramatic  recitals  have  been  arranged  for  the  membership  of 
the  affiliated  organizations  with  such  great  talent  as  Miss  Mathewson, 
Chas.  Rann  Kennedy  and  Ben  Ami. 
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Oonoerts. 

Outside  of  the  concerts  mentioned  held  at  the  regular  local  union 
meetings,  three  special  concerts  by  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  in 
Carnegie  Hall  were  arranged  by  the  Committee  for  its  membership 
as  well  as  a  great  number  of  First  of  May  Celebration  Concerts  for 
the  various  affiliated  organizations.  The  latter  were  also  combined 
with  special  addresses  fitting  the  occasion.  I  cannot  pass  upon  the 
musical  work  of  the  Committee  without  mentioning  the  splendid  co- 
operation we  received  from  a  cooperative  committee  of  eminent  mu- 
sicians of  which  Josef  Stransky  was  chairman,  and  Max  Jacobs, 
secretary. 

Recreational  and  Educational  Work. 

Four  special  gatherings  with  a  total  attendance  of  over  600,  and 
40  hikes  with  a  total  attendance  of  over  2,000  people. 

The  Committee  devoted  a  great  deal  of  energy  to  bring  about  the 
cooperation  between  educators,  artists  and  labor.  On  April  21st, 
1919,  a  special  conference  called  the  Art,  Labor  and  Science  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  the  Civic  Club.  About  fifty  men,  prominent  in  var- 
ious fields  of  science,  art  and  education,  participated,  together  with  a 
number  of  labor  men.  The  Conference  was  widely  commented  upon 
and  created  a  great  interest  for  the  labor  education  movement.  It 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  committees  cooperating  with 
the  U.  L,  E.  C,  headed  by  Everett  D.  Martin,  Robert  Bruere,  and 
James  P.  Warbasse.  All  these  three  committees  formed  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  presided  over  by  Chas.  A.  Beard.  While  the  Art, 
Labor  and  Science  Conference  did  not  function  very  long  as  an  or- 
ganized body,  it  no  doubt  contributed  a  great  deal  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  a  better  understanding  and  greater  cooperation  among 
labor  and  intellectuals. 

Workmen's  Theatre. 

In  line  with  this  understanding,  of  the  necessity  of  developing 
methods  of  mass  education,  the  committee  made  a  great  effort  to  es- 
tablish a  Workmen's  Theatre.  It  secured  the  cooperation  of  such 
eminent  artists  as  Richard  Ordynski,  B.  Iden  Payne  and  Emanuel 
Reicher.  A  great  deal  of  effort  was  devoted  to  this  attempt  which 
proved  to  be  somewhat  premature. 

A  little  more  successful  was  the  Committee's  efforts  in  the 
same  direction  in  the  field  of  the  Jewish  theatre.     The  Jewish  Art 
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Theatre  established  at  the  same  time,  arranged  for  cooperation  with 
ihe  Committee,  and  a  Joint  Committee  representing  the  theatre  and  the 
•  \  h.  E.  C.  was  established.  A  number  of  performances  were  then  ar- 
ranged by  the  Committee  for  its  membership  in  the  Jewish  Art 
Theatre,  the  Committee  itself  selecting  the  plays  and  incorporating 
additional  educational  features  such  as  addresses  by  the  representatives 
of  the  labor  organizations.  The  attendance  at  these  theatre  perform- 
ances was  over  4,000. 

Health  Service. 

An  effort  was  also  made  to  arrange  for  Health  Service  for  the  or- 
ganization with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  Dr.  Louis  Harris  w^as  es- 
pecially helpful  in  that  work,  but  before  much  could  be  accomplished, 
the  industrial  crisis  set  in  and  the  time  became  inopportune  for  the 
development  of  this  work. 

Educational  l^tovement. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  work  of  the  U.  L.  E.  C.  was  devoted  to 
make  an  ever  larger  number  of  labor  organizations  recognize  the  need 
of  educational  work  and  develop  a  desire  for  knowledge  in  art  values 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  these  organizations.  These  efforts  can  onl}^ 
partly  be  expressed  in  statistical  form.  When  the  Committee  started 
in  December,  1918,  only  six  organizations  participated  in  the  con- 
ference, and  only  the  General  Boards  or  the  central  bodies  (Joint 
Boards,  etc.),  were  represented.  As  far  as  the  rank  and  file  and  even 
the  local  unions  go,  there  was  little  interest  in  the  educational  work. 
After  the  first  year  of  the  Committee 's  existence  the  interest  in  the  edu- 
cational work  became  widespread  among  the  local  unions  and  the 
membership.  At  the  conference  of  February  7th,  1920,  46  organiza- 
tions were  represented  by  133  delegates.  At  the  next  conference 
held  on  July  18,  the  number  of  organizations  represented  increased 
to  52,  represented  by  95  delegates.  The  small  number  of  delegates 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  conference  was  held  out  of  town 
(Davenport  Neck).  The  real  number  of  organizations  interested  in 
labor  education  was  much  larger  because  the  8  locals  of  the  Furriers 
which  participated  all  the  time  in  the  educational  work  could  not  be 
represented  since  they  were  involved  in  a  general  strike ;  and  because 
the  Amalgamated,  which  decided  shortly  before  the  conference  to  do 
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its  own  educational  work,  was  not  represented  at  the  conference.  If 
these  were  added,  the  number  of  organizations  would  be  well  over  70. 
The  U.  L.  E.  C.  also  took  the  first  steps  for  the  formation  of  a 
national  body  on  labor  education.  At  the  initiative  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  conference  on  workers'  education  was  held  in  Chicago  on  July 
12,  1920,  at  the  Carmen's  Hall,  Some  of  the  delegates  present  here 
were  present  at  that  conference  including  the  present  secretary  of 
the  Workers  Education  Bureau.  The  conference  elected  a  temporary 
committee  including  members  representing  the  educational  movement 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Harrisburg,  Sheridan 
and  Pittsburg.  This  Committee  later  planned  the  calling  of  an  eastern 
conference  which  developed  into  the  first  conference  of  the  W.  E.  B., 
in  April,  1921. 

Difficulties. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  the  U.  L.  E.  C.  met  was  twofold: — 
(a)  the  lack  of  a  sufficiently  live  and  active  demand  for  labor  educa- 
tion among  the  great  masses  of  the  working  people;  and  (b)  the 
eternal  financial  Ltraits.  Of  the  first  difficulty  I  need  not  say  any- 
thing more  than  I  already  have.  Of  the  second  difficulty,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say  that  with  the  large  number  of  organizations  affiliated, 
the  Committee  had  to  limit  itself  to  a  very  small  staff  consisting  of 
an  office  secretary  and  office  clerk,  and  a  field  secretary,  the  services 
of  whom  the  Committee  was  able  to  engage  only  for  about  one-third 
of  the  time  it  v/as  in  existence.  The  greater  difficulty  however,  was 
that  even  by  so  economizing  the  Committee  was  still  unable  to  pay  its 
bills.  The  fact  is  there  are  still  outstanding  substantial  debts,  es- 
pecially to  members  of  the  staff,  teachers  and  musicians  who  have  prob- 
ably by  this  time  already  come  to  consider  this  debt  as  their  additional 
contribution  to  the  labor  education  movement. 

Finance. 

It  might  be  worth  w^hile  to  mention  that  it  was  the  principle  of 
the  U.  L.  E.  C.  to  finance  activities  entirely  and  exclusively  by  ap- 
propriations from  labor  organizations.  It  not  merely  did  not  solicit 
but  it  refused  to  accept  contributions  from  any  other  source  but 
labor.  All  who  have  had  any  experience  in  labor  educational  work 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  carry  it  on  on  such  a  financial  basis,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  undertaken  on  the  large  scale  attempted  by  the  U.  L. 
E.  C.     The  result  was  (to  quote  an  expression  from  George  Bernard 
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Shaw)  that  the  Committee  suffered  "the  punishment  of  the  fool  who 
pursues  the  better  before  he  has  secured  the  good."  The  Committee, 
however,  thought  that  in  educational  work  at  least  the  better  should 
always  be  pursued.  For  educational  values  are  intangible  values 
and  on  securing  the  good  it  may  prove  to  be  rather  inferior  and  ques- 
tionable. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Committee  suspended  activities  in  May 
of  last  year.  One  of  the  important  reasons  was  of  course  the  financial 
difficulties.  This  was  greatly  accentuated  by  the  industrial  crisis 
which  hit  all  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  Committee  so  hard,  and 
which  began  to  sap  the  strength  of  the  Committee  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  1920. 

The  first  to  suffer  was  the  Furriers  Union.  Involved  in  a  very  bitter 
general  strike  which  lasted  for  over  30  weeks,  they  coud  not  do  much 
for  the  Committee.  The  Committee  did  some  effective  strike  service 
for  them,  but  that  did  not  help  improve  its  finances.  The  effects  of 
the  industrial  crisis  could  be  easily  seen  from  the  following  figures: 
As  already  mentioned  at  the  conference  on  July  18,  1920,  52  organi- 
zations were  represented.  Another  session  of  the  same  conference 
was  held  on  August  7,  and  only  25  organizations  were  present.  From 
most  of  the  rest  we  received  word  that  the  crisis  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  devote  any  funds  or  energy  to  educational  work.  During 
the  last  months  of  the  existence  of  the  Committee  only  22  locals  paid 
dues,  and  of  those,  only  a  few  were  in  good  standing.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances there  was  nothing  left  but  to  suspend  activities. 

Appraisal. 

It  is,  however,  my  firm  belief  that  the  Committee  left  deep  traces 
in  the  minds  of  the  membership  of  all  the  affiliated  organizations.  The 
fact  is  that  with  the  crisis  now  passing,  most  of  these  organizations 
are  again  renewing  their  efforts  to  develop  effective  educational  work. 
So,  for  instance,  I  know  that  the  Furriers  are  again  making  attempts 
to  organize  their  educational  activities.  The  Fancy  Leather  Goods 
Workers  have  already  started  quite  effective  educational  work  unin- 
terruptedly. For  the  small  organizations  it  will  of  course  be  very 
hard  to  do  effective  educational  work  alone  but  information  reaches 
me  from  many  of  the  locals  that  they  are  again  ready  to  start  educa- 
tional work.  With  the  exception  of  the  I.  L.  G.  W.,  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  and  the  U.  C.  H.  &  C.  M.,  the  term  ** Labor  edu- 
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cation"  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  great  number  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  work  of  the  U.  L.  E.  C.  made 
labor  education  the  talk  of  the  day  in  the  labor  movement  of  New 
York.  More  than  that,  it  taught  them  to  do  their  educational  work 
by  their  own  efforts,  and  at  their  own  expense.  This,  I  believe,  is  a 
permanent  contribution  to  the  future  progress  of  the  labor  education 
movement.  (Applause.) 


The  Services  of  the  Teachers*  Union 

By  Dr.  Henry  Linville* 


1 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  There  are  three  points  that  it  seems  to 
me  we  should  emphasize  in  connection  with  what  teachers  might  do. 
There  is  much  that  teachers  may  do  in  conection  with  the  labor  edu- 
cation movement.  We  know  well,  however,  that  our  teachers  are 
often  not  qualified  to  be  of  very  great  assistance  in  teaching  adults. 
Their  psychology  is  of  inexpert  kind,  their  attitude  toward  the  teach- 
ing problem  is  not  well  worked  out,  and  their  experience  leads  them 
in  the  way  of  the  domineering  and  autocratic  point  of  view  which  the 
laboring  men  and  women  will  not  stand  for  at  all.  So  that  if  we  are 
thinking  of  guiding  all  our  teachers  to  labor  education,  the  plan  is 
likely  to  be  a  failure. 

Now  the  first  of  the  other  two  points  I  wish  to  emphasize  (the 
point  made  by  Miss  Schneiderman  last  night  has  always  attracted  me) 
is  the  idea  that  the  women  workers  have  followed  out,  that  of  select- 
ing their  best  young  women  for  scholarships  and  for  special  university 
training.  We  are  wasting  our  time  in  trying  to  make  use  of  all  teach- 
ers in  teaching  adults.  We  are  also  wasting  our  time  in  trying  to  get 
understanding  into  the  minds  of  all  our  workers.  The  best  scheme  for 
immediate  action  is  to  make  an  effort  to  pick  out  the  promising  young 
men  and  women  in  all  unions  and  train  them  for  leadership.  In  that 
connection,  of  course,  there  should  be  worked  out  the  best  methods 
that  the  schools  and  the  colleges  and  the  w^orkers  themselves  can  de- 
vise, the  Bryn  Mawr  method  or  some  other  method  conducted  with 
intelligence. 


♦President,  New  York  TeacherB*  Union. 
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The  third  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  in  connection  with  making 
the  American  labor  movement  effective,  making  it  count  socially. 
There  are  a  great  many  things  that  go  together  in  the  general  process 
of  working  for  humanity.  What  is  there  in  all  the  social  movements, 
in  the  efforts  of  the  labor  leaders  that  can  be  merged  together?  How 
shall  we  bring  together  into  a  definite,  clear-cut  social  philosophy  the 
work  of  all  f 

Once  in  a  while  we  note  in  connection  with  the  things  that  we  do 
in  the  labor  movement  evidences  of  our  not  giving  close  attention  to 
the  larger  meaning  of  the  labor  movement.  For  the  last  two  years 
in  the  city  and  the  state  of  New  York  the  organized  labor  movement 
has  been  opposing  the  so-called  Lusk  Laws.  One  is  especially  de- 
signed to  destroy  the  Rand  School,  but  requires  all  schools  to  take  out 
a  license  for  the  conduct  of  their  business ;  the  other  is  especially  de- 
signed to  crush  independence  of  thinking  among  the  teachers  them- 
selves. The  two  laws  were  passed  and  approved  by  the  Governor  in 
May,  1921. 

At  the  first  attempt  this  legislation  did  pass  the  two  houses  of  the 
Legislature,  but  was  vetoed  in  a  forcible  and  effective  message  by 
Governor  Smith.  The  bills  came  up  again  in  the  last  Legislature  and 
were  passed  and  approved  by  the  Governor. 

The  law  applying  to  teachers  provided  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  should  examine  all  the  teachers  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
of  whom  there  are  about  55,000.  He  did  not  do  that,  but  immediately 
proposed  that  they  take  an  oath,  which  is  the  easier  thing  to  do,  and  it 
has  been  taken  by  practically  all  of  the  city  and  state  teachers.  In 
this  oath  two  of  the  clauijes  of  the  law  were  incorporated,  one  of  them 
that  the  teacher  has  never  advocated  any  form  of  government  other 
than  that  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  other  that  the  teacher  has  never  advocated  any  change  in  the 
form  of  government  by  force  and  violence. 

The  first  clause  of  that  law,  of  course,  would  have  prevented 
Thomas  Jefferson  from  being  a  teacher  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
certainly  would  have  made  short  shrift  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  even 
Woodrow  Wilson,  because  the  latter  stood  at  one  time  for  a  parlia- 
mentary form  of  government. 

In  spite  of  all  that,  the  thing  is  done,  law  is  a  reality.  Organ- 
zed  labor  has  been  opposed  to  these  laws  from  the  beginning;  it  is 
on  record  in  the  state  and  city  of  New  York.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  also  against  the  laws.     So  far  as  our  local  and  state 


labor   organizations   are   concerned,   they  have   endeavored  to   have 
the  law  repealed. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  law  our  reactionary  Teachers'  Conncil 
appointed  a  committee  that  shall  consider  the  cases  of  all  teachers  upon 
whom  unfavorable  reports  have  been  made  by  principals  and  super- 
intendents in  view  of  their  being  interested  in  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment possibly,  and  especially  in  view  of  their  being  interested  in  other 
forms  of  educational  administration.  We  are  told  that  about  forty 
teachers  in  the  City  of  New  York  are  so  unfavorably  classified.  This 
commission  was  appointed  to  consider  those  cases,  and  perhaps  to 
weed  out  the  undesirable  teachers.  The  personnel  of  that  committee 
is  interesting,  and  I  think  it  should  be  the  affair  of  organized  labor 
to  consider  whether  in  this  instance  organized  labor  will  change  its 
attitude  or  not. 

The  Chairman  of  that  commission  is  Mr.  Finley  J.  Shepard.  The 
Secretary  is  Mr.  Archibald  Stevenson,  who  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Lusk  Committee  and  is  also  connected  with  the  National  Security 
League  and  with  the  National  Civic  Federation.  Mr.  Stevenson  is 
definitely  a  reactionary  individual;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
Another  member,  Miss  Leventritt  is  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  Another  member  is  Mr.  Claude  Palen,  who  is  anti-so- 
cialist. The  fifth  member  is  Mr.  Hugh  Frayne,  the  New  York  State 
organizer  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Now  I  mention  his  name  because  I  think  Mr.  Frayne 's  member- 
ship on  the  Advisory  Council  creates  an  issue  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. Is  Mr.  Frayne 's  membership  on  that  committee  the  kind  of 
representation  that  we  feel  we  should  have?  Does  his  being  on  that 
committee  pledge  us  to  support  that  law?  Who  suggested  his  name? 
The  answer  is  interesting.  Our  Teachers  Council  made  out  the  list 
of  five.  They  suggested  the  whole  five,  and  why  did  they  suggest  Mr. 
Frayne?  Well,  we  can  well  imagine  that  some  one  saw  an  advantage 
in  dividing  the  labor  movement  on  the  Lusk  Laws. 

Now  I  mention  this  fact  in  no  spirit  of  criticism,  but  as  an  issue 
bearing  on  my  third  point,  that  our  work  in  this  labor  education  drive 
should  be  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  for  humanity.  If  the  Lusk 
Laws  are  not  in  the  line  of  the  betterment  of  humanity  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  then  should  we  not  in  the  same  way  stand  opposed  to 
any  dealing  with  the  interests  that  are  trying  to  uphold  and  support 
and  maintain  this  legislation?    And  should  we  not  fight  it  in  any  way 
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available  to  us?  Should  we  not  suggest  that  Mr.  Frayne's  member- 
ship on  the  Advisory  Council  is  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  organized 
labor? 

Let    us    face    this    issue    with    intelligence    and    with    courage. 
(Applause.) 


The  Relation  of  International  Unions  to 
Workers*  Education 

By  Harry  Russell* 

Mr.  President,  Delegates  of  this  Convention:  Mr.  Huddell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Union  of  Steam  and  Operating  Engineers,  of 
which  union  I  am  a  member,  was  to  speak  here  today.  In  his  absence  I 
want  to  ssLj  a  good  word  for  him  because  he  is  one  of  the 
few  International  Presidents  who  has  very  definite  ideas  re- 
garding workers'  education.  It  is  his  desire,  as  an  International 
President,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  workers'  educa- 
tion. It  was  a  revelation  this  morning  to  hear  Mr.  Stillman  make  a 
statement  regarding  the  eraftism  of  teachers.  I  think  that  that  was 
fine.  And  I  hope  that  our  delegates  here  today  will  bear  in  mind  a 
few  of  those  remarks  that  even  teachers  have  an  atmosphere  of  craft- 
ism,  that  there  is  some  distinction  between  them  and  the  boss. 

I  know  that  in  our  Union,  the  Engineers  Union,  many  of  the 
engineers,  the  stationary  engineers,  who  maintain  large  power  plants, 
etc.,  figure  that  they  are  professional  men,  even  as  workers  there 
is  something  lacking  in  regard  to  their  understanding  of  relations 
between  themselves  and  the  boss.  And  I  wonder  if  of  the  many 
reasons  why  we  should  have  workers'  education,  that  isn't  one. 

Now,  of  the  many  factors  of  workers'  education  in  America,  the 
one  great  reason  that  I  can  see  for  its  promotion  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  class-conscious  and  that  there  is  one  thing  that  we  are  always 
doing  in  this  country — we  all  want  to  learn. 

We  have  got  an  educational  system.  We  are  taught  when  we  go 
to  the  Public  Schools  and  when  we  go  to  Colleges.  We  are  taught, 
we  learn.    And  in  an  organization  that  I  at  one  time  belonged  to  the 
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slogan  was  **if  yoti  learn  more  you  will  earn  more'* — and  it  is  a  very 
fine  thing.  I  wonder  if  our  whole  educational  system  today  isn't 
under  that  heading — **if  you  learn  more  you  will  earn  more."  There 
isn't  any  question  about  it,  that  if  you  learn  more  you  will  earn  more. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  or  any 
other  economic  organization  can  do,  is  to  teach  the  workers  to  bring 
to  their  organization  the  things  that  rightfully  belong  to  them.  Then 
I  wonder  if  it  can  be  done  through  any  organization  other  than 
through  an  educational  one. 

The  whole  foundation  of  our  walk  and  talk  of  life  is  learning, 
learning  all  the  time. 

Now  if  we  will  only  learn  about  these  things,  through  our  edu- 
cational experiment,  we  can  give  the  worker  certain  facts  that  will 
make  our  economic  organization  worth  while  and  education  a  real 
cherished  thing  not  only  for  ourselves  but  those  who  are  to  follow  us. 

But  one  thing  that  we  at  this  conference  want  to  do  is  to  remember 
one  or  two  things  that  have  been  said  by  each  speaker  and  then  go 
back  to  the  people  we  represent  and  justify  our  being  here  today  and 
justify  workers'  education  in  every  manner  conceivable.  Next  year 
there  will  be  enough  people  interested  in  workers'  education  and 
enough  organizations  formed,  so  that  our  convention  hall  will  have 
to  be  a  larger  hall  than  this.  And  if  we  all  do  that,  then  we  have 
done  something  worth  while  in  the  next  year.  Thank  you.  (Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  number  of  attendants  at  this  Conven- 
tion exclusive  of  the  three  hundred  at  the  annual  dinner  last  evening 
have  been  273  to  date.  New  York  leads  the  list  with  225,  Pennsyl- 
vania 17,  Massachusetts  15,  New  Jersey  5,  Connecticut  4,  Washington 
D.  C,  4,  Maryland  2,  Illinois  1,  total  273.     (Applause). 

The  secretary  will  now  read  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 


Report  and  Recommendations  of  the 
Executive  Committee 


By  The  Secretary 


This  Is  the  Second  Annual  Conference  of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau 
of  America  but  it  is  in  fact  the  first  regular  convention  of  accredited  delegates 
from  different  workers'  educational  enterprises  and  labor  organizations.  The 
number  of  delegates  who  have  presented  credentials  and  whose  organizations 
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have  paid  the  affiliation  fee  to  the  Bureau  is  relatively  BlnalL  This  group 
of  delegates  represent  the  final  authority  In  the  selection  of  officers  according 
to  the  constitution. 

There  are  before  this  convention  for  their  action  three  matters  of  utmost 
importance.  First,  is  the  matter  of  organization;  second,  the  matter  of  co- 
operation with  the  A.  F.  of  L. ;  and  third,  finances. 

I. 

During  the  past  year  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  has  been  vested  in  an 
Executive  Committee  of  nine  members:  a  chairman,  a  secretary-treasurer  and 
seven  committee  members.  The  entire  committee  has  been  drawn  from  the 
three  northern  and  eastern  states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania.    On  the  Advisory  Committee  are 

2  representatives  from  District  of  Columbia 

1  "  "  Maryland 

8  "  "  New  York 

6  "  "  Massachusetts 

5  "  "  Illinois 

4  "  "  Pennsylvania 

1  "  "  Kansas 

1  "  "  Washington 

In  other  words  on  the  membership  of  both  the  Advisory  and  Executive 
Committees  there  are  representatives  of  but  seven  states  in  the  Union,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

3  Eastern  states 
1  Southern 

1  District  of  Columbia 

2  Middle  West 
1  Far  West 

There  are  no  representatives  from  the  states  of  California,  Oregon,  Colo- 
rado, Idaho,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Indiana,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  in  which  there  are  being  carried  on  distinct  educa- 
tional experiments  in  workers'  education. 

This  limitation  of  our  representatives  restricts  our  national  service  to 
the  Trade  Union  movement,  it  equally  limits  our  appeal  for  support. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  delegates  consider  the  enlargement  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Bureau  to  eleven  members  so  that  it  may 
more  definitely  represent  geographically  the  national  character  of  its  service. 
We  recommend  that  a  Vice-Chairman  be  added  to  the  officers  of  the  Bureau. 

IL 

The  Executive  Committee  entered  Into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the 
Educational  Committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  which  terminated 
with  the  Convention.     The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  submitted  to  both 
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the  Executive  and  Advisory  Committees  with  but  throe  dissents  of  both  the 
Executive  and  Advisory  Committees. 

The  terms  of  the  Agreement  as  signed  are: 

"One.  The  memorandum  of  agreement  entered  Into  between  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Workers  Educa- 
tion Bureau  is  a  temporary  understanding  to  be  in  effect  only  from  the  date 
of  its  being  signed  by  an  authorized  representative  of  each  party  until 
the  Second  Annual  Conference  on  Workers'  Education  to  be  held  in  the  month 
of  April,  1922. 

"Two.  Pending  the  April  conference  it  Is  agreed  that  the  Workers  Edu- 
cation Bureau  will  cooperate  with  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  in  the  development  of  Workers'  Education  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  along  the  following  lines: 

"A.  All  requests  received  by  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  for  information  relative  to  the  beginning,  conduct  of, 
support  for  extending  Workers'  Educational  enterprises  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  should  be  referred  to  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  for  official 
reply.  The  substance  of  such  reply  and  action  to  be  mutually  considered  and 
agreed  upon,  and  copies  of  all  such  replies  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  its  records  and  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  its  files. 

"B.  All  lequests  received  by  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  of  a  nature 
covered  in  paragraph  A  should  be  subject  to  the  same  understanding  and 
action  as  provided  for  In  that  paragraph. 

"C.  All  form  letters  sent  to  trade  unions,  whether  local,  state  or  interna- 
tional, or  forwarded  to  any  individual  or  Institution  by  the  Workers  Education 
Bureau  r.hould  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  before  being  issued. 

"Three.  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  shall  appear  on  the  stationery  of  the 
Workers  Education  Bureau  under  the  caption  of  Cooperative  Committee, 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

"Four.  The  Committee  on  Education  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  recommends  the  payment  of  $100  to  the  Workers  Education  Bureau 
as  an  evidence  of  interest  and  good  will. 

"Five.  This  agreement  should  become  efCective  on  the  date  of  signing 
by  authorized  representatives  of  both  parties  to  this  understanding  and 
arrangement." 

That  was  the  original  memorandum;  the  terms  in  that  memorandum  were 
later  modified  as  follows: 

"One.  All  communications  addressed  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor   Educational   Committee   will   be  acknowledged    and   referred   to   this 
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Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  will  send  copies  of  its  replies  to  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee for  their  files. 

"Two.  It  was  thought  that  a  series  of  form  letters  might  he  developed 
as  a  general  matter  of  correspondence  subject  always  to  the  special  needs 
of  any  request.    Such  form  letters  might  be  an  a,  b,  c  series. 

"Three.  At  the  end  of  the  montU  a  statement  would  be  sent  to  the 
Federation  of  the  number  of  requests  for  Information  from  the  Trade  Union 
organizations  affiliated  with  the  A.  F,  of  L.  throughout  the  country,  and  a 
summary  statement  as  to  the  type  of  replies  used.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
report  would  set  forth  that  the  central  bodies  of  the  following  cities  had 
requested  information  on  the  starting  of  educational  work  and  the  Bureau 
had  replied  to  them  with  form  a,  b,  or  c  as  the  case  may  be." 

We  recommend  that  the  delegates  vest  in  the  incoming  Executive 
Committee  full  power  to  appoint  a  Joint  Conference  Committee  to  develop 
a  working  plan  of  cooperation  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

III. 

We  recommend  that  the  Constitution  be  changed  so  as  to  admit  by  affilia- 
tion fees  the  dilterent  Workers'  Study  Classes  in  this  country  conducted  under 
traae  union  auspices.  In  addition  we  recommend  a  renewed  effort  for  the 
affiliation  of  the  different  trade  union  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States.     (Applause.) 


IM 


Fourth  Session 

SoJNDAY,  April  23,  1922,  3  P.  M. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 


Executive  Session 

James  H.  Maurer,  Chairman 

The  Sunday  Afternoon  Session  of  the  Second  Annual  Conference  on  Work- 
ers' Education  convened  at  3.05  P.  M.,  Chairman  James  H.  Maurer  presiding. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  first  order  of  business  will  be  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer — the  Treasurer's  report. 

DELEGATE  MILLER:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Delegates:  The  fiscal  year 
of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  begins  on  the  first  day  of  May;  I  shall  pre- 
sent a  preliminary  report  today  of  the  eleven  months  from  the  first  of  May  3921 
to  the  first  of  April  of  this  year.  A  complete  report  will  appear  in  the 
conference  proceedings. 

(Report  read  by  the  treasurer). 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  Treasurer's  report.  What  is 
your  pleasure? 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  accepted  with  the 
Treasurer's  recommendation  that  an  audited  account  of  the  full  fiscal  year 
be  printed  in  the  proceedings.  Motion  carried.   (See  Pages  195,  196). 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  have  the  reports  of  committees.  Is 
the  Resolutions  Committee  ready  to  report? 

DELEGATE  H.  W.  L.  DANA:  The  Resolutions  Committee  has  received 
only  four  or  five  resolutions.  One  resolution  is  in  regard  to  labor  publications, 
one  in  regard  to  the  Lusk  law,  one  in  regard  to  teachers,  one  in  regard  to 
public  school  buildings,  and  one  in  regard  to  arrangements  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

The  first  on  Labor  Publication  is: 

"Whereas,  correct  information  on  current  events  Is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  proper  education  in  general  and  for  the  workers'  educational 
movement  in  particular,  and  whereas  the  labor  presses  coaid  become  a  still 
more  important  element  aiding  our  movement;  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that 
the  Workers  Education  Bureau  urges  the  utmost  support  of  the  labor  press 
and  particularly  of  the  'Labor  Age'  which  is  giving  special  attention  to 
Workers'  Education,  and  the  labor  dailies,  the  New  York  Call,  the  Seattle 
Union  Record  and  similar  publications."    Introduced  by  J.  M.  Budish. 

The  recommendation  of  the  CJommittee  la  that  the  oonferenoe  concur 
in  this  resolution. 
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TH£3  CHAIRMAN;  You  have  heard  the  retjoiutioa  read  and  you  have 
heard  the  recommendation  of  your  Committee,  which  la  that  we  concur  in 
the  resolution  just  read. 

DELEGATE  WRIGHT:  I  move  that  in  each  case  where  th«  name  of 
the  publication  appears  that  the  name  be  stricken  out 

The  motion  was   seconded. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  before  you  Is  that  in  each  case  wher« 
the  name  of  the  publication  apppears  that  it  be  stricken  out. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  motion,  the  following  delegates  and  visitors 
participated:  Budenz,  Danziger  and  delegates  Woll,  Brady,  Maud  Foley. 

The  amendment  to  the  resolution,  providing  that  no  names  of  any  parti- 
cular publication  be  mentioned,  was  adopted. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  Resolutions  Committee  will  continue  with  their 
report. 

DELEGATE  DANA:  The  next  resolution  which  the  xtesolutions  Com- 
mittee recommends  is  in  regard  to  the  Lusk  law. 

"Resolved,  that  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  in  convention  assembled 
express  its  strong  disapproval  of  legislation  like  that  now  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  form  of  the  so-called  Lusk  Loyalty 
Laws.  These  laws  on  the  one  hand  tend  to  render  impossible  the  free 
development  of  any  experiment  in  labor  education,  and  on  the  other  hand 
tend  to  discourage  intelligent  teachers  in  the  schools  by  maintaining  the 
constant  threat  of  dismissal  for  those  holding  views  of  which  chance  officials 
do  not  approve.  It  is  the  conviction  of  this  convention  that  all  the  states  of 
the  Union  should  be  organized  to  beware  of  the  announced  intention  of 
reactionary  interests  to  promote  similar  legislation  throughout  the  Union. 
In  this  connection  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
where  organized  labor  and  its  representatives  stand."  This  is  Introduced  by 
Henry  R.  Linville. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  recommends  its  adoption. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  be  adopted  After  an 
extended  discussion  by  Delegate  Linville,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

DELEGATE  DANA:  The  third  resolution  which  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee recommends  has  to  do  with  the  Teachers  Union,  of  which  Mr. 
Linville  has  just  spoken. 

"Resolved,  that  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  recommend  that  all  Its 
affiliated  bodies  urge  their  teaching  forces  to  become  members  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers.  And  further  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  be  urged  to  take  cognizance  of  the  relation- 
ship of  teachers  and  workers'  education  experiments  and  draw  up  a  body 
of  principles  which  it  believes  should  govern  such  relationships."  Introduced 
by  Stacy  May  of  the  Amherst  Labor  Classes. 

The  Committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  Resolution 
adopted. 
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DELEGATE  DANA:  The  fourth  resolution  which  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee has  is  on  the  Use  of  Public  School  Buildings. 

"Whereas,  experience  has  shown  that  in  many  cases  because  of  censor- 
ship on  the  part  of  school  authorities,  workers'  classes  are  not  conducted 
satisfactorily  in  public  school  buildings,  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Workers  Education  Bureau  asserts  the  principle  that  school  uuildings  should 
be  opened  to  all  groups  of  citizens  for  study  and  discussion  of  any  and  every 
subject  in  which  they  may  be  interested;  and  resolved,  that  the  Workers 
Education  Bureau  demand  the  right  of  workers'  classes  to  meet  in  schools  if 
they  so  desire  without  censorship  on  the  part  of  authorities."  This  is  intro- 
duced by  Alexander  Fichandler. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
THE    CHAIRMAN;     You    have  'heard    the    resolution   read;    you   have 
heard  your  Committee's  recommendations.     What  is  your  pleasure? 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  following  delegates  took  part:  Fich- 
andler, Fannia  Cohn,  Salutsky,   Dana  and  Brady.    Finally  delegate   Salutsky 
moved  that  the  resolution  be  modified  by  striking  out  the  words  "of  citizens." 
The  resolution  was  adopted  as  corrected. 

DELEGATE  DANA:  The  fifth  resolution  which  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee has  to  bring  on  is  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  rather  complicated  matter,  and 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  be  corrected  by  the  Secretary  as  I  bring  this  before 
you  and  indeed  to  have  him  if  he  wishes  take  the  matter  out  of  my  hands. 
In  his  report  the  Secretary  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  has  entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  terminates  with 
this  convention. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  submitted  to  both  ine  Executive  and 
the  Advisory  Committees  with  but  three  dissents  from  both  the  Executive 
and  the  Advisory  Committees.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  as  signed  were 
as  follows  (and  with  your  permission  I  will  read  this  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment between  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Workers  Education  Bureau):* 

Such  then  was  the  original  memorandum  and  the  special  explanation 
of  certain  clauses  in  it.  The  Secretary's  report  goes  on  to  recommend  that 
the  delegates  vest  in  the  incoming  Executive  Committee  full  power  to  ap- 
point a  Joint  Conference  Committee  to  develop  a  working  plan  of  cooperation. 
As  I  understand  it,  that  would  mean  that  we  here  this  afternoon  vote 
full  power  to  the  Executive  Committee  which  we  are  about  to  elect  to 
appoint  from  its  own  number  a  sub-committee  to  meet  with  a  sub-  committee 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  a  Joint  Conference  Committee  to  worK  out  the  detail;? 
which  will  then,  as  I  understand  it,  have  to  be  approved  for  adoption  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  the  incoming  Executive  Committee  of  the  Workers 
Education  Bureau. 

Now   your   resolutions    Committee   to    whom    this    matter    was    referred 


♦For  text  of  Memorandum  as  read  see  Executive  Committee  Report  pages  132,  133. 
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were  not  all  In  accord  as  to  what  they  should  recommend.  They  all,  however, 
did  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  mado  perfsctly  clear  In  the  new  basis  that  is 
adopted  that  the  communications  wliich  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
for  approval  should  be  only  those  coming  from  bodies  affiliated  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  That  recommendation  incorporated  in  the  present  statement, 
in  section  2  both  under  B  and  under  C,  would  make  it  read: 

"All  requests  received  by  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  from  organiza- 
tions affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor"  and  similarly  In 
Section  C.  "All  form  letters  sent  to  Trade  Unions,  whether  local,  state  or 
national,  forwarded  to  institutions  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor." 

In  that  addition  I  think  the  Resolutions  Committee  was  in  accord;  and 
the  majority  of  the  Resolutions  Committee,  as  I  understand  it,  recommends 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  with  those  changes. 

In  the  discussions  which  followed  this  resolution,  the  following  delegates 
took  part:  Delegates  Bennett,  Dana,  Wright,  Budish,  Woll.  In  support  of  his 
motion  for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Conference  Committee,  Delegate  Woll  spoke 
in  part  as  follows: 

DELEGATE  WOLL:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  attentively  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee.  I  am  going  to  offer  a  motion  as  a  substitute  for 
the  report  made  as  well  as  for  the  resolutions  introduced.  And,  if  I  may 
be  pardoned,  I  want  to  state  my  reason  for  making  the  motion  before  pre- 
senting it. 

As  reported  by  your  Secretary,  the  arrangements  entered  into  during 
the  past  year  between  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  officers  of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  contemplated  a 
cooperative  relationship  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  labor  colleges 
up  to  this  period  of  time  when  the  convention  would  meet — it  being  the 
belief  and  hope  that  in  this  convention  there  might  definitely  open  some  sort 
of  reorganization  whereby  a  cooperative  relationship  by  agreement  would  no 
longer  be  necessary,  but  whereby  one  concrete  body  and  one  delegate  agency 
might  go  ahead  with  the  work,  in  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
or  its  representatives  might  be  appropriately  represented — not  in  a  position 
to  control  the  affairs  of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau,  yet  sufficiently 
represented  to  guarantee  to  all  the  wage  earners  of  the  ^u-merican  Labor 
Movement  that  the  true  philosophy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  this  movement  would  be  faithfully  carried  out. 

If  you  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  really  sincere  in  desiring  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  Trade  Unions,  the  over  four  millions  of  wage  earners  through- 
out the  land  in  this  educational  work,  if  you  desire  having  that  great  body 
cooperate  with  you  through  this  agency,  the  Workers  Education  Bureau, 
that  is  possible.  If,  to  the  contrary,  you  do  not  desire  that,  then  you  shall 
simply  bring  about  a  condition  where  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
will  undertake  to  promote  the  very  work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  unfortunate  to  see  a  thing  of  that  kind  arise. 
Our  forces  ought  to  be  solidified,  they  ought  to  be  unified.  The  thought 
that  occurs  to  me,  and  I  think  would  be  a  practical  one  and  a  procedur« 
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which  will  fully  safeguard  your  organization  as  at  present  constituted,  is 
that  you  appoint  a  committee — either  elected  at  this  convention  or  authorize 
your  executive  committee  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five — give  to  this  com- 
mittee full  power  and  authority  to  make  whatever  changes  may  be  required 
as  to  the  constitutional  form  of  your  organization,  its  ofiicers  and  oflaces,  to 
meet  with  a  like  committee  of  five  selected  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  This  conference  of  ten  (five  representatives  of  the  Workers  Educa- 
tion Bureau,  five  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor)  to  meet  at  a  very 
early  period  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  agree  upon  that  form  of  organi- 
zation, the  officers  and  offices,  that  will  fully  safeguard  your  organization 
and  its  offices  as  at  present  constituted  and  at  the  same  time  assure  the  officers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  those  entrusted  with  its  affairs 
that  this  organization  can  be  the  one  organization  to  promote  workers'  educa- 
tion throughout  the  land,  that  it  is  an  organization  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  may  recommend  to  all  of  its  central  bodies,  to  all  of 
its  state  federations  of  labor,  to  all  directly  affiliated  with  the  local  unions 
and  to  all  its  international  unions  to  give  their  support  and  advice  and 
counsel  to. 

I  am  quite  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  that  pro^jedure  is  followed 
and  if  that  committee  of  ten  can  agree  upon  that  form  of  organization  and 
administration,  there  is  nothing  that  would  promote  this  work  more  quickly 
upon  a  national  scale  and  be  of  greater  help. 

And  if  I  may  be  permitted  after  these  remarks  I  would  therefore  move 
that  a  committee  of  five  be  elected  or  selected  by  the  officers  or  the  Executive 
Committee  or  by  this  convention  to  meet  with  a  like  committee,  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  for  the  purposes  of  so  organizing 
the  Workers  Education  Bureau  as  will  conform  to  the  viewpoint  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Workers  Education  Bureau;  that  this  com- 
mittee of  ten  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  any  cuange  whatever 
tn  the  constitutional  organization,  its  officers  and  offices,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  that  committee  and  the  American  Federation  of  L.abor;  and  that 
any  officers  elected  at  this  time  be  elected  with  that  understanding  in  view. 
I  offer  that  as  a  motion. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  motion  and  the  second  to  the 
motion.     Are  there  any  remarks? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  chair  would  like  to  just  make  a  suggestion  in 
order  to  save  time.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  are  not  so  far  apart 
as  some  of  you  imagine,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee  and  Brother  Woll  would  get  together  that  they  may  come 
to  some  agreement  while  we  can  proceed  with  something  else  and  take  up 
this  end  of  the  work  exactly  where  we  left  off.  That  would  save  a  great 
deal  of  time. 

DELEGATE  WOLL:     I  would  be  very  glad  to  meet  with  the  Chairman. 
Delegates  Woll  and  Dana,  Chairman  of  Resolutions  Committee,  then  left 
the  hall  to  discuss  this  matter. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:     In  order  to  facilitate  our  work  I  wish  to  beg  leare 
to  have  a  Nominating  Committee.     I  would  like  to  have  this  Committee  get 
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to  work  and  thus  save  us  some  time.  Rose  Schnelderman,  Toscan  Benneti 
and  George  Snyder,  will  please  get  together  as  the  Nominating  Committee 
at  their  leisure  so  that  we  can  make  some  little  speed  in  Nominating 
officers. 

Is  the  Resolutions  Committee  now  ready  to  report? 

DELEGATE  MAY:     The  Committee  is  now  ready  to  report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Dana,  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
has  requested  me  to  read  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee in  this  case: 

"Resolved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  selected  by  the  incoming  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  so  organizing  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  of 
America  for  promoting  Workers'  Education,  This  Committee  to  report  the 
results  of  the  work  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Workers  Education 
Bureau,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Workers  Education 
Bureau  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  whatever  change  in  the  organic 
law,  officers  and  offices  that  it  may  deem  desirable  or  advisable,  and  that  all 
officers  or  committees  elected  or  re-elected  in  the  interim  assume  office  with 
that  undertsanding." 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  have  heard  the  resolution  read.  What  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee? 

DELEGATE  MAY":  The  recommendation  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
is  that  this  be  adopted  by  the  convention. 

DELEGATE  VAN  VAERENEWYCK  offered  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion whereby  the  proposed  agreement  should  be  submitted  to  all  bodies  affili- 
ated with  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  for  a  referendum  vote.  His  amend- 
ment was  not  seconded.    In  addition  he  «pokp>  in  part  as  follows: 

I  feel  that  this  matter  should  go  further  than  the  mere  Executive  Com- 
mittee. I  feel  that  each  and  every  one  w^ho  has  contributed  to  the  success  of 
this  work  should  be  entitled  to  a  voice  in  it  and  a  vote  in  it.  And  before  the 
adoption  of  this  report  or  the  action  of  this  committee  becomes  final  in  the 
conjunction  work  between  the  committee  of  five  from  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  of  v/hich  I  am  a  part  as  well,  and  the  committee  of  five  from 
the  Executive  Board — before  that  should  become  a  final  thing  all  members 
affiliated  with  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  should  have  a  vote  upon  this 
matter,  and  it  should  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote.  And  that  is  why  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  brother  just  erred  in  one  point,  and  that  is  that 
the  Committee  of  five  will  not  have  the  final  say  as  to  whether  that  should  be 
adopted. 

DELEGATE  VAN  VAERENEWYCK:  Well,  I  meant  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

DELEGATE  SHEFFIELD:  It  seemo  to  me  that  the  main  precaution  of 
safeguarding  democracy  will  be  secured  by  the  fact  that  wo  shall  meet  In 
convention  a  year  from  to-day,  and  the  action  of  our  Executive  Committee  will 
be  certainly  subject  to  review  at  that  time.  The  delegates  who  are  elected 
to  come  to  this  convention  a  year  from  to-day,  can  be  Instructed  by  their  or- 
ganizations to  endorse  or  repudiate  the  action  of  our  Executive  Committee. 
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Meanwhile  the  considerations  InvolTod  In  this  resolution  are  io  complicated 
and  diverse,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  very  needlessly  encumber  the 
procedure  of  our  organization  if  we  seek  at  this  stage  a  referendum  vote  on 
the  terms  that  have  been  negotiated  between  our  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Committee  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  therefore  shall  vote 
in  favor  of  the  resolution  as  it  stands. 

DELEGATE  WOLL:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  influence 
anybody  here  in  any  v/ay.  But  I  want  to  say  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  leave 
this  authority  with  the  delegates  in  attendance.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labor  of  course  will  not  take  a  referendum  on  this  proposition. 

This  resolution  places  full  authority  in  the  hands  of  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  it  has  been  the  policy  of  your  organization,  at  least  up  to 
this  point,  to  vest  those  matters  in  the  hands  of  your  Executive  Committee, 
If  your  organization  does  not  trust  its  Executive  Committee,  than  I  thiink  you 
are  indeed  in  a  most  dangerous  position.  If  you  elect  officers  and  an  admin- 
istrative force  to  formulate  your  policies  and  to  carry  on  its  work  and  you  do 
not  trust  them  with  power  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  promote  the  work 
of  your  organization,  extend  its  field,  bring  in  a  larger  group,  then  I  think  you 
are  standing  in  your  own  way. 

What  does  this  mean  now?  A  committee  of  ten  to  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  bring  together  and  agree  upon  certain  information.  I  am  not  suf- 
fficiently  endowed  with  mental  ability  to  forecast  what  this  committee  of 
ten  will  agree  upon.  It  may  and  may  not  require  any  number  of  amendments 
to  your  laws.  It  may  require  slight  amendments.  I  don't  know,  because 
there  is  no  one  who  can  foretell  what  a  committee  of  ten  will  be  agreed  upon. 
Everybody  might  agree.  It  is  foolish  to  have  a  double  referendum  on  it  I 
am  quite  sure  the  officers  that  you  are  going  to  elect  are  men  in  whom 
you  are  going  to  have  confidence.  It  strikes  me  that  the  result  is  going 
to  mean  a  cooperative  arrangement,  which  only  may  mean  terms  of  arrange- 
ment. Surely  you  would  not  submit  to  anything  like  that  and  encumber  the 
procedure. 

I  think  the  whole  situation  as  it  is  or  as  It  presents  itself  to-day  is  this: 
That  you  place  your  confidence  and  trust  in  your  Executive  Committee.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  whom  you  are  going  to  elect  as  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee. And  I  might  say  to  you  also  at  this  moment  that  the  delegates  here 
representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will  not  participate  in  the 
election,  so  as  not  to  have  any  influence.  Thus  it  is  wholly  a  question  as  to 
whether  you  are  going  to  have  confidence  and  trust  in  the  men  and  v/omen 
that  you  select  to  represent  your  Executive  Committee  and  try  to  be  helpful 
in  making  this  a  real  national  Workers'  Educational  Movement. 

DELEGATE  SALUTSKY: — I  wish  to  speak  for  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. I  am  not  in  favor  of  submitting  this  matter  to  a  referendum  vote.  It 
may  sound  awful  not  to  be  in  favor  of  a  referendum,  but  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  consequences.  There  is  no  criterion  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  judge 
the  result  of  a  vote  of  this  kind.  The  bodies  affiliated  with  this  organization 
are  of  different  natures  and  varying  strength.  Just  let  us  assume  that  a  re- 
ferendum vote  of  25  affiliated  bodies  is  taken.  There  is  the  union  in  the  small 
town  and  the  big  international  union,  yet  we  count  vote  against  vote — one 
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against  one.    It  Is  undoubtedly  democratic  In  the  sense  ot  democracy  In  the 
United  States  Senate — but  it  is  no  more  than  that. 

It  isn't  a  question  of  confidence  in  the  Executive  Committee;  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  judgment.  We  leave  it  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  decide  our 
policy,  which  Is  more  important  than  the  question  of  this  or  that  particular 
change  in  the  constitution.  To  make  advances  to  one  brand  of  education  or 
to  another  brand  is  more  important  than  a  purely  formal  matter  of  affiliation. 
Since  we  trust  the  Executive  Committee  with  the  more  important  things,  I 
am  for  leaving  this  less  important  point  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

Now  as  to  the  subject  matter  before  us — I  do  not  know  whether  the  union 
for  which  I  am  speaking  just  now  or  the  members  of  that  union  hold  the 
opinion  I  express.  Perhaps  not;  but  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  them  to  the 
contrary.  The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  is  an  independent  union — I 
might  say  very  much  independent.  And  because  of  this,  it  isn't  afraid  of 
such  an  agreement.  I  assume  that  there  are  other  unions  which  are  perhaps  not 
so  strong  numerically  or  not  so  endowed  with  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
so  on — and  they  might  be  afraid  of  what  would  happen. 

Now  let  us  assume  that  Brother  Woll  is  going  to  swallow  all  of  us. 
(Laughter).  What  will  be  the  next  step  then?  Will  that  pamphlet  on  "Join- 
ing the  Public  Discussions"  ba  worded  differently?  Will  the  Secretary  of  the 
Workers  Education  Bureau  address  the  afliliated  bodies  in  a  different  manner? 

When  we  got  together  last  year  after  this  conference  in  the  first  session 
of  the  Executive  Committee  to  select  an  Advisory  board  for  this  body,  you  were 
very  mindful  about  appointing  one  man  or  another.  You  were  afraid  that  the 
appointment  of  this  man  or  that  woman  might  somehow  affect  our  possible 
standing  in  the  Labor  Union  Movement.  It  was  perhaps  perfectly  correct,  to 
be  quite  careful  to  do  or  not  do  a  certain  thing.  But  we  had  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  taking  care  of  doing  or  not  doing  a  certain  thing,  because  that 
might  impair  our  standing  in  the  movement.  We  still  have  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  concretely  and  definitely  connected  with  the  movement  as 
such. 

I  am  willing  to  stand  all  the  risk  of  being  affiliated  with  Brother  WoU's 
organization,  but  I  want  the  advantage  of  being  affiliated  with  it.  However,  as 
to  this  form  of  cooperation  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  where  $100  is  given  as  a  sign 
of  good  will — well  I  appreciate  the  good  will  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  more  than  $100. 
And  they  are  not  willing  to  sell  it  for  $100.  I  am  rather  willing  to  leave  the 
$100  right  now  with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  get  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Treasury  at  my 
command. 

Now  this  Workers  Education  Bureau  will  have  a  chance  to  be  a  thing  of 
value  if  it  actually  takes  in  the  elements  of  the  American  Labor  Movement.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  philosophy  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  as  expressed  by  its  re- 
presentatives is  acceptable  to  all  of  us.  Personally  I  have  my  doubts— for  my- 
self for  example.  But  this  Is  a  Labor  Movement  and  we  want  all  labor  on 
that  committee  in  this  organization.  I  am  not  afraid  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee will  sell  out — it  won't  get  much  for  it.  The  concrete  and  definite  value 
of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  could  without  any  large  Investment  be 
helped  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Now  let  us  see.    What  do  we  surrender?    I  see  nothing.    What  do  we  get? 
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Just  as  much  It  is  a  perfectly  free  agreement  to  get  together  and  see  whether 
we  can  not  work  out  some  possible  mode  of  procedure  by  which  instead  of 
having  this  cooperative  form  we  will  have  some  organic  unit.  If  we  do  not 
work  it  out,  we  won't  accept  it. 

The  Workers  Education  Bureau  is  an  attempt.  In  that  attempt  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  all  possible  cooperation.  If  the  A.  F,  of  L.  is  anxious  and  sin- 
cerely willing  to  cooperate  with  it,  why,  let's  all  join  in.  If  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
will  pretend  to  exercise  authority  which  is  not  to  the  best  interests  of  this  or- 
ganization, those  of  us  that  will  be  suffering  from  it  will  find  our  way  out  of  it. 

But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  a  chance  and  to  meet  the  representatives 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  discuss  with  them  and  submit  to  the  majority  if  need  be, 
for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  my  viewpoint  to  them. 

I  want  to  say  this  in  conclusion:  That  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  not 
being  formally  affiliated  has  gone  far  enough  in  avoiding  steps  that  might  be 
disliked  by  tendencies  in  the  Labor  Movement  in  this  country.  The  A.  F.  of  L. 
in  this  organization  cannot  possibly  blot  out  the  independence  of  your  teach- 
Ing»  your  methods  of  teaching,  any  more  when  it  will  be  in  it  than  otherwise. 
This  is  an  organization  which  renders  assistance  to  colleges  or  labor  groups. 
How  in  the  world  can  it  prevent  the  labor  group  from  doing  anything  of  the 
sort?  The  A.  F.  of  L.  cannot  prevent  the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers from  carrying  on  the  kind  of  work  it  does  at  present.  And  the  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers  is  now  a  part  of  the  A.  F.  of  L,  Why  should  the  A. 
F.  of  L.  prevent  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  from  carrying  on  its  work  any 
more  than  it  can  prevent  the  I.  L.  G.  W.  U.? 

I  say  there  is  no  reason  to  fear,  there  is  every  possibility  to  gain,  and  it 
is  worth  while  plunging  in  to  see  whether  when  we  do  get  in  we  will  have 
done  something  worth  while.     (Applause). 

DELEGATE  WRIGHT,  speaking  in  support  of  the  resolution  said,  in  part: 
The  proposal  that  is  before  the  house  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  is  for  two 
committees  having  equal  power  to  agree  or  disagree  to  come  together  and  seek 
agreement.  If  they  fail  to  arrive  at  an  agreement,  each  committee  is  endowed 
with  the  authority  to  go  back  to  its  superior  body  (the  Executive  Board  in 
each  case)  and  so  report.  And  the  Executive  Council  or  Board  in  each  case 
has  the  authority  to  accept  or  reject  the  agreement  or  failure  of  agreement. 
There  is  no  compulsion;  there  is  absolute  freedom  of  action  on  both  sides. 
Nobody  on  either  side  can  compel  the  other  side  to  accept  or  reject  what  it 
does  not  want. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  Is  all  that  is  to  be  involved  in  the  discussion. 
Freedom  of  action  is  reserved  to  both  sides. 

DELEGATE  HUGH  FRAYNE:  I  want  to  favor  the  motion  or  rather  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee.  And  while  I  don't  want  to  take  any  par- 
ticular side  as  to  the  validity  of  the  referendum  vote,  I  think  that  a  great  deal 
of  time  may  be  saved  in  adopting  the  Committee's  report;  and  in  that  way 
get  it  working,  providing  the  Committees  can  come  to  an  amicable  under- 
standing. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  there  should  be  no  delay  in  connection  with 
this  matter.    The  Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will 
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meet  the  10th  of  next  month.  If  at  that  time  the  Committee  has  started  to  do 
its  work  as  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  much  advice  insofar  as  at  least 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Committee  is  concerned  can  be  given  to  that 
Committee  by  the  Executive  Council  while  in  session. 

Early  in  June  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  will 
convene.  And  if  the  Committee  should  happen  to  complete  its  work  by  that 
time  and  the  work  of  the  Committee  receive  the  endorsement  of  the  convention, 
it  would  be  very  helpful  in  the  general  work  of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau 
during  that  period,  or  from  that  period  on  to  the  next  convention. 

DELEGATE  RUSSELL:  I  want  to  talk  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this 
Committee's  report.  We  are  standing  here  in  our  own  shoes  desiring  to  do 
everything  possible  for  Workers'  Education  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
very  desirous  of  meeting  the  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  bring  about  a  working  agreement  whereby  we  might  bring  about 
Workers'  Education  in  every  part  of  this  country,  and  I  do  hope  that  the 
representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  the  intent  of  doing 
something  for  the  good  of  the  workers  in  the  United  States.     (Applause). 

DELEGATE  STILLMAN,  in  support  of  the  resolution  said:  Perhaps  I  am 
in  an  anomalous  position.  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  delegation  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  an  Advisory  member  of  the  Workers 
Education  Bureau, 

In  my  travels  around  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  teachers'  organizations, 
I  often  meet  different  labor  people.  I  have  been  approached  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Central  Labor  bodies,  by  members  of  local  unions,  who  were 
very  carefully  considering  the  matter  of  establishing  trade  union  colleges. 
And  they  say,  "What  about  this  Workers  Education  Bureau?"  And  I  give  it  a 
good  word  and  tell  them  that  there  is  every  reason  by  all  means  for  them  to 
get  in  touch  with  its  Secretary,  Mr.  Miller.  And  they  say,  "Well,  is  it  endorsed 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor?"  And  until  recently  I  had  to  hedge 
on  that.  Since  the  announcement  of  this  agreement  I  have  been  able  of  course 
to  make  more  satisfactory  reply,  but  even  that  reply  is  after  all  not  conclusive. 

And  now  we  have  before  us  an  opportunity  of  working  out  a  working 
arrangement:  I  wonder  if  all  of  you  see  the  possibilities  that  open  up. 

These  books  on  the  speaker's  desk  remind  me  of  a  publication  of  the 
Workers  Education  Bureau — Mary  Beard's  "History  of  the  American  Labor 
Movement."  If  any  of  you  who  have  attempted  to  look  up  text  books  which 
the  average  youth  of  this  country  are  supposed  to  read,  and  attempted  to  find 
out  what  conception  of  the  Labor  Movement  is  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  our 
citizenship,  you  will  certainly  appreciate  an  opportunity  to  read  Mary  Beard's 
book. 

Now  that  book  Is  Issued  by  the  Workers  Education  Bureau.  You  will 
find  labor  people  all  over  the  country  anxious  to  get  hold  of  Just  such  material; 
but  the  hall  mark  by  which  they  Judge  whether  a  book  is  sound  or  not  is  "Is 
it  endorsed  by  the  organized  labor  movement  of  this  country?" 
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Now  I  am  not  arguing  as  to  the  merit  of  that  particular  test.  I  am  simply 
mentioning  it  as  a  fact.  It  is  a  fact  we  must  face.  Whether  you  think  it  is 
a  sound  test  or  not  is  entirely  beside  the  issue.  And  I  want  to  see  this  move- 
ment placed  in  a  position  where  it  can  supplement  such  works  as  Mrs.  Beard's 
with  numerous  other  volumes  filling  a  need  for  which  we  are  suffering  des- 
perately at  the  present  time. 

And  if  in  addition  to  reaching  the  pupils  of  our  trade  union  colleges  we 
are  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  carry  on  our  educational  work  which  will 
broaden  out  and  reach  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  both  within  and 
without  the  movement,  I  hope  certainly  that  nothing  will  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  this  honest,  sincere  effort  to  get  together. 

DELEGATE  PETERSON:     I  move  that  the  motion  be  put  now. 
The  motion  was  seconded 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  before  the  house  is  now  that  the  reso 
lution  which  you  have  heard  read  be  adopted.  Do  you  care  to  hear  the  reso 
lution  read  again?    The  resolution  was  read  again. 

The  motion  was  then  carried  and  the  resolution  was  adopted.... 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Is  the  Resolutions  Committee  ready  to  continue  with 
its  Report? 

DELEGATE  DANA:     The  Resolutions  Committee  has  finished  its  report. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:     The  Constitution  Committee. 

BROTHER  JOHN  VAN  VAERENEWYCK:  The  Constitution  Committee 
met  and  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  constitution  as  now  enforced  by 
the  Workers  Education  Bureau  and  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  there  are  but  two  or  three  minor  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion that  the  committee  is  desirous  of  making. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  constitution  of  the  Workers    Educa- 
tion Bureau  of  America  remain  unchanged,  with  the  following  exceptions: 
Under  Membership  Dues: 

"The  annual  membership  dues  shall  be  as  follows:  $25  for  interna- 
tional and  national  unions;  $20  for  state  federations  of  labor  and  other 
state  labor  organizations;  $10  for  city  central  unions,  district  councils 
and  labor  educational  enterprises;  $5  for  local  unions  and  student  associ- 
ations; $2  for  associate  members;  $1  for  student  members." 
Under  Oflicers: 

"The  oflicers  of  the  organization  shall  consist  of  a  chairman,  a  vice- 
chairman,  an  executive  secretary-treasurer,  and  eight  additional  members 
who  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee  of  the  Workers    Education 

Bureau  of  America." "At  least  nine  members  of  this  committee  shall 

be  members  of  bona  fide  labor  unions." 

The  separate  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  taken  up  singly  and 
the  reasons  for  each  amendment  offered  by  the  Constitution  Committee  were 
presented  by  Delegate  Van  Vaerenewyck,  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
amendments  were  all  duly  resolved  and  adopted  as  recommended. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:     Doea  that  finish  the  report  of  your  committee? 
DELEGATE  JOHN  VAN  VAERENEWYCK:     That  finishes  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Constitution. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:     Is  the  Committee  on  Finance  ready  to  report? 
Committee  on  Finance  was  not  ready  to  report. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  now  hear  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials,  by  Mr.  Miller. 

DELEGATE  MILLER:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Delegates:  In  the  absence 
of  the  Credentials  Committee  the  Chairman  has  asked  me  just  to  summarize 
for  you  the  different  delegates  that  are  here. 

The  following  list  of  delegates  to  this  Conference  have  submitted  proper 
credentials  and  represent  organizations  which  have  paid  their  affiliation  fee: 
Paul  Blanshard,  Rochester  Labor  College. 
Mary  Dent,  Washington  Trade   Union   College. 
Maud  Foley,  Boston  Trade  Union  College. 
Mabel  Leslie,  Boston  Trade  Union  College. 
Earl  White,  Passaic  Trade  Union  College, 
Stacy  May,  Springfield  Central  Labor  Union. 
H.  A.  Russell,  Springfield  Central  Labor  Union. 
A.  D.  Sheffield,  Boston  Central  Labor  Union. 

John  Van   Vaerenewyck,   Massachusetts    State   Federation   of   Labor. 
Mrs.  C.  J.  White,  Stenographers,  Bookkeepers,  Accountants'  Union. 
A.   J.   Muste,   Brookwood 
Toscan  Bennett,  Brookwood 
John  Gaus,  Holyoke  Central  Union 
Frieda  Miller,  Philadelphia  Trade  Union  College. 

Rose  Schneiderman,  Educational  Com.  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 
John  Sheehan,  Holyoke  Central  Labor  Union,  Amherst  Classes. 
Harry  Dana,  Boston  Trade  Union  College. 
B'annia  Cohn,  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'   Union. 
Alexander  Fichandler,   International   Ladies'    Garment   Workers'    Union. 
James  Maurer,  Pennsylvania  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
Pauline  Newman,  Educational  Dept.  Nat'l  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 
The   Executive    Committee    at    a   session   this    morning    in    addition   em- 
powered  the   Secretary   to   receive   the   applications   of   delegates   who   w^re 
delegates  but  had  not  paid  their  affiliation  fee  to  this  body,  this  afternoon  on 
condition  of  their  willingness  to  secure  the  proper  affiliation  fees  from  their 
respective  organiaztions. 

In  addition  to  the  above  list  we  have  credentials  or  other  evidences  that 
the  following  list  of  persons  represent  their  respective  unions  or  have  been 
delegated  to  represent  their  educational  enterprises: 

B.  Danziger,  Fancy  Leather  Goods  Workers'  Union,  Local  5. 

Theresa  Wolfsohn,  Health  Bureau,  1.  L.  G.  W.  U. 

A.  Peterson,  Vocational  Teachers'  Council,  Local  Union  24. 

Goerge  Snyder,  Reading  Labor  Class. 

Jennie  Matyas,  Local  25,  I.  L.  G.  W.  U. 

Rebecca  Silver,  Local  25,  I.  L.  G.  W.  U. 
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Peter  Rotteuberg,  Dreuumakers'   Union. 
Julius  Liebowitz,  Dressmakers'  Union, 
J.  M.  Budish,  United  Clotli  &  Cap  Makers  Union. 
Theodore  Lemer,  Cigarmakers  Union,  Local  132. 
J.  B.  Salutsky,  £iducational  Dept.,  Amalgamated  Clotking  Workers. 
Matthew  WoU,  A.  F.  ot  L.,  Educational  Committee. 
Abraham  Lefkowltz,  Teachers'  Union: 
J.  Jablonower,  Teachers'  Union. 
Charles  Stillman,  A.  F.  of  L.,  Educational  Committee. 
C.  Brady,  alternate,  A.  F.  of  L.,  Educational  Committee. 
C.  Wright,  alternate,  A.  F.  of  L.,  Educational  Committee. 
H.  Frayne,  alternate,  A.  F.  of  L.,  Educational  Committee. 
Hilda  Smith,  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers. 
Ernestine  Friedmann,  Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  for  Women  Workers. 
*R.  E,  Golway,  Pacific  Workers'  University,  Sacramento,  California^ 
THE  CHAIRMAN:     That  concludes  the  report  of  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  on  Finance — are  they  ready  to  report?  If  not,  we  will 
hear  them  later. 

The  next  order  of  business  would  be  the  election  of  oflScers,  which  in- 
cludes  the   election   of   a   chairman,   a   vice-chairman,    a    secretary-treasurer, 
eight  executive  committee  men,  and  the  selection  of  a  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Workers'  Education  Conference  in  Belgium. 
Does  that  mean  that  one  delegate  will  attend? 

DELEGATE  MILLER:  The  call  merely  asks  for  a  selection  of  delegates 
to  the  International  Conference. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Is  the  Nominating  Committee  ready  to  report?  We 
will  hear  from  Brother  Snyder. 

DELEGATE  SNYDER:  The  Committee  on  Nominations  have  to  submit 
the  following:  For  Chairman,  J.  H.  Maurer,  Pennsylvania.  Vice-Chairman, 
Fannia  M.  Cohn  of  New  York,  Secretary,  Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Executive  Committee — J.  B.  Salutsky,  New  York.  Harry  A.  Russell,  Massa- 
chusetts. John  Van  Vaerenewyck,  Massachusetts.  John  Brophy,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Frieda  S.  Miller,  Pennsylvania.  Paul  A.  Scharrenberg,  California. 
J.  J.  Handley,  Wisconsin.    Freeland  S.  Stecher,  Illinois. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  You  will  understand,  if  my  ruling  will  be  permitted 
to  prevail,  that  a  Nominating  Committee,  as  I  understand  it,  is  simply  to 
facilitiate  matters.  Therefore,  in  some  organizations  they  seem  to  have 
nominating  committees  to  look  over  the  field  and  find  out  whether  the  people 
who  are  nominated  will  serve,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on,  and  to  take  and  con- 
sider the  gentlemen  geographically,  by  trade,  and  in  other  ways. 

That  does  not  prevent  this  convention  from  repudiating  the  entire  list  or 
making  such  other  nominations  as  you  see  fit.  If  my  ruling  on  this  point 
is  allowed  to  prevail  I  shall  so  rule,  and  that  will  stand  unless  it  is  set  aside 
by  this   convention. 

You  have  heard  the  nominations.    What  Is  your  pleasure? 


♦The  above  delegate  was  unable  to  be  present. 
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DELEGATE  PAULINE  NEUMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  information  from  the  Nominating  Committee  or  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau.  I  want  to  know  whether  I  am  right 
in  understanding  Mr.  Miller's  report  this  morning.  I  thought  I  was  right 
and  then  somebody  told  me  I  was  wrong.  I  want  to  find  out  whether 
the  recommendation  contained  in  Mr.  Miller's  report  meant  that  the  Vice- 
Chairman  had  to  be  located  in  New  York  City.  It  really  does  not  have  to  be 
so,  does  It? 

DELEGATE  MILLER:     No,  not  at  all. 

DELEGATE  PAULINE  NEUMAN:  May  I  ask  the  Nominating  Committee 
whether  they  had  any  reason  for  giving  New  York  that  office? 

DELEGATE  ROSE  SCHNEIDERMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  we 
thought  that  the  Vice-Chairman  ought  to  come  from  New  York  was  that  it 
would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  Brother  Miller  to  have  an  official  to  consult 
with  In  the  work  as  it  goes  on. 

Miss  Fannia  M.  Cohen  Is  a  member  of  an  organization  whose  educational 
experiments  have  been  large  and  very  much  worth  while.  She  has  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  that  direction.  We  felt  that  it  is  also  a  fitting  thing 
that  one  of  the  officers  be  a  woman.  We  felt  it  was  doing  a  good  job  to  have 
Fannia  M.  Cohn  as  Vice-Chairman.  We  know  that  Brother  Maurer  is  in 
Pennsylvania  and  has  a  lot  of  work  to  do  and  travels  a  great  deal,  and  that 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  Vice-chairman  near  at  hand. 

DELEGATE  BENNETT:  Brother  Chairman,  will  it  be  in  order  for  me 
to  state  one  additional  reason  which  moved  me  in  this  case?  And  that  is 
that  from  the  time  this  Workers  Education  Bureau  started  as  an  idea 
Fannia  M.  Cohn  has  devoted,  herself  to  this  cause  with  untiring  energy. 
She  has  worked  to  make  not  only  this  conference  but  the  conference  a  year 
ago  a  success.  (  Applause.) 

DELEGATE  WHITE:  If  it  is  in  order  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  motion  that  the  nominees  nominated  by  the  Nominating  Commlttoe 
be  elected  unanimously. 

....The  motion  was  seconded.... 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Ag  I  am  a  candidate  I  shall  ask  Delegate  Snyder 
to  take  the  Chair.... 

THE  TEMPORARY  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  is  made  and  seconded 
that  the  nominations  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be  accepted  and  that  the 
nominees  be  elected  unanimously. 

THE   TEMPORARY   CHAIRMAN:      Are   there   any   remarks? 

The  candidates  presented  by  the  Nominating  Committee  were  unanimously 
elected....    (Applause.) 

C-James  Maurer  resumed  hla  place). 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  told  your  Executive  Oommltteo  yesterday  and  to- 
day that  I  did  not  care  to  nerve  another  term  as  your  Chairman,  and  I  told 
other  delegates  here  the  same  thing;  but  I  have  changed  my  mind.  Now  as 
far  as  this  Committee  of  Five  going  to  Washington,  then  coming  to  New  YotIl 
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(which  Is  possible)  I  don't  know  of  course  who  our  commltteo  will  be;  bnt  I 
am  going  to  be  for  the  present  your  Chairman  until  I  am  unseated.  But  until 
that  time  I  will  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  I  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  what  we  are  going  to  do. 

I  am  not  fearful  as  to  the  results.  It  is  true  we  must  recognize  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  It  is  a  big  organization,  and  it  is  the  big  thing.  At  the  present 
time  I  don't  know  what  we  want  to  think  of  it,  how  proud  we  may  be  of  It. 
It  is  after  all  here  and  we  have  got  to  recognize  it;  we  have  got  to  do  that 
if  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere.  Now  I  am  never  afraid  to  meet  the 
opposition.  We  may  find  when  we  get  there  that  it  isn't  an  opposition  at  all; 
we  may  find  perhaps  ourselves  to  be  the  greatest  opposition,  I  don't  know — 
but  neither  do  you  know;  I  don't  think  anyone  knows  and  none  of  us  will 
until  we  go  through  with  it. 

Now  my  policy  always  has  been — don't  prejudge  anybody  but  be  ev  t- 
lastingly  vigilant  and  keep  your  eyes  open,  but  not  necessarily  to  prejudge 
until  you  know  what  the  other  fellow  wants  to  do — and  then  you  are  justif>ed 
in  taking  a  stand  one  way  or  the  other.  But  until  you  know  that  you  are 
only  guessing  and  groping  in  the  dark. 

To  tell  you  frankly,  I  have  hopes  that  when  these  committees  get  together 
they  will  bring  about  something  constructive,  they  will  be  able  to  come  back 
to  their  executive  committee  and  make  a  report.  Perhaps  they  may  have 
to  return  to  work  out  some  other  phase  of  it — perhaps  two,  three  or  four 
times,  I  don't  know.  But  I  believe  that  your  new  Executive  Committee  w^ill 
do  the  best  it  can  to  bring  about  a  working  agreement  between  the  big 
organization  and  all  other  organizations.  And  if  it  fails,  and  you  hear  that 
we  have  failed,  then  you  will  know  that  it  wasn't  because  your  Executive 
Committee  or  the  Committee  of  Five  didn't  try.   (Applause.) 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  The  motion  is  that  we  leave  the  selection  of  the 
delegates  to  Belgium  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

DELEGATE  JOHN  VAN  VAERENEWYCK:  Could  I  amend  that  motion 
to  the  effect  that  any  people  who  are  members  of  this  Bureau  going  to  Europe 
this  summer  shall  apply  to  the  Executive  Board  for  proper  credentials  to  re- 
present us  in  case  they  go,  and  that  they  be  so  presented  with  the  credentials 
by  the  Executive  Board? 

The  amendment  was  seconded 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Motion  is  that  the  Executive  Board  be  permitted  to 
select  the  delegates  to  Belgium.  The  amendment  to  this  motion  reads  that 
any  delegate  or  any  member  of  this  Workers  Education  Bureau  who  requests 
credentials  from  the  Executive  Board  to  go  as  a  delegate  shall  be  granted 
that  privilege. 

DELEGATE  BENNETT:  Point  of  Information.  How  many  delegates 
Is  this  organization  entitled  to? 

DELEGATE  MILLER:  In  the  communication  we  received  from  the 
Belgium  Labor  College  in  calling  this  conference  on  the  16th  and  17th  of 
August,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  in  view  of  the  informatory  character 
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of  the  conference  the  number  of  delegates  would  not  be  limited.  So  far 
the  only  two  American  organizations  invited  to  participate  are  the  Cooperative 
League  of  America,  the  Workers  Education  Bureau  and  its  aflaiiated  organ- 
izations. 

DELEGATE  SCHNEIDERMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  only  rising  to  say 
that  it  is  a  rather  dangerous  thing  to  give  credentials  to  anybody  asking  for 
them.  It  wouldn't  depend  upon  their  knowledge  of  the  movement  or  any- 
thing like  that.  I  think  that  the  Executive  Board  would  really  have  to  use 
their  discretion  as  to  who  can  represent  the  Labor  Movement.  Let  us  not  say 
that  as  long  as  anybody  is  going  they  can  represent  the  American  Labor 
Movement.  And  I  therefore  say  that  the  first  motion  should  be  voted  upon — 
that  is,  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

DELEGATE  STILLMAN:  May  I  suggest  to  the  mover  of  this  amendment 
that  everything  he  suggests  would  be  accomplished  by  the  motion  that  Miss 
Schneiderman  has  suggested.  And  so  I  believe  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
amendment,  the  Executive  Committee  to  have  the  power  of  credentialling 
anyone  whom  it  saw  fit. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:     The  amendment  Is  withdrawn.    The  motion  Is  there- 
fore as  originally  put  before  you. 
....The  question  was  called  for.... 

THE    CHAIRMAN:      The    motion   is   that   the   Executive    Committee   be 
delegated  with  the  power  to  select  the  delegate  or  delegates  to  Belgium. 
....The  motion  was  carried.... 

Adjournment 
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Fifth  Session 

Sunday,  April  23, 1922,  8  P.  M. 


TEACHING  METHODS  IN  WORKERS' 
EDUCATION 


Teaching  Methods  in  Workers^  Education] 

H.  W.  L.  Dana* 

Chairman 

The  meeting  convened  at  8 :15  P.  M.,  H.  W.  L.  Dana  presiding  as 
Chairman. 

THE  CHAIRMAN;     The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  are  going  to  end  this  very  interesting  conference  with  what 
I  think  is  going  to  prove  a  peculiarly  interesting  session.  We  have 
tonight,  as  you  must  have  noticed  from  the  program,  some  fi'fteen 
different  speakers.  So  that  I  am  going  to  be  very  strict  in  limiting 
their  time  to  ten  minutes.  And  I  shall  have  to  abandon  somewhat 
the  printed  order  of  speakers  because  some  of  those  who  are  going 
to  speak  have  to  catch  trains  leaving  the  city,  and  therefore  have  to 
speak  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening.  I  shall  be  very  glad,  there-  1 
fore,  if  those  of  you  who  are  going  to  speak,  whom  I  have  not  already 
communicated  with,  would  come  up  to  the  platform  and  let  me  know 
that  you  are  here  and  just  at  what  time  you  want  to  speak,  so  that 
we  can  arrange  this  re-arrangement  of  the  program. 

You  will  notice  also  that  this  year,  we  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
vote an  entire  session  as  we  did  last  year  to  reports  from  the  students, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  students  in  some  cases  reported  for  their  col- 
leges at  the  opening  session.  We  are  hoping,  however,  tonight  that 
the  students  who  are  here  will  take  part  in  the  discussions  at  the  end 
of  each  of  the  teachers'  talks.  One  of  the  essential  principles  of 
Workers'  Education  is  that  the  teachers'  talks  are  always  followed 
by  discussion  from  the  pupils.  We  want  to  carry  that  into  effect 
tonight. 

You  will  notice,  therefore,  that  a  little  asterix  here  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  students  of  Workers  Classes  are 
invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions.  And  I  hope  that  each  one 
of  you  during  the  discussion  that  particularly  interests  you  will  be 
prepared  to  have  something  to  say,  very  often  in  refutation  of  what 
the  teacher  may  have  said  when  he  has  finished.  You  will  notice 
that  the  teachers  have  been  given  a  chance  to  prepare  their  speeches 
as  it  is  considered  necessary  for  them,  but  we  have  perfect  confidence 
that  the  students  can  talk  extemporaneously. 
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Correspondence  Education 

By  George  W.  Snyder* 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Man  is  a  curious  being.  I  know  you  are  wondering  what  can  he 
want  to  tell  us  after  having  listened  to  speakers  of  national  as  well 
as  of  international  fame  since  this  conference  opened  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. The  moment  a  speaker  is  announced  and  the  subject  on 
which  he  is  to  speak  we  become  curious  and  want  to  know  what  he  or 
she  can  say  that  will  be  of  interest. 

Curiosity  is  what  spurs  people  on  to  learn.  If  we  were  not  in  a 
curious  mood  we  would  not  have  a  desire  to  find  out  things.  No  matter 
where  you  look  or  what  you  do,  you  will  see  people  watching  your  acts 
and  you  will  observe  the  acts  of  the  others  about  you.  Who  of  you 
ever  saw  a  mechanic  of  any  kind  that  you  did  not  give  a  moment  of 
your  time  to  watch  so  as  to  find  out  just  what  he  was  doing?  No 
matter  where  we  go,  what  we  hear  or  what  we  see,  we  are  curious. 

This  now  illustrates  the  point  I  want  you  to  get.  If  we  would 
learn,  first  of  all  we  must  be  curious.  Second  we  must  have  some 
one  draw  us  out  but  we  must  not  be  told  too  soon.  The  mistake  that 
teachers  frequently  make,  is  that  they  do  not  let  the  scholars  think 
things  out  for  them:;elves  before  they  tell  them.  Here  is  where  the 
advantage  comes  in  of  being  a  corrspondence  course  student.  You 
have  no  teacher  present  to  ask  or  tell  you,  and  then  you  will  by  ne- 
cessity think  out  matters  for  yourself.  This  is  a  good  illustration  as 
to  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  the  correspondence  student  is  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources  and  has  to  use  his  head  to  get  things,  whereas 
if  on  the  other  hand  he  had  been  told  by  a  teacher  it  would  have  only 
slightly  impressed  his  mind  and  soon  the  thought  would  have  fled. 

We  are  now  having  a  class  of  workers  in  Reading  who  are  taking 
a  course  in  Correspondence  in  Psychology.     While  the  class  is  not 
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large,  having  only  15  students  enrolled,  yet  these  15  students  are  al 
ways  present  every  week  if  their  work  does  not  keep  them  away. 
These  lessons  are  prepared  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Miller  of  this  Bureau, 
and  I  assure  you  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  results. 

Another  factor  that  is  very  important  in  correspondence  educa- 
tion is  the  preparation  of  the  courses.  I  told  you  in  the  beginning  of 
my  talk  that  curiosity  is  more  or  less  in  all  people.  Now  if  the  sub- 
ject at  hand  is  presented  in  a  manner  to  excite  curiosity,  and  keep 
up  enthusiasm,  then  it  is  only  a  matter  of  aplication,  and  the  average 
student  will  apply  himself.  People  are  by  nature  anxious 
to  pass  on  and  up.  The  people  who  produce  things  are  no  longer 
satisfied  to  have  a  few  individuals  enjoy  what  they  produce.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  arouse  the  workers  to  get  a  desire  to  be  trained,  and  then 
their  training  will  act  as  a  weapon  to  turn  against  the  possessors  of 
power  that  keeps  the  worker  in  fear  and  slavery. 

Let  us  encourage  our  fellow  workers  not  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
lot  as  they  have  it  cast  upon  them  by  birth.  If  anyone  wants  to  tell 
you  that  you  should  be  satisfied  with  your  lot,  or  in  other  words  say, 
"Shoemaker,  stick  to  your  last,"  reply  to  them  that  their  philosophy 
is  obsolete.  Tell  them  that  Watt,  as  a  watchmaker  had  thoughts 
which  he  developed  among  other  lines  and  finally  invented  the  steam 
engine.  Arkwright  while  cutting  hair  and  shaving  men's  faces  as  a 
barber,  kept  busy  and  invented  the  loom.  Fulton,  while  making 
trinkets  as  a  jeweler,  in  his  spare  time  perfected  the  steamship.  (Ap- 
plause). 


Open  Forums 

By  Paul  Blanshard* 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends:  While  I  was  anounced  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Forums  and  Debates,  I  understood  a  few  days  ago  that  Mr. 
Everett  Dean  Martin  was  going  to  speak  on  that  subject,  so  I  thought 
I  would  say  something  on  pamphlets.  Now,  I  think  I  will  try  to  say 
something  in  ten  minutes  on  both. 

It  really  goes  back  to  a  theory  that  I  hold  concerning  both  forums 
and  pamphlets — and  that  is,  I  am  a  believer  in  the  gospel  of  jazz.    I 
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think  that  our  Workers'  Education  is  in  danger  of  being  too  dull.  1 
think  that  most  of  our  text  books  and  literature  are  extremely  dull 
anyway,  and  to  expect  a  tired  working  man  to  read  a  dull  thing  is 
something  beyond  human  hope.  Therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  get 
workers  to  think,  the  great  mass  of  the  uneducated  workers,  you  have 
got  to  adopt,  if  you  please,  sensational  methods — methods  that  will 
jar  them  loose  from  their  ordinary  inertia,  methods  that  either  on  the 
printed  page  or  on  the  platform  will  get  them  vitally  interested,  their 
instincts  and  their  ideas. 

On  the  field  of  forums  and  mass  meetings,  I  conceive  that  the 
purpose  of  a  mass  meeting  is  not  to  reach  the  people  who  know  things 
already,  but  rather  the  people  who  are  neither  interested  or  who  don 't 
know  things.  I  think  our  Workers'  Education  movements  in  classes, 
in  text  books,  etc.,  will  reach  the  upper  one  percent  of  the  American 
working  class.  The  other  ninety-nine  percent  I  think  will  have  to 
be  approached  by  different  methods. 

And  so  in  Rochester  and  in  other  cities  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  have  deliberately  set  out  to  win  to  its  mass  meetings  people 
who  won't  be  otherwise  interested.  In  Chicago  they  spend  as  much 
as  $1000  a  night  on  music  to  get  people  to  hear  not  only  the  music 
but  a  good  lecture  on  a  great  labor  subject. 

In  Rochester  we  spend  nearer  $50  a  night,  but  we  get  almost  as 
large  crowds  because  they  haven't  got  as  much  competition  there. 
I  explained  in  my  report  yesterday,  that  we  use  vaudeville  and  music 
and  dancing  and  basket  ball  teams  and  mass  singing  all  as  adjuncts 
of  the  Educational  Mass  Meetings.  I  believe  in  those  things  as  ad- 
juncts of  a  mass  meeting.  But  I  think  that  the  mass  meeting  should 
always  be  built  around  a  speaker.  If  we  get  careless  and  build  it 
around  the  orchestra  or  the  vaudeville,  pretty  soon  the  whole  educa- 
tional value  may  slip  away.  But  I  don't  think  there  is  very  much 
danger.  I  think  that  a  man  who  enjoys  a  vaudeville  act  is  more 
ready  to  listen  to  a  lecture  on  social  reconstruction  afterwards  than 
he  would  be  if  his  fancy  had  not  been  tickled  first. 

Now  on  pamphlets.  I  think  that  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
American  labor  movement  pamphlets  that  are  adapted  to  the  mind  of 
the  average  worker  are  supremely  necessary,  and  that  there  isn't 
any  better  way  to  spend  money  than  on  cheap  pamphlets  of  a  certain 
quality. 

And  I  want  to  outline  a  couple  of  personal  opinions  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  pamphlet  literature.    I  do  it  in  a  perhaps  dogmatic 
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way,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  that  this  whole  field  is  in  suic 
experimental  stage  that  nobody  feels  confident  as  to  methods.  It  is 
not  really  a  method  of  teaching  the  people  that  come  in  the  classes. 
It  is  a  method  of  getting  people  outride  of  the  classes  interested  in  a 
few  ideas  of  the  labor  movement,  in  reaching  that  great  ninety-nine 
per  cent  that  aren't  perhaps  loyal  servants  of  the  labor  movement. 
And  you  want  to  get  them  into  either  a  class  or  a  mass  meeting, 
above  all  to  be  loyal  union  members. 

I  think  first  of  all  the  pamphlet  must  have  a  style  that  has  a  cer- 
tain punch  to  it.  I  think  that  most  of  our  labor  literature  in  the 
labor  press  is  written  in  too  dry  and  too  highbrow  a  manner.  We  are 
afraid  to  be  simple,  or  perhaps  we  don't  know  how  to  be  simple. 

Witness  the  average  labor  leader  when  he  gets  a  little  education 
and  then  gets  up  and  makes  a  speech  (I  am  not  mentioning  any 
names)  (Laughter)  full  of  lengthy  prose;  in  every  sentence  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  find  the  verb  as  it  is  in  a  German  sentence.  The 
style  that  our  labor  leaders  develop  in  oratory  is  a  bad  imitation  of 
Daniel  Webster.  And  the  style  that  our  labor  unions  develop  in  their 
labor  press  is  very  often  also  a  bad  imitation  of  professorial  stj^le. 
The  result  is  that  some  of  our  labor  literature  is  more  professorial 
than  the  most  academic  professor,  is  more  hopeless  in  reaching  the 
average  people  than  if  it  were  written  by  men  who  are  entirely  out- 
side the  working  class. 

I  believe  in  a  style  in  a  pamphlet  which  has  punch — ^which  means 
broken  paragraphs,  rather  sensational  statements  (as  long  as  they 
are  confined  to  the  truth),  different  styles  of  type,  questions  and 
answers  if  possible  once  in  a  while — something  to  hold  the  tired  work- 
ing man,  to  keep  his  eye  running  clear  through  that  pamphlet  to 
the  end. 

I  believe  also  in  the  use  of  pictures  in  pamphlet  literature.  I 
have  got  here  a  few  samples  of  pamphlets  that  have  been  published 
by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 

We  put  out  four  or  five  pamphlets  on  various  subjects  about 
that  size  (indicating)  selling  for  five  cents  and  ten  cents.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  little  picture  thing  that  is  quite  old  that  we  have  been 
using  in  the  organizing  field.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention placed  across  the  cover  of  the  pamphlet,  and  all  through 
the  pamphlet  you  will  find  pictures  or  various  aspects  of  the  Amal- 
gamated work.  It  is  a  sort  of  free  album  that  is  passed  out  to  a  scab 
worker  to   convince  him  to  be  interested.     These  other  pamphlets 
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also  have  the  quality  of  cheapness,  which  I  think  is  just  as  important 
as  any  other  quality.  Workers  can't  afford  to  pay  a  large  price  for 
any  sort  of  literature.  They  very  rarely  buy  expeuLive  literature. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  New  York  City;  I  am  speaking  of  America. 
Here  in  New  York  City  we  have  a  large  field,  particularly  of  the 
Russian  Jewish  Workers,  who  pay  most  anything  for  radical  litera- 
ture that  has  ideas.  But  in  the  other  sections  of  this  country  you 
will  find  that  a  worker  rarely  spends  money  on  any  kind  of  literature 
that  is  in  any  way  expensive,  that  he  will  buy  a  newspaper  (and 
preferably  a  Hearst  newspaper)  and  he  will  read  other  literature 
that  imitates  some  of  Hearst's  methods. 

I  think  that  the  I.  W.  W.  people  have  taught  us  a  great  deal 
along  this  line.  A  movement  with  perhaps  30,000  members  at  the 
very  height  of  its  membership  has  stirred  up  more  ideas  per  penny 
of  expenditure  than  any  other  section  of  the  American  Labor  Move- 
ment. Whether  you  agree  with  the  I.  W.  W.  ideas  in  general,  I 
think  that  you  must  give  the  I.  W.  W.  pamphleteers  some  credit  be- 
cause they  have  got  to  the  mind  of  the  worker  that  which  the  worker 
has  appreciated. 

In  addition  to  cheapness  and  these  other  qualities  of  pamphlet 
literature,  I  think  that  labor  unions  have  a  great  opportunity  to  de- 
velop free  literature — free  literature  that  is  rather  pictorial,  that 
states  simple  ideas.  This  little  free  circular  of  the  Workers  Edu- 
cation Bureau  advertising  our  new  book  shelf  with  the  picture  of 
Lincoln  on  the  front  of  it,  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
leaflets  that  might  be  gotten  out  to  appeal  to  the  average  worker, — 
not  quite  so  serious  as  that,  but  leaflets  that  got  to  the  heart  of  a 
particular  problem,  organization  leaflets.  Most  of  our  literature 
tends  to  avoid  the  immediate  local  union  problem.  The  thing  that 
will  sell  the  Workers'  Education  Movement  in  your  average  city, 
we  will  call  it  in  Rochester,  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  the 
improvement  in  the  labor  movement  in  that  particular  town.  And  the 
job  that  the  labor  leaders  and  the  labor  unions  would  like  you  and  me 
to  do  is  to  help  them  get  more  union  members,  to  get  the  people  who 
are  in  their  unions  to  attend  the  meetings  more  regularly,  to  get  thom 
to  pay  dues  more  willingly,  to  get  them  to  suffer  assessments  more 
regularly,  to  get  them  to  picket  in  a  strike  more  faithfully,  to  do  these 
ordinary  things  that  make  the  Labor  Movement  a  success  or  a  failure. 

In  doing  these  things  in  the  past,  the  Labor  Movement  thus  far 
has  been  entirely  without  the  service  of  experts  in  special  lines.    The 
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average  labor  union  business  agent  doesn't  know  how  to  get  out  a 

hand  bill.  He  probably  never  will,  because  getting  out  a  hand  bill 
is  one  of  the  great  arts  of  the  Labor  Movement.  And  yet  the  Workers' 
Education  Movement,  if  it  can  develop  style  in  hand  bills,  samples 
of  interesting  hand  bills,  posters,  pamphlets,  it  seems  to  me  can  do  a 
real  service  in  the  development  of  the  ordinary  labor  union. 

May  I  get  back,  in  closing,  to  say  just  one  word  about  my  general 
feeling  on  the  whole  thing?  I  hope  I  will  be  permitted  to  express  just 
this  personal  belief:  that  the  Workers'  Education  Movement,  as  we  are 
developing  it,  is  in  danger  of  going  astray  from  many  of  the  funda- 
mental needy  things  that  the  average  union  man  faces  in  the  average 
city. 

We  do  need  text  books,  we  do  need  teaching  methods,  we  do 
need  classes;  but  we  also  need  to  keep  the  Labor  Movement  alive. 
And  three-quarters  of  the  American  Labor  Movement  today  is  almost 
on  the  rocks,  facing  the  Open  Shop  Movement,  facing  the  onslaught 
of  manufacturers.  And  if  we  are  going  to  convince  these  workers 
who  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  jobs  or  in  danger  of  having  their 
unions  smashed,  I  think  that  we  must  keep  the  movement  continually 
feeding  the  labor  unions  themselves,  emphasizing  first  of  all  that  our 
proposition  is  to  create  strong  workers'  organizations,  to  make  those 
organizations  intelligent,  to  make  Workers'  Education,  if  you  please, 
not  something  detached  from  the  Labor  Movement,  a  contribution  of 
the  middle  class  to  labor,  but  rather  a  new  type  of  organizing  ac- 
tivity, a  new  intellectual  expression  of  the  organized  labor  movement. 

Then  the  day  will  come  when  an  educational  director  is  just  as 
essential  in  the  average  central  trades  and  labor  union,  or  in  the 
average  local  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  as  the  business 
agent  or  the  union  organizer  or  the  President  himself.     (Applause). 

The  Discussion  Method 

By    A.    FiCHANDLER* 

As  an  illustration  of  the  discussion  method,  Mr.  Fichandler  cited  an  edi 
torial  from  the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Workers'  Education"  and  invited 
comments  from  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  the  delegates  and  visitors  to  the  Con- 
ference. The  limitations  of  space  prevent  our  printing  this  discussion.  Ho 
closed  his  address  with  the  remarks  printed  below — Editor's  note. 

Las+  summer  we  were  in  Bangor,  Wales,  and  were  present  in  a 
class  conducted  by  the  Workers'  Educational  Association  of  England. 


•Educational  Director,  International  Ladies*  Garment  Worker**  Union. 


Thm:^  were  a  few  homy  handed  sona  of  toil — ^machinists,  railway  men, 
and  coal  miners.  There  was  a  very  fine  teacher.  And  they  devoted 
an  hour  to  discussing  Browning.  The  problem  was  what  sort  of 
theology  animated  Browning  when  he  wrote  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 
Did  he  believe  in  damnation  or  some  other  kind  of  ation,  whatever 
it  might  be?  Here  were  men  of  the  labor  class  with  two  weeks  vaca- 
tion and  they  were  discussing  the  theology  of  Robert  Browning.  Nov/ 
that  is  going  to  improve  the  Commonwealth  very  rapidly,  of  course. 

Now  that  kind  of  thing  is  all  right,  but  it  isn't  what  I  believe  will 
bring  the  industrial  democracy  which  we  are  all  working  for,  a  step 
nearer  to  us.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  a  great  many  people  ad- 
vocate. I  disagree  with  it  thoroughly.  And  I  tried  to  put  that  idea 
across. 

Now  you  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  could  have  put  these  few 
ideas  across  as  I  did  now  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes.  I  venture  to 
say  that  some  would  and  others  would  not  have  listened  to  me.  So  by 
asking  questions,  by  calling  upon  people,  you  notice  what  happened. 
I  venture  to  say  that  you  were  fifty  percent  more  interested  than  you 
would  have  been  otherwise.  You  heard  expressions  of  opinion.  Some 
disagreed  and  some  had  a  chance  to  deliver  speeches.  It  flattered 
their  vanity.  They  will  come  back.  (Laughter).  Altogether  there 
was  an  interest  produced  that  would  have  been  impossible  if  I  had 
simply  told  you  what  I  thought  about  the  matter. 

But  there  are  other  advantages  more  serious  than  that.  Educa- 
tion of  to-day  must  necessarily  be  different  from  that  of  yesterday. 
Yesterday  it  was  autocratic;  today  it  must  be  democratic.  And  de- 
mocracy translated  into  education  does  not  mean  merely  words;  it 
means  the  actual  participation  in  the  work  of  the  class.  And  what 
we  did  here  for  the  last  five  or  ten  minutes  is  what  I  consider  democ- 
racy in  education.  It  doesn't  mean  simply  the  imposition  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  thought  and  of  the  personality  of  the  one  who  conducts  the 
class,  but  of  the  people  who  work  together  and  in  their  cooperative 
effort  produce  something.  They  produce  a  finished  article  which  be- 
comes part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  entire  class. 

There  is  your  democracy — participation,  control,  self  expression. 
I  had  to  call  on  a  few.  If  these  were  a  smaller  group  (and  of  course 
this  ought  to  be  done  in  a  smaller  group)  I  would  have  had  dozens 
jump  up  and  insist  on  telling  their  views. 

And  what  is  the  result?     No  I  only  the  democratic  spirit,  not  only 
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tlM  gTBttfloatton  of  the  instinct  of  creation,  not  only  self  expression 
for  the  speakers  and  for  those  who  did  not  speak  (because  each  one  of 
you  who  did  not  speak  sort  of  helped  the  other  fellow  along,  you  really 
participated  all  of  you ;  sometimes  silent  speaking  is  preferable  to  loud 
speaking — but  in  this  case  you  all  did  take  part)  and  there  was  a  real 
cooperation  in  the  conduct  of  that  little  lesson. 

Secondly,  the  subject  was  thrashed  out  much  more  clearly  than  if 
I  had  done  it  myself.  The  different  points  of  view  presented  by 
Brother  Crowne  and  Brother  Lefkowitz  and  the  rest  were  not  thought 
of  by  me.  Two  heads  are  better  than  one,  sometimes,  a  dozen  certainly 
more.  And  so  we  had  different  aspects  of  the  same  question.  And 
I  venture  to  say  the  points  presented  here  had  a  variety  of  aspect, 
that  could  not  have  been  reached  if  one  person  had  tried  to  present 
them. 

My  time  is  up.  Of  course  there  are  dangers.  Some  of  my 
friends  whom  I  called  upon,  might  have  gotten  away  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  w^ould  have  been  my  painful  duty  to  say  they  were  out  of 
order.  But  they  were  very  logical,  and  I  didn't  have  to  do  that. 
Some  of  my  friends  wanted  to  continue  talking,  but  I  began  talking 
to  someone  else.     That  is  a  little  trick. 

Now  those  are  the  dangers — the  danger  of  someone  wanting  to 
deliver  a  long  monologue  and  the  danger  of  getting  away  from  the 
subject.    But  is  is  up  to  the  teacher  to  prevent  them. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you  a  method  that  is  the 
most  democratic,  the  most  thorough,  the  most  real  way  of  teaching 
a  small  group — and  that  is  to  have  a  class  as  intelligent  as  the  people 
who  responded  to  my  questions  here.     (Applause). 

Union  Health  Education 

By  Theresa  Wolfson* 

I  am  tempted  to  talk  on  two  things:  On  my  particular  exper- 
iences in  teaching  economics  for  the  Educational  Department  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  and  on  the  subject  of 
Health  Education — the  most  interesting  experience  I  have  had  this 
year  at  the  Union  Health  Center,  which  is  the  Health  Department  of 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union. 


♦Educational  Supervisor,  Union  Health  Center. 
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Health  Education  at  the  present  time  plays  a  comparatively 
small  part  in  the  curriculum  of  the  whole  Workers'  Educational 
movement.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  trade  union  leaders,  teachers, 
and  people  interested  in  Workers'  Education  gave  more  time  to  the 
subject  because,  as  Prof.  Dana  said,  health  is  after  all  the  basis  of 
everything  that  we  do. 

The  Health  Education  movement  has  never  been  particularly 
adapted  to  workers.  There  has  never  been  any  attempt  to  shape 
Health  Education  in  any  way  so  that  it  might  be  received  by  workers. 
But  there  have  been  many  attempts  on  the  part  of  health  organi- 
zations to  reach  w^orkers  and  workers'  groups. 

I  know  of  no  trade  union  group  except  the  International  Ladies' 
Garment  Workers'  Union  that  has  really  started  its  own  health 
work.  The  Union  Health  Center  was  organized  about  two  years  ago 
with  a  medical  and  dental  clinic  that  gradually  developed  its  own 
health  education  activities. 

I  don't  know  how  many'  of  you  have  stopped  to  think  that 
disease,  after  all,  is  a  concomitant,  an  outgrowth  of  the  present 
industrial  system ;  that  the  workers  never  had  the  problems  of  tuber- 
culosis, the  problems  of  heart  disease  and  many  other  diseases  until 
the  industrial  revolution  came  to  pass.  And  yet  though  the  trade 
union  movement  sees  fit  to  use  the  argument  of  health  as  a  reason 
for  asking  for  higher  wages  and  shortening  of  work  hours,  it  has  paid 
very  little  attention  to  the  whole  constructive  problem  of  teaching  its 
workers  hoAV  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Therefore  I  count  it  a  great 
privilege  to  be  able  to  do  my  little  share  in  the  work  of  the  Union 
Health  Center. 

We  have  our  activities  divided  into  three  very  logical  divisions. 
Friday  night — health  night,  a  very  popular  health  night.  Every  Fri- 
day night  at  our  little  auditorium  we  have  a  popular  lecture  on  some 
phase  of  health  delivered  by  a  physician  or  several  physicians,  who 
understand  the  psychology  of  the  workers  that  come  to  the  meeting; 
who  speak  a  simple  convincing  language  and  who  know  their  sub- 
ject. And  we  try  to  have  each  of  those  lectures  illustrated  by  moving 
pictures.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  owning  our  own  moving  picture 
machine,  a  most  worth  while  acquisition.  I  wish  that  all  labor  classes 
might  possess  a  moving  picture  machine  with  which  to  illustrate  their 
lectures,  for  the  visualization  of  the  question  impresses  it  so  much 
more  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  the  workers. 
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I  have  here  an  outline  of  the  lectures  that  we  gave  in  the 
of  March  and  April,  in  order  that  you  may  get  an  idea  of  the  type 
of  lectures  that  we  have  been  giving  at  these  Friday  Health  Nights. 

^'Cancer — its  cause  and  its  cure.    An  illustrated  lecture.** 

** Psycho-analysis — what  it  is  and  what  it  means." 

**The  Human  Spine  and  its  Diseases.'* 

** Organic  Diseases  of  the  Foot.*' 

''Rheumatism.** 

And  I  could  go  on  mentioning  of  course,  the  various  other  topics 
of  the  year. 

Now  these  health  lectures  are  a  success  for  two  reasons:  First 
because  we  try  to  put  them  simply  and  clearly  and  present  them  as 
picturesquely  as  possible ;  and  second  because  we  have  initiated  the 
question  box.  All  of  us  are  eager  to  ask  questions,  and  you  would 
be  surprised  to  know  how  eager  the  workers  are  to  ask  questions. 
At  our  cancer  lecture  not  long  ago  the  physician  finished  his  talk 
when  one  of  the  workers  said,  "Doctor,  I  have  something  on  my  eye. 
Do  you  think  it  can  cause  cancer?  And  another  one  said,  "Doctor, 
I  have  had  bad  dreams  very  often.  What  does  it  mean?'*  And 
questions  of  this  sort  come  almost  every  meeting.  They  mean  a; 
great  deal  because  the  workers  are  eager,  they  want  to  know  these 
things.  It  is  not  that  they  are  just  curious;  they  are  interested, 
they  haven't  ever  had  a  chance  to  ask  these  questions  without  paying 
$1  or  $2  as  fee  to  a  physician.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  ad- 
vice on  their  own  health,  and  information  about  the  effect  upon  their 
health  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

I  might  say  that  our  lectures  on  posture  which  were  given  this 
last  month  were  delivered  by  a  physician  who  went  into  the  shops, 
studied  the  conditions  in  the  shops,  saw  how  the  operators,  finishers, 
cutters,  and  pressers  worked,  and  then  came  back  and  delivered  his 
lecture  the  next  Friday  night  with  his  experiences  in  mind.  Of  course 
these  lectures  were  a  great  success. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  the  Union  Health  Center  is 
the  health  school.  Every  Tuesday  night  we  have  a  health  school 
held  at  the  Union  Health  Center.  As  I  said,  our  quarters  are  very 
limited,  yet  we  have  regular  attendance  now  of  forty-five.  It  has 
fluctuated  from  thirty-five  to  seventy-five  but  never  below  thirty-five. 
The  health  class  is  a  continuous  study  class  in  which  embryology, 
physiology,  anatomy,  shop  sanitation,  first  aid  are  discussed,  all  the 
subjects  that  you  and  I  are  interested  in  and  often  know  so  little 
about. 
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You  would  be  surprised  at  the  keen  response  in  the  class.  It  is 
m  important  thing  to  realize  that  these  workers  are  interested  in 
their  own  health  and  that  they  have  never  before  been  able  to  take 
advantage  of  such  an  opportunity. 

During  the  last  strike  in  November  we  used  our  trusty  moving 
picture  machine  to  go  out  into  the  strike  halls.  There  were  about 
85,000  workers  of  the  garment  industry  out  on  strike,  and  we  went 
0  16  or  18  strike  halls  all  over  the  city,  put  up  a  temporary  screen 
and  showed  health  moving  pictures — moving  pictures  on  tuberculosis, 
moving  pictures  on  how  life  begins,  moving  pictures  on  teeth — and 
we  got  the  message  of  health  across  to  the  strikers  during  the  time 
when  they  were  in  a  period  of  enforced  idleness. 

I  had  one  of  these  strikers  come  up  to  me  and  say,  **It  is  a 
funny  thing,  a  couple  of  years  ago  when  we  went  on  strike  we  used 
to  sit  in  the  hall  and  play  pinochle;  now  they  entertain  us,  give  us 
a  concert,  show  us  moving  pictures,  and  they  even  tell  us  how  to  keep 
healthy.  He  was  really  enthusiatic  about  the  fact  that  we  had 
shown  a  picture  on  tuberculosis  and  that  he  had  learned  something 
new. 

I  have  just  one  minute  more  and  so  I  am  going  to  finish.  We 
have  been  trying  to  do  some  work  with  the  people  who  come  to  the 
clinics  every  day.  I  admit  that  it  is  still  in  its  period  of  infancy. 
We  can't  reach  all  of  the  workers  in  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union,  we  do  hope  to  spread.  And  my  personal  feel- 
ing is,  that  when  the  time  comes  that  the  workers  become  health 
conscious,  as  well  as  class  conscious  and  industrially  conscious,  then 
the  industrial  revolution,  or  rather  the  social  revolution  will  not 
be  far  off.     (Applause) 


Method  of  Health  Education 

By  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Burnham* 

Fellow  Workers:  It  has  been  stated  that  out  of  336,000  work- 
ers in  New  York  State  injured  through  accidents,  the  majority 
were  ignorant  because  they  could  not  read;  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  English  language  and  couldn't  read  the  danger  signals.  I  want 
to  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  equally  or  more  damning  statement 
that  out  of  five  or  six  million  organized  trade  unionists  in  this  country 


♦Director,  Workers'  Health  Bureau. 
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today  the  majority  are  ignorant,  illiterate,  cannot  read  the  danger 
signs  to  their  health  in  the  trades  which  they  choose  as  their  life 
work. 

The  Workers'  Health  Bureau  was  organized  because  of  this  con- 
dition. ''Burned  out  at  forty,"  is  the  actual  picture  of  a  painter, 
a  Swede,  who  worked  at  coach  painting  in  Sweden  and  came  over 
to  this  country  in  good  health.  He  started  painting  in  Chicago, 
using  a  method  of  dry  sand  papering — a  method  through  which  the 
lead  dust  is  raised  dry  in  the  air  and  goes  into  the  lungs  and  nostrils 
and  into  the  digestive  system.  At  the  age  of  forty  this  worker's 
picture  was  taken  by  Dr.  Emery  Hayhurst,  probably  the  leading 
industrial  hygienist  in  this  country.  At  the  age  of  forty  this  Swedish 
painter  was  burned  out.  I  think  that  ''Burned  out  at  forty"  and 
this  painter  with  tv7o  paralyzed  wrists  and  his  brain  already  partly 
paralyzed  is  the  trade  mark  of  the  Workers'  Health  Bureau. 

Robert  Ingert.oll  was  credited  with  saying  that  if  he  were  God 
instead  of  having  made  disease  contagious  he  w^ould  have  made 
health  contagious.  That  statement  also  strikes  the  keynote  of  what 
the  Workers  Health  Bureau  wants  to  do.  We  want  to  make  health 
contagious  to  the  worker.  And  our  program  is  a  program  of  pre- 
vention organized  through  the  trade  union,  which  has  the  machinery 
in  its  hands  for  taking  scientific  information  which  is  unimpeach- 
able and  translating  it  into  words  which  workers  can  understand.  The 
workers  through  their  trade  union  can  take  this  information  and  use 
it  to  wipe  out  those  conditions  which  stand  today  in  this  country  as 
a  blot  on  the  industrial  map. 

The  Workers  Health  Bureau  is  organized  like  the  Workers  Edu- 
cation Bureau  in  that  it  works  only  for  trade  unions  and  is  supported 
by  an  affiliation  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  a  member  from  those  trade 
union  groups  who  are  interested  in  developing  a  health  protection 
program. 

A  few  words  about  the  three  functions  of  the  Bureau.  The  first 
is  health  research — to  gather  for  trade  unions,  information  about 
conditions  in  their  trades,  which  break  down  health.  We  believe  that 
such  knowledge  is  fundamental  to  teaching  health  in  any  organ- 
ized trade. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  workers  whose  health  was  smashed, 
who  were  burned  out,  not  at  forty  but  at  the  ages  of  31,  35,  40,  and 
the  last  one  was  snuffed  out  at  65.     Each  one  of  these  workers  is 
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the  victim  of  an  entirely  different  set  of  conditions  due  to  the  parti- 
cular trade  in  which  he  works. 

One  is  a  tunnel  worker,  a  caisson  worker  who  is  the  victim  of 
caisson  disease.  But  I  want  you  to  hear  what  he  went  through 
before  he  was  finally  burnt  out  at  31.  He  was  an  Italian.  He  came 
over  to  this  country.  He  started  in  a  railroad  construction  gang. 
His  next  job  was  marble  polishing  where  the  marble  dust  injured 
the  lining  of  his  lungs.  His  next  job  was  in  a  bamboo  shop  making 
furniture,  where  the  dust  from  the  bamboo  continued  the  previous 
injury.  His  next  job  was  in  a  Pennsylvania  coal  mine.  His  next 
job  w^as  lead  smelting.  His  next  job  was  in  a  steel  mill.  His 
seventh  job  was  as  a  pick  and  shovel  laborer.  His  eighth  job  was 
in  the  cold  room  of  a  candy  factory.  In  his  last  job  as  a  tunnel 
worker  in  which  he  worked  for  eight  days,  everyone  of  those  days 
working  overtime,  he  v/as   finished. 

If  those  trade  unions  which  are  represented  by  the  nine  jobs  at 
which  this  man  worked  had  planned  for  them  a  constructive  program 
of  health  education,  that  man  would  have  been  in  his  prime  today— 
at  the  age  of  31.  In  his  marble  shop  he  v/ould  have  learned  that 
exhaust  system  will  take  off  the  dust.  In  his  bamboo  furniture  ,^hop 
he  would  have  learned  the  same  thing.  As  a  lead  smelter  he  would 
have  learned  that  hoods  take  off  poisonous  fumes.  He  would  have 
learned  that  through  a  thorough  physical  examination  every  year 
the  first  indication  of  lead  in  his  system  would  have  been  found 
out.  He  w^ould  have  learned  that  drinking  milk  every  day  would 
make  of  that  lead  an  insoluble  compound  which  would  not  have  en- 
tered his  blood  but  w^ould  have  been  thrown  off  through  his  digestive 
system.  He  would  have  learned  all  those  things.  He  would  have 
been  able  to  prevent  lead  poisoning. 

If  his  trade  union,  the  tunnel  workers,  had  had  a  health  program, 
that  man  would  have  been  examined  before  he  was  ever  subjected 
to  the  high  pressure  of  tunnel  work.  He  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  go  down  into  that  tunnel. 

In  other  words,  health  is  an  industrial  and  economic  problem. 
And  the  first  problem  of  the  Workers  Health  Bureau  is  to  find  out 
what  diseases  in  the  trade  break  down  health. 

The  second  function  of  the  Health  Bureau  is  to  organize  for 
the  trade  union  directly  under  the  control  of  the  trade  union  a  health 
department  which  will  embody  physical  examinations,  dental  exa- 
minations, x-ray,  and  such  other  services  as  the  particular  trade  needs. 
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Health  must  be  made  practicable,  and  through  the  cooperative 
machinery  of  the  trade  union,  medical  service  of  the  highest  grade 
can  be  put  within  the  reach  of  every  member. 

In  the  third  place,  the  trade  union  must  be  able  to  take  this  infor- 
mation and  teach  it  to  the  workers,  and  through  the  concentrated 
efforts  of  the  members  of  the  union  wipe  out  trade  conditions  which 
break  down  health. 

Now  the  educational  method  which  the  Workers  Health  Bureau 
is  using  is  to  go  into  the  trade  union,  and  teach  how  the  particular 
trade  which  the  worker  works  at  affects  his  system.  In  other  words, 
if  we  were  teaching  the  effect  of  lead  poisoning,  we  would  say  that 
lead  goes  through  the  digestive  system,  it  affects  certain  organs,  this 
is  what  it  does  to  them,  this  is  what  these  organs  normally  are  for, 
this  is  what  lead  poisoning  keeps  them  from  doing.  We  need  that 
sort  of  simple  education,  illustrations  that  we  can  use  today.  We 
have  to  make  our  own  slides  and  our  own  moving  pictures  and 
pamphlets — for  the  worker  to  take  home,  showing  him  how  he  can 
protect  himself. 

Today   there   are    eleven   unions    affiliated   with  'the   Workers* 
Health  Bureau,  and  the  painters,  which  are  the  largest  group,  are 
in  the  process  of  organizing  the  first  cooperative  trade  union  depart-- 
ment  which  will  use  preventive  methods  and  try  out  our  program 
as  a  whole. 

The  Workers  Health  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions about  your  trades,  outline  educational  courses  for  you,  and 
do  what  we  can  to  make  health  an  infectious  disease.  (Applause) 

The  Teaching  of  Economics 

By  Prof.  Sara  Stites* 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  College  teaching  is  really 
one  of  the  trades  of  the  teaching  industry.  Teaching  wage  earners' 
is  another  trade  of  the  same  industry  and  has  its  own  peculiar  prob- 
lems. 

All  teaching  is  experimental  in  its  nature.  I  might  speak  with 
some  dogmatism  perhaps  on  the  problems  of  college  teaching  since 
I  know  more  about  that  than  anything  else, — though  that  is  not  say- 
ing very  much.    I  speak  with  much  less  assurance  of  the  results  of 
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my  experience  in  teaching  wage  earners.  Nevertheless,  there  are  one 
or  two  assertions  that  I  may  make  with  considerable  assurance,  and 
anything  else  I  may  say  I  would  put  more  in  the  form  of  a  sug- 
gestion or  question  than  as  a  statement  of  fact. 

I  am  sure  that  in  teaching  economics,  the  instructor  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  worker's  point  of  view,  that  he  should 
either  by  experience  or  imagination  be  able  to  place  himself  side 
by  side  with  the  wage  earners  when  examining  the  peculiarities  of 
present  day  economic  life.  It  is  otherwise  absolutely  hopeless  to 
mount  the  lecture  platform  or  to  attempt  to  discuss  economic  prob- 
lems with  wage  earners. 

Though  there  are  many  wage  earners  who  say  they  are  not  class 
conscious,  who  condemn  any  mention  of  class  conflict,  nevertheless 
every  wage  earner  is  class  conscious — though  his  consciousness  may 
be  subconscious,  it  is  there.  And  he  feels  immediately  an  antagonism 
toward  a  teacher  who  is  not  willing  to  admit  that  there  are  two 
points  of  view,  from  one  of  which  economic  problems  must  be 
discussed. 

I  had  the  experience  of  listening  to  a  teacher  of  economics  talk- 
ing to  a  class  of  wage  earners  on  the  risks  of  economic  enterprise, 
and  he  dwelt  almost  exclusively  upon  the  risks  incurred  by  capital. 
He  felt  that  the  wage  earners  did  not  know  about  those  risks,  that 
they  ought  to  feel  more  sympathy  for  capital,  that  he  would  do  his 
best  to  w^ipe  out  any  bitterness  that  the  wage  earning  class  felt 
by  dwelling  constantly  on  the  risks  and  great  troubles  borne  by 
capital. 

Do  you  think  that  the  result  of  his  labors  was  what  he  hoped 
it  w^ould  be?  It  was  not.  Yet  he  might  have  really  succeeded  in 
giving  the  wage  earners  some  understanding  of  the  facts  as  to  the 
risk  incurred  by  capital,  if  he  had  begun  by  treating  the  problem  as 
it  appears  to  the  wage  earner.  The  most  important  risk  that  the 
wage  earner  sees,  the  only  one  that  interests  him  at  first  is  the  risk  of 
labor  in  enterprise.  If  the  problem  had  been  approached  from  the 
point  of  view  which  the  wage  earner  naturally  took,  the  v/hole 
subject,  risk  in  industry,  might  have  been  successfully  treated,  and 
the  class  much  better  informed  when  the  lectures  and  discussions 
were  ended  than  they  had  been  at  the  beginning. 

I  am  convinced  as  a  result  of  observation  and  experience  that 
the  successful  teacher  of  economics  in  a  labor  college  must  either 
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actually  hold  opinions  in  agreement  with  those  of  the  class  conscious 
workers,  or  at  least,  he  must  thoroughly  understand  these  opinions 
and  keep  them  in  mind.  Other  conclusions  to  which  I  have  come 
are  perhaps  less  certain  than  the  one  I  have  been  mentioning. 

Some  generalizations  as  to  method  can  be  made.  The  oatline 
of  a  course  in  the  first  place  should  be  based  upon  the  problem  that 
is  at  the  time  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  workers.  For  instance, 
a  certain  strike,  in  which  one  is  sure  that  the  class  as  a  whole  is 
interested,  could  be  the  subject  first  talked  of.  The  nature,  the  origin 
of  strikes  in  general  would  then  very  naturally  follow.  From  this 
one  would  naturally  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  wage  system,  thence  to  an  anlysis  of  the  present  economic 
system,  and  comparison  of  it  with  other  possible  organizations  of 
economic  society. 

The  class  room  methods  by  which  such  an  outline  can  be  devel- 
oped Mr.  Fichandler  very  well  illustrated.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
class  in  economics  ought  not  to  contain  more  than  thirty  students, 
so  that  the  method  of  informal  lecturing  and  discussion  might  best 
be  followed.  With  a  beginners'  class  there  has  to  be,  I  think,  con- 
siderable lecturing.  A  class  that  is  just  being  introduced  to  the 
principles  of  economics  needs  information,  it  needs  to  be  told  many 
things  so  that  the  members  may  link  up  the  knowledge  gained  from 
their  own  experiences  with  other  facts  of  which  they  are  not  aware. 
But  I  feel  that  the  lecturing  ought  to  be  extremely  informal,  that 
there  ought  to  be  very  frequent  interruptions,  and  if  the  members  of 
the  class  do  not  ask  questions  or  do  not  voluntarily  introduce  dis- 
cussion, (which  is  very  likely  to  be  the  case  in  the  beginning) 
the  teacher  ought  to  call  for  comments  and  thus  provoke  discussion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  idea  of  having  one  hour  for  lecture  and 
then  an  hour  for  discussion  is  impossible  to  carry  into  effect  suc- 
cessfully in  an  economics  clacs,  especially  with  a  class  of  beginners. 

The  teacher  should  always  avoid  dogmatic  assertions.  I  think 
that  what  has  been  said  here  this  evening  explains  very  fully  what 
I  mean  by  this,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  point. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  teaching  economics  to  inexperienced 
students  is  to  get  them  to  do  some  work  outside  of  the  class.  I  con- 
fess that  that  is  a  problem  the  answer  to  which  I  have  not  found  as 
yet.  I  can't  help  feeling  that  so  far  most  of  our  work  in  economics 
has  been  more  in  the  way  of  advertising  to  the  one  per  cent  of  wage 
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earners  who  are  going  to  make  a  serious  study  eventually,  advertis- 
ing the  possibility  and  desirability  of  education. 

We  have  to  use  very  simple  methods  and  more  or  less  jazz, 
perhaps,  to  do  that  advertising.  But  if  in  the  future  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  development  of  the  desire  to  do  serious  work  out- 
side of  the  class,  the  way  to  bring  about  that  very  much  to  be 
desired  end  is  to  provide  the  students  in  the  first  place  with  a  very 
carefully  worked  out  syllabus  or  outline  of  the  lectures,  with  definite 
and  very  carefully  chosen  reading  references,  and  with  suggestive 
questions  and  problems  that  may  tempt  the  student  to  do  some 
work  for  himself.  Eventually  the  use  of  the  syllabus  will  bring  about 
the  desire  and  the  power  to  do  serious  work  outside  the  class.  (Ap- 
plause). 


Problems  of  Adult  Instruction 

By  Prof.  William  H.  Kilpatrick* 

I  have  two  points.  The  first  one  is  general;  the  second  is  with 
reference  to  the  paper  that  has  been  distributed.  I  am  asking  the 
question  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  apply  in  the  teaching  of  adults 
a  principle  that  is  gaining  great  acceptance  in  the  case  of  younger 
people — that  learning  best  comes  when  it  comes  in  connection  with 
some  purpose  that  the  learner  feels.    (Applause.) 

One  who  would  use  this  principle  must  know  his  group.  He  will 
first  choose  for  study  such  things  as  already  exist  in  the  group  as 
interests  or  purposes  and  start  the  class  to  finding  out  how  to 
achieve  one  of  these  purposes.  The  teacher  will  see  to  it  that  in 
studying  how  to  achieve  this  purpose  the  students  learn  gradually 
how  to  study,  how  to  work,  how  to  think  along  the  line  of  the 
purpose.  We  may  be  absolutely  sure  that  all  we  know  on  the  subject 
substantiates  the  principle,  the  more  fully  we  can  enlist  deep  seated 
purposes  the  surer  our  teaching  will  stick. 

Letting  this  be  accepted  as  a  general  principle,  I  need  hardly 
suggest  to  you  how  you  can  hitch  the  principle  to  the  actual  teaching. 
Probably  it  will  be  well  as  a  beginning  to  ask  very  specifically 
what  does  the  class  wish  to  do,  what  is  the  thing  that  lies  nearest 
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to  them  in  their  own  line  of  thought,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  ^tart 
with  that. 

Suppose  that  you  have  a  group  belonging  to  that  ''one  per 
cent'*  referred  to  who  wish  to  get  a  little  deeper  look  at  the  bottom 
of  things,  at  economics,  or  the  economic  life  outlook,  or  (if  you 
don't  mind  a  big  word)  the  philosophic  outlook.  It  then  comes  to 
be  a  question  as  to  how  best  to  teach  them.  For  this  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  look  at  the  sheets  handed  out.  You  notice  three  sets  of 
questions.  These  were  adapted  from  my  work  given  in  education  in  the 
Teachers  College  at  Columbia.  Modifications  were  made  after  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  Weinzweig  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 
The  three  question  sheets  represent  three  meetings  that  I  had  with 
a  fine  group  of  students  he  had  got  together. 

This  is  exactly  an  effort  to  carry  on  the  discussion  method 
which  has  already  been  discussed  here,  with  the  added  faith  that  we 
might  get  somewhere.  As  a  student  I  had  discussion  methods  prac- 
ticed on  me  that  didn't  get  anywhere.  A  genius  can  do  without 
such  question  sheets,  but  ordinary  mortals  have  to  be  careful  that 
the  class  doesn't  just  discuss  and  get  nowhere. 

The  plan  is  first  that  the  class  agree  as  to  what  they  wish  to 
study,  because  unless  the  class  wants  to  learn  little  progress  will  be 
made.  Then  the  instructor  will  make  out  a  series  of  topics.  It  is, 
of  course,  understood  that  he  knows  the  field  and  has  talked  it  over 
with  the  class  to  get  the  aspects  that  most  interest  them.  Having 
chosen  his  set  of  topics  he  makes  a  set  of  questions,  such  that  if 
the  class  will  attack  them  it  will  be  almost  compelled  to  think 
through  the  problem. 

Look  at  the  second  question  on  this  sheet:  **If  a  lamb  under- 
stood why  he  was  being  fattened,  would  we  do  right  to  slaughter 
it?"  I  asked  that  question  because  I  wanted  the  group  to  see  what 
it  means  to  be  a  person,  to  look  backward  and  know  our  lives  in  the 
past,  and  to  look  forward  and  see  what  it  means  to  plan  with 
reference  to  the  future  and  to  see  that  life  is  one  whole  thing,  past, 
present  and  future.  An  easy  question  you  say — yes,  perhaps.  At 
any  rate  you  will  get  the  class  into  the  game  right  off.  They  will 
have  opinions  and  they  will  wish  to  express  them. 

Notice  the  question  just  ahead  of  that:  "What  does  it  mean 
that  we  should  always  treat  a  person  as  an  end  and  never  as  a 
means  merely?"  You  see  in  connection:  **Read  110,  193,  85."  These 
numbers  refer  to  a  set  of  mimeographed  sheets  or  rather  to  a  mimeo- 
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graphed  book  that  I  have  made  for  my  own  class  at  the  Teachers 
College.  I  had  loaned  a  number  of  these  books  to  Mr.  Weinzweig 
for  his  students  to  read  in  preparation  for  the  discussions.  This 
might  refer  to  books  available  in  the  library  or  elsewhere.  These 
particular  references  told  our  students  more  definitely  what  was 
meant  by  using  humanity  as  a  means  or  as  an  end.  Mr.  Weinzweig, 
who  was  running  an  English  class  at  the  same  time  that  this  scheme 
was  being  tried,  took  the  English  period  to  read  our  references  and 
they  talked  them  over  together.  They  were  thus  more  ready  for  my 
discussions,  having  argued  out  my  questions  in  advance.  It  helped 
both  ways,  because  his  English  class  found  point  in  their  reading  and 
in  their  oral  English. 

In  order  to  make  any  such  plan  work  much  study  is  necessary. 
The  more  study  you  can  get  from  the  class  before  they  come  into 
your  discussion,  the  better  the  discussion  will  be.  In  my  own  classes 
I  have  the  students  arrange  themselves  into  groups  of  five  or  ten. 
Each  group  meets  in  advance  of  the  class  discussion  and  talks  over 
the  questions.  Differences  of  opinion  arise.  Then  when  they  come 
to  the  class  they  want  to  know  how  others  view  these  differences. 
When  I  call  on  any  one  of  a  group  to  give  us  a  judgment  all  the 
rest  of  that  group  are  alert  to  see  how  his  opinion  is  received.  Mem- 
bers of  other  groups  contrast  their  conclusions  with  the  judgment 
expressed.     Discussion  becomes  thus  almost  inevitable. 

The  instructor's  point  of  view  necessarily  influences  his  man- 
agement of  affairs,  but  it  need  not  be  imposed  on  the  class.  It  will 
not  be  if  he  is  fair-minded.  Everyone  has  a  chance  to  say  what  he 
thinks.  The  instructor  may  call  on  this  one  and  on  that  one  by 
name,  but  in  the  end  he  should  ask  if  anyone  else  has  anything  to  add. 
You  can  have  an  absolutely  fair,  frank  and  open  discussion.  In  my 
own  opinion  the  instructor  ought  to  be  careful,  if  it  is  a  genuinely 
controversial  question,  to  keep  what  he  thinks  in  the  background. 

Yesterday  I  took  a  walk  with  one  of  our  advanced  students, 
who  happens  to  be  a  missionary  from  Japan  on  furlough  in  this 
country.  For  some  three  weeks  we  had  had  discussion  in  the  class 
involving  a  certain  religious  topic  and  we  had  passed  it  by  and 
gone  on  to  something  else.  He  said  to  me,  *'I  have  been  very 
anxious  to  know  which  side  you  take  on  that  question.'*  I  hadn't 
seen  fit  to  say  what  I  thought,  and  I  had  so  managed  the  discussion 
that  he  remained  in  ignorance  of  my  position.  I  don't  think  this 
is  always  necessary,  but  sometimes  it  is  wise. 
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The  whole  procedure  can  be  very  democratic.    The  class  chooseg 

the  topic,  thus  insuring  that  the  discussion  will  have  point  for  them. 
The  instructor  guides  by  giving  them  something  definite  to  think 
about  in  the  way  of  questions,  with  definite  references  as  to  read- 
ing. But  he  is  not  imposing  his  convictions.  The  more  the  class 
discusses  the  better.  If  possible,  get  them  to  talk  it  over  beforehand 
in  small  discussion  groups.  Give  freest  expression  to  diversity 
of  opinions.  Most  teaching  is  too  much  like  propagandism.  This 
method  looks  towards  democracy.  If  the  instructor  is  democratic 
at  heart  he  has  by  this  method  the  chance  to  be  democratic  in  fact 
(Applause) 


The  Visual  Method  of  Adult  Education 

By  Dr.  Winthrop  Talbot* 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  country  what 
we  need  more  than  anything  else  is  the  power  to  cooperate  intelli- 
gently and  effectively.  Cooperation  depends  largely  upon  ability 
to  read  the  printed  word.  But  how  can  this  ever  be  so  long  as  we 
have  more  people  in  this  country  who  cannot  read  even  a  danger  sign 
than  there  are  in  the  whole  organized  labor  movement.  Their  illi- 
teracy is  a  drag  on  every  forward-looking  movement,  on  the  organized 
labor  movement,  on  the  cooperative  movement,  on  social  advances 
of  all  kinds.  Inability  to  read  is  an  especial  menace  to  public  health, 
and  public  health  is  essential  to  social  progress.  If  many  millions 
of  people  cannot  share  the  common  thought,  it  is  bad  for  us  as  a 
people  and  as  individuals. 

And  so  in  the  splendid  and  promising  work  of  this  Workers 
Education  Bureau  (which  I  take  it  is  merely  a  workers  labor  educa- 
tion bureau)  we  shall  not  forget  the  primary  education  of  the 
millions  of  adults  who  cannot  read  at  all. 

Who  are  these  people?  They  are  native  white,  they  are  colored, 
they  are  foreign  born.  We  have  in  this  country  60,000,000  people 
over  21  years  of  age.  44,000,000  of  them  are  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  44,  and  of  these  one-quarter  were  proved  during  the  draft  to 
be  unable  to  read  common  newspaper  headings  or  write  a  simple  letter. 

I  am  going  to  ask  now  to  have  the  lantern  slides  put  on  and 
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show  you  what  the  census  has  to  eay. — Since  1880  to  1920  you  «©♦ 
the  drop  in  the  number  of  colored  people  over  10  years  of  age  who 
can't  write  their  names.  You  see  the  drop  in  the  number  of  native 
whites  over  10  years  of  age  who  can't  write  their  names.  You  see 
the  rise  in  the  number  of  foreign  born  over  10  years  of  age  who  can't 
write  their  names.  But  that  doesn't  represent  the  real  illiteracy  of 
the  country.  I  take  it  that  an  illiterate  person  is  a  person  who  can't 
E.hare  the  common  thought  because  of  inability  to  read  the  printed 
page. 

The  next  point  for  us  to  consider  is  what  are  the  types  of  people 
who  are  really  illiterate.  Here  is  a  splendid  group  of  some  of  my 
students  in  Milwaukee  in  a  tannery  class — fine  substantial  men, 
fathers  of  families;  they  have  been  in  this  country  five,  eight,  ten, 
twelve  years  and  can't  read  a  word  of  our  language. 

Here  is  a  group  of  highly  intelligent  but  uninformed  young  men 
who  can't  read  even  a  word  in  their  own  language.  The  latter  are 
the  so-called  cencus  illiterates  and  represent  scarcely  one-third  of  the 
actual  number  of  illiterates  in  this  country.  They  are  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  reach,  because  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
advantages  to  them  of  ability  to  read  and  write. 

Look  at  this  group — also  a  group  of  my  pupils.  I  had  500  such 
men  and  women  at  one  time  under  instruction  by  12  public  school 
teachers  in  one  tannery.  2700  men  were  employed  there;  1800  unable 
to  read  a  word  in  our  language,  900  unable  to  read  a  word  in  any 
language.  There  were  14  different  races  in  each  one  of  these  groups. 
This  condition  is  typical  of  many  ba^ic  industries  in  America. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  How  are  we  going  to  reach 
people  unless  we  employ  jazz  methods?  We  must.  They  can't  read. 
The  only  way  to  reach  them  is  through  pictures,  color,  and  form. 

The  subject  of  this  evening's  conference  is  method  in  instruction, 
and  it  is  method  with  which  I  am  dealing.  It  is  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  reach  the  great  number  of  our  illiterates  because  of 
lack  of  effective  methods  of  teaching.  Suppose  that  I  am  teaching 
medicine.  I  happen  to  be  a  physician  and  for  years  was  a  teacher  of 
pathology,  a  profcsor  of  pathology, — one  of  those  'nuts'.  |Laughter) 
I  found  it  impossible  to  get  an  idea  aero;  s  to  the  meuieal  student  in 
teaching  him  minute  pathological  anatomy,  for  he  looks  through  the 
microscope  and  tells  me  what  he  sees,  and  I  think  he  sees  what  he 
ought  to  be  seeing.  But  when  he  should  be  seeing  a  nucleus  of  a 
cell,  he  is  looking  at  an  air  bubble.   (Laughter)    I  found  I  had  to 
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project  on  the  screen  the  microscopic  section  of  tissue  that  I  wanted 
him  to  study,  and  say,  here  is  this  and  here  is  that  and  here  is  the 
other,  and  then  he  could  understand.  When  he  returned  to  his 
microscope  he  really  saw  what  he  thought  he  was  seeing. 

Now  when  I  came  to  teach  the  illiterate  unschooled  foreign- 
born  polyglot  factory  class  I  found  that  if  I  said  to  turn  to  page  20, 
one  man  turned  to  page  10,  another  man  to  page  23,  and  we  were 
all  at  odds.  But  if  I  could  put  the  printed  page  on  a  daylight 
stereoptican,  then  I  could  teach  with  clearness,  for  they  were  all 
looking  at  the  same  words  at  the  same  time.  And  I  knew  they  were 
all  looking  at  the  same  words  at  the  same  time,  because  I  could 
take  a  holder  and  point  out  the  words  and  phrases  to  all. 

The  methods  we  use  in  teaching  must  be  so  definite  and  so  clear 
that  the  unschooled  man  or  woman  will  get  the  idea  without  dif- 
ficulty. The  other  day  in  Philadelphia  I  was  talking  with  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  one  of  those  vicious  capitalists.  At  pre- 
sent he  is  reformed  (Laughter)  and  he  is  doing  an  immense  work 
for  the  convicts  of  Pennsylvania.  We  were  talking  over  methods  of 
instructing  illiterate  convicts.  A  bootblack  came  in,  an  Italian  who 
couldn^t  read.  Now  I  said,  to  my  friend,  *' Horace,  here  is  a  wonder- 
ful chance  to  show  some  of  the  ideas  that  we  have  been  talking, 
about,  in  the  instruction  of  illiterates."  And  I  said,  '*Tony,  little 
books,  pictures,  Tony.  See  here,  one  two.  See  one  two.  Now 
what  is  that  word?  **Tre."  *' Surely,  that  is  all  right.  What  is  thatt" 
**Four."   **What  is  that?"    **Five." 

**A11  right  Tony,  you  read  that  without  any  difficulty.  Now, 
what  is  this?    One  finger,  two  fingers.    What  is  this?" 

** Three  fingers." 

•'Well,"  I  said,  **Tony  you  are  not  too  old  to  learn.  You  say 
you  are  too  old  to  learn  to  read.  You  have  got  a  daughter.  She 
goes  to  an  American  school." 

•*0h,  my  daughter,  she  good,  she  read  and  write  everything." 

**A11  right  Tony,  take  the  little  book  home.  Get  your  daughter 
to  help  you  learn  to  read." 

Then  I  showed  him  this  picture  and  said,  **What  is  this?" 

**Why,  that  is  money."  (Very  few  Italians  know  what  money 
is;  this  one  did)     (Laughter) 

**A11  right.     What  is  that?" 

** United  States  money." 

**Tony,  you  can  read  that.    Now,  what  is  that?" 
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'^Centa,*' 

''All  right.    You  read  that  yourself.    What  is  that!'* 

"Nick.*' 

He  could  read  that  all  right;  it  didn't  require  a  trained  teacher 
or  a  class. 

''What  is  this,  Tony?"  (This  is  in  red) 

I'Periculose." 

"Yes,  you  read  that  all  right."  (Laughter)     "Danger,  Tony— 
d-a-n-g-e-r — danger.    Now  what  is  it!" 

"Dange." 

"Yes,  all  right.     What  is  this?" 

"Electriccita." 

He  said  that,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  reading  this  (indicating 
the  sign  for  electricity). 

If  you   teach  letters  by  means  of  a  highly  illustrated   safety 
alphabet  in  that  manner  you  are  using  jazz  methods. 

If  you  take  the  words  that  can  be  illustrated  and  divide  all 
these  words  into  parts — the  long  e,  the  short  e,  the  short  a,  the  long  a, 
the  long  0,  the  short  o,  the  long  u,  the  short  u — it  doesn't  require  a 
trained  teacher  to  get  the  idea  of  those  printed  words  across,  nor 
does  it  require  attendance  at  a  class.  The  work  can  all  be  done  at 
home.  And  I  might  say  that  one  difficulty  in  handling  this  whole  pro- 
blem of  the  schooling  of  the  unschooled  worker  lies  in  the  fact  that 
we  can't  get  them  into  classes.  Probably  not  more  than  3  percent 
of  the  absolutely  illiterate  population  have  ever  been  gotten  into 
classes  in  any  community.  In  1914  when  I  analyzed  the  figures 
here  in  New  York  there  was  one-sixth  of  one  per  cent  in  classes, 
and  only  one-eighteenth  of  one  percent  were  retained  in  classes. 
If  you  can  put  into  the  hands  of  the  unschooled  primers  that  are  so 
simple  that  his  child  can  help  him  then  you  have  something. 

Some  people  have  learned  to  write  in  their  own  language  from 
right  to  left,  and  some  don't  know  our  alphabet;  all  such  persons  are 
obliged  to  revise  their  whole  mode  of  writing  and- reading.  But  in 
these  Self-Help  Lessons  one  starts  at  the  dot  and  follows  the  arrow 
and  learns  to  make  the  letters  himself.  When  he  has  learned  to 
make  the  letters,  then  he  can  practice  writing  those  letters  on  names 
of  objects  with  which  he  is  perfectly  familiar. 

Another  difficulty  in  learning  the  elements  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing is  the  correspondence  between  the  printed  letter  or  word  and  the 
•orlpt.     For  instance,  let  us  try  to  teach  the  literate  Russian  our 


Englisli  script.  There  is  a  very  great  similarity  between  the  Russian 
script  letter  T  and  our  script  letter  M.  So  also  between  the  Russian 
script  P  and  our  script  N.  If  I  say  the  word  M-A-N  spells  man,  1 
am  apt  to  be  considered  as  an  ignorant  teacher  because  the  literate 
Russian  knows  that  that  is  pronounced  Tap. 

We  pa;  s  now  to  more  complicated  signs.  We  begin  to  get  hold 
of  the  names  of  tools  and  utensils.  There  will  be  five  of  these 
elementary  books,  appearing  next  autumn,  carefully  graded,  with  a 
thousand  illustrations. 

Another  difficulty  of  the  foreigner  is  the  choice  of  the  right 
verb  to  use  with  the  object.  These  verbs  will  be  illustrated  as  well 
as  the  objects  themselves. 

(This  concluded  the  showing  of  the  slides) 

I  have  tried  to  confine  myself  to  the  briefest  possible  time.  This 
is  a  big  subject.  I  believe  that  I  could  keep  you  interested  for  much 
longer,  but  I  have  gone  beyond  the  limits,  and  I  can  only  say  that 
if  those  who  are  interested  in  discussing  methods  will  communicate  | 
with  me  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  I  fhall  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with 
them,  and  in  fact  with  all  who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of  the 
unschooled  adult. 

A  notable  phrace  was  uttered  yesterday  by  our  exceedingly  able 
chairman,  Miss  Fannia  M.  Cohn.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  struck 
the  keynote  of  the  whole  Workers'  Education  Movement,  when  she 
said,  **An  efficient  leader  must  have  behind  him  an  intelligent  citi- 
zenship." If  I  may  be  allowed  to  amend  this  I  would  add  the  words 
"intelligent  and  informed  citizenship,"  because  I  have  the  privilege 
of  knowing  many  utterly  illiterate  men  and  women  who  are  highly 
intelligent  but  who  are  handicapped  because  they  are  lacking  the 
tools  of  learning  whereby  it  is  possible  for  them  to  share  ordinary 
information  through  the  printed  word. 

As  Educational  Adviser  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  the 
State  of  New  York  a  few  years  ago,  it  interested  me  to  find  out  the 
number  of  people  in  this  State  who  were  injured  in  industrial  work. 
We  had  336,000  injuries  in  industry  in  that  one  year  in  this  State. 
For  compensation  alone,  the  cost  to  the  state  was  $12,500,000.  And 
we  found  that  seventy  per  cent  of  those  who  claimed  compenration 
were  unable  to  read  a  danger  sign.  While  of  course  the  ability  to 
read  a  danger  sign  doesn't  always  imply  avoidance  of  accident,  never- 
theless it  does  mean  that  such  persons  are  handicaped. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  do  two  things :  I  wigh  to  ask 
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you  to  give  your  earnest  thought  to  what  this  organization,  what  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  what  all  other  organized  movements  in 
the  labor  world  are  going  to  do  in  the  future  to  enable  us  to  have 
not  only  an  intelligent  but  an  informed  citizenship.  And,  in  the 
second  place,  to  congratulate  the  Bureau  on  its  name.  The  Workers 
Education  Bureau — that  is  a  comprehensive  name.  Under  that  name 
you  have  room  for  all  kinds  of  education.  And  I  trust  that  no  one 
would  think  for  a  moment  of  limiting  the  name  of  education.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 


Education  and  the  Jewish  Worker 

By  Max  Levin* 

Because  of  the  late  hour  I  am  glad  that  you  have  limited  the 
speaker's  time  to  ten  minutes.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
Jewish  worker  nor  on  the  education  of  the  Jewish  worker,  as  an- 
nounced by  the  Chairman.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  methods  of  educat- 
ing the  Jewish  worker  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  the  workers  of  any  other  nationality.  I 
shall  try,  however,  to  convey  to  you  some  impressions  which  I  have 
given  for  the  workers  at  their  business  meetings. 

Several  years  ago  when  I  was  first  called  into  this  sort  of  work 
and  I  was  requested  by  our  Director  to  address  workers  at  their 
business  meeting,  I  had  untold  apprehensions.  I  then  felt  that  the 
problem  before  me  was  nigh  insurmountable.  I  pictured  to  myself  a 
group  of  about  sixty  workingmen  whose  average  intelligence  I  couldn't 
possibly  hope  to  ascertain  at  our  first  meeting.  At  the  same  time 
I  would  have  to  impart  to  them  a  very  dry  subject  as  for  instance 
the  history  of  the  American  Labor  Movement.  I  was,  however, 
pleasantly  disappointed.  I  then  and  there  realized  that  it  is  a 
question  of  how  you  approach  the  subject. 

Several  speakers  have  discussed  here  the  problems  facing  those 
who  would  conduct  colleges  for  workers  or  special  classes  for  workers. 
There  are,  however,  no  doubt  many  more  and  more  varied  problems 
in  instructing  workers  at  their  business  meetings. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  three  types  of  workers  who  as- 
semble at  their  local  meetings.     There  is  the  type  who  believes  that 
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he  knows  it  all.  It  is  practically  hopeless  to  interest  this  type  of  man. 
There  is  another  type  who  doesn't  care  and  is  not  interested  to 
know  anything  about  the  labor  movement  or  any  other  information. 
The  third  type  consists  of  a  small  number  of  workers  who  are  suf- 
ficiently intelligent  to  know  that  they  don't  know  anything  about  the 
labor  movement  or  labor  problems.  It  is  the  last  type  of  worker  to 
whom  we  must  address  ourselves. 

Once  you  have  interested  this  small  group  it  becomes  merely  a 
question  of  methods.  One  speaker  here  tonight  has  shown  the  practi- 
cability of  what  he  called  jazz  methods.  There  are  various  other 
methods  of  a  more  subtle  nature,  which  when  properly  applied  may 
be  of  great  use. 

The  first  and  most  imporant  thing  is  to  interest  the  group  in  the 
subject  which  you  present.  In  order  to  interest  the  group  in  the 
subject  you  are  presenting,  you  must  make  it  appear  plainly  that  the 
listener  can  derive  immediate  benefit  from  the  things  he  is  about  to 
learn.    To  illustrate  this  point  I  will  cite  the  following: 

When  I  first  started  to  present  a  course  on  the  history  of  the 
movement  in  America,  I  realized  that  the  average  worker  would  not 
be  interested  in  what  has  occurred  in  the  year  1812  or  in  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  about  the  organization  of  the  Printers'  Union 
in  New  York.  To  circumvent  this  difficulty  I  did  not  begin  with  the 
early  period  of  the  labor  movement  in  this  country.  On  the  contrary  I 
started  out  with  questions  on  present  day  problems.  I  opened  my 
questions  with  the  simple  statement  that  the  present  plight  of  the 
worker  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  Your  listeners  know  and  feel  this 
to  be  true  and  they  readily  agree  with  you.  I  then  questioned  the 
class  how  they  intended  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  workers. 
I  then  proceeded  to  suggest  that  it  may  be  wise  to  see  what  our 
predecessors  have  done  in  the  past,  the  workers  who  were  struggling 
to  better  their  conditions  100  years  ago.  Having  aroused  the  interest 
of  the  class,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  discuss  the  early  period  of 
the  American  Labor  Movement. 

I  have  cited  this  merely  as  an  example  to  illustrate  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  impart  information  to  workers  even  at  places  where 
they  are  primarily  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  routine 
business  provided  the  instructor  knows  how  to  approach  the  subject. 

There  are  a  number  of  practical  suggestions  which  could  be 
made  to  overcome  the  difficulties  you  encounter  in  attempting  to 
interest  your  class  in  the  subject  which  you  are  about  to  present. 
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One  of  the  most  effective  and  practical  means  of  interesting  your 
class  is  the  outline.  The  outline  should  be  prepared  in  an  easy 
style  and  should  consist  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  paragraphs. 
The  printed  or  typewritten  outline  should  be  presented  to  the  class 
about  half  an  hour  before  the  instructor  opens  the  discussion  so  as 
to  enable  the  members  of  the  class  to  read  it  over.  By  the  time  the 
class  opens,  the  members  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  subject  to 
be  discussed  and  are  in  a  receptive  mood  and  are  consequently  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  instructors. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  those  who  are  interested  in  labor 
education  ought  to  make  it  a  point  to  encourage  the  giving  of  lectures 
and  conducting  of  classes  at  the  business  meetings  of  the  various  local 
unions.  No  special  inducements  have  to  be  given  to  the  workers  to  as- 
semble at  their  local  meetings.  They  are  there  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  union.  Then  we  also  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  generally  the 
active  and  better  membership  that  assembles  at  the  business  meetings 
and  it  is  this  type  of  worker  we  ought  to  be  after.  I  may  further 
add  that  if  anyone  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  should  be  called 
upon  to  instruct  the  workers  at  their  business  meetings,  don't  hesitate. 
It  is  true  the  problems  are  varied  and  complicated  but  they  can  be 
overcome  and  as  you  go  along  you  will  solve  these  problems  in 
your  own  \vay  perhaps,  and  you  w411  have  the  satisfaction  of  having 
solved  them.  I  personally  have  had  the  gratification  of  having  solved 
some  of  these  problems.  This  was  made  known  to  me  in  a  very 
definite  way.  When  I  had  attended  six  consecutive  meetings  of  one 
local  union  and  had  completed  my  course,  that  local  was  suffici- 
ently interested  in  the  subject  I  presented  to  them  and  they  sent 
a  delegation  to  the  Director  of  the  Educational  Bureau  with  the 
request  that  I  be  assigned  to  the  same  local  for  another  course  of 
six  lectures.  Needless  to  say  that  this  was  the  greatest  recompense 
which  I  have  had  in  connection  with  labor  education.  I  hope  that 
when  we  assemble  next  year  many  of  you  will  come  forward  with 
suggeriions  regarding  instruction  of  workers  at  their  business  meet- 
ings. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  much  can  be  accomplished  in  this 
direction  with  workers  in  their  own  rphere,  in  their  own  local 
unions  where  they  are  most  at  home  and  have  interests  in  common, 
(Applause.) 
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Journalism  and  Workers'  Education 

By  J.  B.  Salutsky* 


The  subject  announced  was  "Journalism"  if  I  am  right, 
no  particular  reason  for  speaking  about  journalism.  But  I'd  like  to 
say  something  about  a  particular  sort  of  journalism — fiction — the  fic- 
tion of  Workers  Education. 

I  feel  that  what  we  have  been  doing  here  is  extremely  interesting 
— interesting  in  many  ways.  To  start  with,  in  one  panicular  way.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  to  what  extent  our  enterprise  is  extremely  intel- 
lectualist  and  not  at  all  close  to  the  problem  at  hand.  Do  you  really  be- 
lieve, does  anyone  believe,  that  the  problem  of  teaching  grown  up 
adults  grammar,  reading,  writing,  is  the  problem  of  the  Workers  Edu- 
cation Bureau,  is  the  problem  of  Workers'  Education?  Why,  the  pub- 
lic institutions  may  be  meeting  the  problem  satisfactorily  or  not, 
but  they  are  very  anxious  to  meet  it  satisfactorily. 

The  public  school  system  is  anxious  to  teach  the  workers  to  read, 
to  write,  all  the  **r"s  he  pleases  except  perhaps  one  particular  "r". 
It  is  not  our  problem  to  get  together  occasionally,  involve  the  treasur- 
ies of  the  unions  and  their  officers,  and  devise  methods  of  imparting 
public  school  education  to  them.  That  is  not  our  problem.  If  we 
make  an  appeal  to  labor  unions  we  must  tell  them  that  we  are  going 
to  do  something  of  definite  and  distinct  use  to  them. 

We  are  quite  afraid  of  that  word  propaganda — by  all  means  you 
mustn't  do  that  which  means  propaganda.  But  please,  why  not? 
What  are  the  people  on  the  other  side  doing?  Do  they  give  you  what 
you  call  neutral,  impartial  education?  If  they  give  you  that,  why 
should  we  do  it?    If  they  don't,  does  it  mean  that  we  should? 

I  was  told  about  the  definition  of  philosophy  that  Dr.  Beard  gave 
us  last  night.  Why  can't  we  apply  these  few  things  to  the  labor  si- 
tuation that  labor  is  confronted  with  now — not  the  workers  whom  we 
have  created  here,  but  the  real  workers  in  this  country — the  worker, 
that  you  see  on  the  front  pages  of  the  papers  this  month,  the  miner, 
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the  railway  worker,  the  tailor  (if  I  may  involve  my  own  industry). 
They  are  the  real  workers.  What  is  their  problem,  what  is  the  problem 
of  the  worker  in  the  shop?  To  be  able  to  read?  To  read  what?  Or 
is  it  how  to  read?  One  of  the  previous  speakers  referred  to  the  fact 
that  ninety  percent  are  illiterates,  and  my  neighbor  said  to  me,  **Look 
here,  ninety  percent  are  illiterates,  and  yet  they  all  find  where  the 
saloon  is.  That  they  can  read."  I  had  to  comfort  my  neighbor,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  do  find  it  out.  They  read  it.  There  are  certain 
things  they  want  and  that  is  the  thing  you  have  to  approach. 

What  we  are  confronted  with  in  this  country  is  a  situation  where 
the  workers  are  not  ignorant  because  they  can't  read.  They  are  ig- 
norant because  they  are  not  permitted  to  think — they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  think  by  the  powers  that  be — not  only  the  official  powers,  but 
by  their  own  people.  And  if  you  cannot  wake  up  the  working  people 
in  their  own  midbt,  in  their  own  surroundings,  you  don't  do  what  is 
called  Workers  Education. 

If  you  want  to  get  your  people  to  understand  you,  you  have  got 
to  talk  to  them  of  those  things  in  which  they  are  interested,  then  they 
will  understand  you.  If  you  come  to  a  gang  of  miners  today  and  talk 
to  them  about  the  poor  hundreds  of  thousands  that  can't  read,  they 
will  tell  you  there  are  poor  hundreds  of  thousands  that  haven't  any- 
thing to  eat,  and  that  is  more  important.  Don't  give  us  education; 
give  us  bread.  You  cannot  give  them  bread,  then  tell  them  how  to 
get  bread.  If  you  do  that  you  educate  them  to  a  larger  degree  in  how 
to  read  signs  of  real  danger. 

This  Workers  Education  Bureau,  has  not  much  of  a  prospect  be- 
fore it  unless  it  drops  this  liberal  tone.  There  is  nothing  wrong  about 
liberalism.  In  fact  I  enjoy  it  occasionally,  but  it  is  perfectly  defense- 
lets.  But  if  you  are  going  to  work  for  workers  and  get  up  and  speak 
Workers'  Education,  please  be  aware  of  what  is  going  on. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  don't  understand  what  class 
consciousness  means,  and  they  don't  want  to  understand  it.  And  a 
good  many  Americans  are  bitterly  offended  when  you  tell  them  they 
are  members  of  a  class.  Oh  no,  he  is  a  member  of  a  nation.  But  that 
is  nothing,  it  is  exactly  our  business  to  tell  him  what  he  is  and  exactly 
what  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  Weinsweig  and  Mr.  Blanshard  and  Mr.  Levin — these  people 
who  have  been  meeting  the  problem  of  running  our  classes — have 
come  to  this  conclusion:  They  didn't  have  such  a  thing  as  a  class 
dwindling  down  to  20,  10,  4,  6,  far  from  it.    We  started  with  250 
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and  we  had  450  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  students  wanted  to  con- 
tinue, but  we  insisted  upon  closing  for  a  month. 

Now  why  did  we  get  that  result?  Because  our  teachers  are 
splendid?  Of  course,  it  is  so.  But  primarily  because  we  decided  once 
for  all  to  give  up  avoiding  true  issues,  and  pretending  not  to  see  the 
real  problem,  and  we  lived  in  reality. 

This  is  not  merely  a  method  in  education.  It  shows  our  aim  in 
education,  and  it  is  the  aim  that  determines  your  method.  And  when 
you  talk  of  certain  methods  you  will  either  arrive  at  a  definite  aim  or 
will  arrive  nowhere.  I  simply  want  to  be  frank.  I  am  getting  tired 
of  this  continuous  discussion  that  may  have  its  value  and  its  place 
but  simply  sails  under  a  false  flag. 

The  Workers  Education  Bureau  is  organized  to  disseminate  in- 
formation that  suits  the  workers — and  many  workers  don't  know 
what  suits  them.  It  is  our  blessed  business  to  tell  them  what  suits  them. 
We  won't  prejudice  anybody's  minds.   I  am  not  afraid  of  that. 

I  don 't  know  if  many  of  you  are  aware  of  a  little  sentence  of  Wil- 
liam James — he  who  puts  himself  as  a  neutral  puts  himself  as  a  damn 
fool.  There  isn't  such  a  thing  as  a  neutral.  There  isn't  such  a  thing 
as  an  impartial  human  being.  You  might  be  a  neutral,  you  might  be 
supposedly  impartial,  as  some  people  claim  to  be;  but  fundamentally 
we  are  not  impartial,  fundamentally  we  belong  in  a  certain  place, 
and  whether  we  know  it  or  we  don't  know  it,  it  is  our  business 
to  know  it  and  we  certainly  cannot  make  a  virtue  out  of  a  lie.  (Ap- 
plause). 

Public  Discussion 

By  Alfred  B.  Sheffield* 

Friends,  public  discussion,  scientifically  developed  as  an  organ  of 
democratic  society,  is  going  to  be,  I  believe,  one  of  the  contributions 
that  Labor  will  make  to  Education. 

I  believe  this  because  it  is  Labor  that  has  most  at  stake  in 
the  fruitfulness  of  group  thinking  and  group  decision.  Men  and 
women  in  a  labor  union  are  people  in  the  same  boat — a  boat  nowa- 
days in  very  stormy  waters;  and  it  is  well  that  people  in  the  same 
boat  should  be  acting  as  a  crew  and  not  as  a  crowd. 


•Professor  of  English  Literature,  Wellesley  ColIeg». 
Instructor,   Boston   Trade   Union   College. 
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What  is  true  here  of  the  Labor  Union  is  true  in  some  measure 
of  every  group  with  which  our  lives  are  bound  up.  You  and  I  as 
socialized  members  of  a  civilized  society  find  ourselves  sustaining 
the  values  that  make  life  worth  living  to  us  by  our  group  contacts. 
It  is  here  that,  together  with  like-minded  men  and  women,  we  rein- 
force each  other's  interests,  and  in  the  fields  of  work,  of  worship, 
of  recreation,  of  culture,  make  our  contribution  to  the  ideas  that  shape 
the  social  order. 

This  means,  I  think,  that  we  must  recognize  the  deliberative  group 
as  the  creative  unit  of  modern  society.  I  begin  with  this  rather 
theoretical  consideration  because  when  I  first  tried  to  teach  Public 
Speaking  in  the  Labor  Movement  I  realized  that  all  the  tradition  of 
Public  Speaking  as  taught  in  the  colleges  ignores  discussion  by 
groups.  All  our  time-honored  models  of  public  speaking,  look  to  a 
sort  of  oratorical  solo  in  which  a  leader  confronts  a  large  audience, 
swept  together  by  a  momentous  occasion,  and  drawn  for  stimulus 
rather  than  for  what  we  might  call  ''concerted  thinking". 

The  group,  creatively  engaged  in  what  I  shall  call  the  concerted 
effort  to  create  an  understanding,  has  then  a  definite  ideal  as  a 
discussion  unit.  That  ideal  is  not  simply  to  get  a  majority  vote, 
where  the  greater  number  go  like  a  car  of  juggernaut  over  the 
prostrate  wills  of  the  minority;  nor  on  the  other  hand  a  mere  com- 
promise, in  which  no  one  gives  more  than  grudging  assent  to  a 
middling  course;  but  a  consensus,  in  which  all  can  end  with  some- 
thing like  a  real  harmonizing  of  the  valid  claims  of  each. 

Now  you  may  say,  "Can  discussion  so  conceived  be  taught?" 
It  can — but  not,  let  me  say,  by  a  teacher;  nor  for  that  matter  by 
a  text  book.  What  can  the  teacher  do?  It  seems  to  me  that  he  can 
maneuver  the  discussion  in  such  a  way  that  the  class  will  teach  itself. 
He  can  by  checking  here,  eliciting  there,  by  soft  pedalling,  encourag- 
ing, adding  comment,  give  the  class  a  sort  of  winnowed  experience  with 
the  chaff  eliminated,  and  head  the  whole  discussion  towards  what  is 
really  profitable. 

As  for  the  text  book,  it  can  simply  do  this:  You  cannot  foresee 
what  is  going  to  be  most  profitably  illustrated  in  the  discussion  of 
an  evening.  The  discussion  itself  is  the  laborator>  which  brings 
out  that  which  is  most  fruitful  for  the  clars  to  learn.  Having 
brought  it  out,  having  the  attention  of  the  group  centered  upon  a 
feature  of  real  social  insight,  then  the  book  may  be  turned  to  for 
purposes  of  review.    There  you  will  have  the  matter  you  have  just 
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tested  out  reflectiyely  appraised  and  explained,  and  the  Btndent  will 
read  it  with  a  sense  that  he  is  consolidating  his  gains. 

Some  one  may  say,  ''This  is  to  talk  in  generalities;  how  do 
you  begin  with  your  individual  student" 

Let  me  reply:  First  of  all  I  begin  with  the  student  where  he  is. 
I  begin  with  him  at  his  present  stage  of  proficiency  and  expectancy 
perhaps  of  indifference,  of  misunderstanding.  There  is  a  very  valu- 
able passage,  I  think,  in  John  Dewey's  "Human  Nature  and  Con- 
duct," in  which  he  says,  "It  is  a  mistake  to  begin  with  the  ideal 
and  try  to  lodge  that  first.  If  you  begin  with  a  person  with  a  bad 
posture,  for  example,  do  not  try  first  by  preaching  at  him  to  lodge 
in  his  mind  an  idea  of  the  good  posture.  He  will  only  try  to  get  that 
good  posture  by  exaggerating  the  opposite  of  his  present  bad  pos- 
ture, which  will  merely  throw  him  into  a  different  bad  one.  What 
you  want  to  do  is  to  start  him  doing  something  which  will  inhibit 
the  worst  of  his  bad  posture  and  set  going  a  series  of  actions  which 
will  end  by  lodging  him  in  the  right  one." 

Now  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  the  alert-minded  teacher  can 
do  with  the  faulty  speaker.  Begin  by  establishing  him  in  two  simple 
principles.  After  ascertaining  by  question  and  answer  what  his  gen- 
uine -interest  in  the  subject  is,  you  can  first  make  him  responsible 
for  one  point  of  view.  That  induces  him  to  speak  at  least  to  that 
point.  It  makes  him  realize,  after  his  first  halting  remarks,  that 
he  has  forgotten  some  of  the  things  that  were  involved  in  really 
being  spokesman  for  that  idea.  It  induces  him  to  organize  his  think- 
ing. And  your  second  principle  for  him  is  that  he  shall  translate 
his  opponent's  antagonism,  so  far  as  possible,  into  misunderstanding. 

Now  both  these  principles  entail  consequences  in  the  conduct  of 
the  class.  If  each  point  of  view  is  to  have  a  responsible  spokesman, 
the  teacher  must  occasionally  see  that  a  point  of  view  not  otherwise 
represented  gets  a  spokesman  in  him,  I  think  that  this  was  well 
explained  by  one  of  my  students  last  spring  who  took  me  before  the 
Firemen's  Union  in  Boston  to  address  them  on  our  opening  classes. 
Apparently  the  word  had  been  passed  around  in  that  union  (this 
was  a  stationary  firemens'  union  for  stationary  engines)  that  there 
were  radical  instructors  in  these  classes.  And  this  student  said,  "Let 
me  explain  to  you  about  a  professor.  A  school-ma'am  teaching  the 
children  hands  out  an  opinion  and  says,  'Children  this  opinion  is  so; 
I  am  telling  you.  But  a  professor  he  don't  do  that.  He  sicks  the 
class  on  an  opinion.    (Laughter.)    The  opinion  may  be  punk,  but  it 
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girea  the  class  good  hunting.  You  all  remember  (he  said)  when  you 
were  little  they  told  you  the  way  to  catch  a  squirrel  is  to  climb  a  tree 
and  make  a  noise  like  a  nut.  (Laughter)  Well,  the  professor,  some- 
times he  climbs  the  tree  and  makes  a  noise  like  a  nut.'*  (Laughter 
and  applause) 

As  for  translating  antagonism  into  misunderstanding,  there  again 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  quote  my  students.  The  very  first  time  I 
met  my  class  I  distributed  a  model  speech  on  the  League  of  Nations 
which  proved  to  have  a  very  disturbing  passage  in  it.  I  did  this 
all  unwittingly,  and  you  can  imagine  my  surprise  when  the  real 
debate  that  ensued  was  on  the  question  whether  or  not  I  was  an 
agent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  thinly  camouflaged  as  an 
English  teacher.  Fortunately  there  were  students  who  undertook  my 
defense,  so  that  I  could  confine  my  remarks  to  criticizing  their  Eng 
lish  while  they  debated  whether  or  not  I  was  fit  to  continue  the 
class.  (Laughter)  Finally  a  man  at  the  back  of  the  room  rose  and 
said  that  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  make  it  too  disagreeable  for 
the  professor;  because  if  they  made  it  too  disagreeable,  he  might 
give  them  to  read  not  what  they  really  needed  but  what  he  thought 
they  would  like.  And  he  added.  ''You  know  there  are  some  things 
that  we  don't  like  because  we  don't  know  enough  to  like  them.  The 
fact  is  we  are  all  apt  to  be  down  on  what  we're  not  up  on." 
(Laughter) 

Now  friends,  I  think  I  could  hardly  improve  on  my  students  in 
giving  you  the  cardinal  maxims  in  any  effort  to  teach  discussion. 
They  are  simply:  give  the  class  good  hunting,  and  keep  the  dis- 
cussion going  in  the  mood  to  create  an  understanding.     (Applause) 
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Adopted   at  the   National  Conference   on   Workers'   Education,   April  3,   1921. 
with  Amendments  as  adopted  at  the  2nd  Annual  Conference — April  23,  1922. 

Name:  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  Workers  Education 
Bureau  of  America. 

Purposes:  Its  purposes  shall  be  to  collect  and  to  disseminate  information 
relative  to  efforts  at  education  on  any  part  of  organized  labor;  to  co-ordinate 
and  assist  in  every  possible  manner  the  educational  work  now  carried  on  by 
the  organized  workers;  and  to  stimulate  the  creation  of  additional  enterprises 
in  labor  education  throughout  the  United  States. 

Membership   Eligibiiity: 

A.  The  following  organizations  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  and  have 
the  right  to  one  vote  each. 

1.  International  and  national  labor  unions;  State  Federations  of 
Labor  and  other  State  Labor  organizations;  City  Central  labor 
unions  and  district  organizations  or  councils;  local  labor  unions; 
and  bona-fide  cooperative  associations. 

2.  Labor  educational  enterprises. 

B.  Members  of  local  unions,  teachers,  organizers,  educators,  and  other 
interested  persons  may  join  the  Bureau  as  Associate  Members.  They  shall 
receive  all  bulletins  and  such  information  as  the  Bureau  may  issue. 

Membership  Dues:  The  annual  membership  dues  shall  be  as  follows: 
$25  for  international  and  national  unions;  $20  for  State  Federations  of  Labor 
and  other  state  labor  organizations;  $10  for  city  central  unions,  district  coun- 
cils and  labor  educational  enterprises;  $5  for  local  unions  and  student  Asso- 
ciations; $2  for  associate  members;  $1  for  student  members. 

Officers;  The  oflacers  of  the  organization  shall  consist  of  a  chairman,  a 
vice-chairman,  an  executive  secretary-treasurer  and  eight  additional  members 
who  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee  of  the  Workers  Education  Bureau 
of  America. 

The  officers  and  the  other  members  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be 
elected  by  the  accredited  delegates  to  the  regular  convention.  At  least  five 
members  of  this  committee  shall  be  members  of  bona-fide  labor  unions. 

Duties  of  Officers:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  to 
carry  out  policies  that  have  been  inaugurated  or  endorsed  by  general  member- 
ship meetings;  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  promoting  Workers'  Education 
and  of  financing  the  organization;  to  direct  the  executive  secretary  In  his 
duties;  to  call  general  meetings  or  any  other  necessary  meetings  when  they 
deem  proper  at  points  which  they  shall  consider  most  beneficial  to  the  organl- 
eatloD. 

The  duties  of  the  executive  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  specified  by  th« 
executive  committee. 
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Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee:  The  executive  committee  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  and  executive  secretary-treasurer  or  of  a 
majority  of  the  executive  committee  at  such  intervals  and  at  such  places  as 
they  shall  deem  best. 

Term  of  Officers:  Newly  elected  officers  shall  begin  their  term  of  services 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the  regular  convention  or  election,  and 
shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 

Quorum:  A  majority  of  the  executive  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 
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List  of  Trade  Union  Colleges,  Study  Classes 


and 


Workers'  Educational  Enterprises 


CALIFORNIA 

Sacramento   Labor   College, 

Sacramento 
San  Francisco   Labor   College, 

San  Francisco 
Labor  Temple, 

Los  Angeles 
People's    Institute, 

San  Francisco 
Workers   Educational   League, 

Oakland 

COLORADO 

Denver   Labor   College, 
Denver 
CONNECTICUT 
Labor  Education  Alliitnce, 
Hartford 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 
Washington  Trade  Union  College, 

Washington 
Progressive    Education    Association, 

Washington 
ILLINOIS 

Palatine    Cooperative    Society, 

Chicago 
Chicago  Trade  Union  College, 
'Mi  So.  Ashland  Boulevard, 

Chicago 
Amalgamated  Labor  Classes, 
400  S.  Halsted  Street, 

Chicago 


Training  School  for  Women  Workers. 
311  So.  Ashland  Boulevard, 

Chicago 
KANSAS 
People's  College, 

Fort  Scott 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore  Labor  College, 

Baltimore  * 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Trade  Union  College, 

Boston 
Springfield  Workers'  Classes, 

Springfield 
(Amherst   Classes   for  Workers) 
Holyoke  Workers'   Classes, 

Holyoke 
(Amherst   Classes  for  Workers) 
Unity  Center  (I.  L.  G.  W.  U.) 
Workingmen's  Educational  Institute, 
Labor  Lyceum  Association 

Boston 
Unity  Center  (L  L.  G.  W.  U.) 

Boston 
Workingmen's  Educational  Institute, 
Labor  Lyceum  Association, 

Chelsea 
Maiden   Labor   Lyceum, 

Maiden 
MICHIGAN 
Workers  Educational  Association, 

Dotroit 
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MINNESOTA 
St.  Paul  Labor  College, 

St.  Paul 
Minneapolis  Workers'  College, 

Minneapolis 
Work  Peoples  College 

Duluth 
The  Work  Peoples  College, 

Smithville 

MISSOURI 
Kansas  City  Workers  College, 

Kansas  City 
St.  Louis  Workers  College, 
St.  Louis 

NEW  JERSEY 
Passaic   Trade   Union   College, 

Passaic 
Jnternat'l  Labor  Temple  Ass'n, 

Paterson 
Workers*  Study  Class, 
Newark 
NEBRASKA 

Labor  Temple  School, 
Omaha 

NEW  YCtflK 

Amalgamated  Workers'   Classes, 

Rochester 
Rochester  Labor  College, 

Rochester 
Amalgamated  Workers'   Classes, 
31  Union  Square, 

New  York 
Active    Workers'    School (A.C.W.), 

New  York 
Workers'  University, 
(International  Ladies'  Garment 

Workers'   Union) 
3  West  16th  Street, 

New  York 
Waist  Makers'  Unity  Center, 

New  York 
East  Side  Unity  Center, 

New  York 
Harlem    Unity    Center, 

Harlem,  New  York 
Bronx  Unity  Center, 

Bronx,  New  York 


NEW  YORK  (continijed) 
Brownsville  Unity  Center, 

Brownsville 
Second  Bronx  Unity  Center, 

Bronx,  New  York. 
Lower  Bronx  Unity  Center, 

Bronx,   New  York. 
Workers'   Class 
(Fancy  Leather  Goods  Workers,) 

New  York 
Labor  Temple  School, 

New  York 
Rand  School  of  Social  Science 

New  York 
Brookwood  Workers'  College, 

Katonah 
Syracuse  Labor  School, 

Syracuse 
Poughkeepsie  Labor  Class, 

Poughkeepsie 
Workers'  Study  Class, 

Mt.  Vernon 
OHIO 
Workers'   Study  Class    (I.L.G.W.U.) 

Cleveland 
American  Academy  of  Christian 

Cincinnati  Democracy, 

Youngstown  Study  Class, 

Ypungstown 
OREGON 
Portland  Trade  Union  College, 

Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburg  Trade   Union   College, 

Pittsburg 
Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School, 

Bryn  Mawr 
Erie  Labor   School, 

Erie 
Harrisburg  Labor  School, 

Harrisburg 
Bethlehem  Labor  School, 

Bethlehem 
Reading  Ivabor  School, 

Reading 
Lancaster  Labor  School, 

Lancaster 
Pottsville  Labor  School, 

Pott^ville 
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Workers'  Study  Class   (I.L.G.W.U.) 
Philadelphia 


Pen  Argyl  Labor  School,  Spokane  Workers'  College, 

Pen  Argyl  Spokane 

Philadelphia  Trade  Union  College,  Tacoma   Labor  College, 

Philadelphia  Tacoma 

WISCO?\SIN 

Milwaukee  Workers'  College, 
Milwaukee 
WASHINGTON  WYOMING 

Seattle  Workers'  College,  Trade  Union  College, 

Seattle  Sheridan 

The  above  list  of  Trade  Union  Colleges,  Study  Classes  and  Workers' 
Educational  Enterprises  does  not  purport  to  be  a  complete  tabulation  of  all 
the  workers'  educational  experiments  in  this  country.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  even  estimate  what  proportion  of  enterprises  is  represented  here.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  these  are  or  have  been  among  the  more  active  during  the 
past  year,  though  we  have  had  no  reports  of  activity  from  a  number  on  this 
list  during  the  year  1922  which  may  or  may  not  mean  that  the  work  has  been 
.suspended  for  the  present. 

But  a  small  proportion  of  these  enterprises  have  affiliated  with  the  Bureau 
because  of  financial  difficulties;  this  has  however,  not  affected  in  any  way  their 
service  from  the  Bureau.  We  shall  welcome  additions  to  this  list  and  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  new  enterprises  as  they  develop. 

THE   SECRETARY. 

APPENDIX  C 

Mr.  Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Workers'  Education  Bureau  of  America, 
476  West  24th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

At  your  request  we  have  audited  the  books,  records  and  vouch- 
ers of 

THE   WORKERS    EDUCATION   BUREAU   OF    AMERICA 
for  the  period  of  its  first  fiscal  year  ended  April  30,  1922,  and  submit 
herewith  a  statement  prepared  from  the  books,  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements during  the  year. 

In  the  course  of  our  examination,  satisfactory  evidence  was  pro- 
duced to  us  in  support  of  the  disbursements  made  and  we  verified, 
through  certificates  received  from  the  depositories,  the  balance  on 
hand  as  of  April  30,  1922. 

Included  in  our  audit  is  a  period  prior  to  October  1,  1921  during 
which  the  bureau  was  financed  and  its  funds  administered  thronfirh 
the  personal  bank  account  of  its  Treasurer.  On  October  1,  1921,  th<> 
bureau  opened  its  own  bank  accounts  with  The  Mechanics  and  Metuls 
National  Bank  and  the  Slavonic  Immigrant  Bank  which  continued  to 
act  as  the  depositories  of  the  bureau's  funds  to  the  end  of  its  fiscil 
year. 

Very  truly  yours, 
CART  WRIGHT   &    SPARROW. 
Accountants,  Auditors  and   Englneftrs 
195 


The  Workers  Education  Bureau  of  America 
Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

Year  Ended  April  30,   1922. 

RECEIPTS 

Associate   membership   dues $   245.00 

Affiliated    membership    dues 240.00 

Student    membership    dues 10.00 

Donations    1,916.00 

Sale  of  Report  of  Proceedings  of  First  Conference 1,011.86 

Sale  of  History  of  American  Labor  Movement 222.31 

Sale  of  miscellaneous  pamphlets 209.55 

Sale  of  tickets  for  annual  dinner 652.00 

Miscellaneous   refunds    27.03 

Loans  from  Charles  A.  Beard 1,500.00 

Loans  from  Spencer  Miller,  Jr 600.00 

Total  Receipts |6,633.75 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Services,   clerical,   typewriting,   etc $1,487.89 

Office  printing  and  stationery 441.84 

Office   and   general   expense 485.90 

Office  furniture  and  fixtures 69.50 

Telephone    and    telegraph 51.18 

Postage    276.15 

Cost     of    printing     Report     of     Proceedings     of     First 

Conference    714.40 

Cost      of      printing      History      of      American      Labor 

Movement    500.00 

Cost    of   miscellaneous    pamphlets 179.37 

Cost  of   annual   dinner 535.05 

Cost  of  second  annual  conference 289.35 

Miscellaneous    refunds    11.25 

Payment  loans  from  Charles  A.  Beard 1,500.00 

Total    Disbursements $6,541.88 

BALANCE  April  30,  1922 

On  deposit  in  The  Mechanics  and  Metals  National  Bank  $      41.96 

On  deposit  in  the  Slavonic  Immigrant  Bank 34.10 

Undeposited    cash    15.81 

/^^  
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